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GREEK LIGHT ON WORLD HISTORY 


Approach. 

The subject of this talk^ is in one sense a rather personal one. I am 
venturing to say something about my own approach to History. I had the 
good fortune to be born just not too late to come in for the old-fashioned 
‘ Early Modem Western, ’ education in the Greek and Latin lai^uagcs and 
literatures; the first grown-up job that I did was to teach Greek and Roman 
history for the School of LiUrae Humaniores at Oxford ; and, in afterwards 
exploring other provinces of history, I have always found my way into them 
through a Greek gate. Greek history has been, for me, the key to world 
history. 

My use of this particular key is, of course, a consequence of my having 
lived and worked in a particular time and place. If I had happened to be 
bom in China at any dale within a span of twenty centuries ending on my 
own birthday in A.r>. 1889,1 should have entered the same field of historic^ 
study through another gate which would have shown me the same landscape 
in a different perspective. AU human views of history are partial and 
relative, and it is, I believe, important for a historian to keep himself always 
alertly aware of what his own bias is, because that is his only chance of being 
able to correct it, or at least to allow for it and to put his hearers and readers on 
their guard against it. In speaking and writing for my fellow membeis of an 
Archaeological School at Athens and a Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, I know that I need not apologise for my partiality towards Hellenism, 
because 1 find myself in the reassuring company of people whose special 
approach to the study of human affairs has been the same as mine. All the 
more, though, on that account, we Hellenists, when we meet together, shall 
do well to remind ourselves that our Greek angle of vision is not the only one 
open to a historian, though there are good grounds for thinking that this 
approach is at least as good as any other. No doubt, I am here preaching to 
the converted. All the same, I am going to run over some of these grounds, 
as 1 have seen them in my own personal experience. 

Stimuli. 

I will start by making the obvious point that a historian cannot visit 
Greece without havii^ his historical horizon extended in all directions and his 

> The paper b«re primed is besed oc a talk given at 1954 ai a ^era^ vteecing of (be Sowiy Tor the Pro- 
an open meeting 01 the British School at Athens In molloD of ReUenie Studies. 

December and repeated in London in February 
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zest for studying history stimulated to a correspondii^ degree. In my own 
case, I have never ceased to draw stimulus and sustenance from the experience 
of spending ten months in Greece as a student at our School at Athens in 
1911-1912. This first sight of Greece was the climax of an intensive education 
in the Ancient Greek language and literature and history; and my purpose in 
visiting Greece at the end of this twelve-years-long probation was to equip 
myself for teaching Ancient Greek history at Oxford—for the rest of my work¬ 
ing life, as far as I then could foresee. While the sight of Greece at first hand 
did, of course, illuminate tny understanding of Ancient Greek history, its 
dominant and dverwhelmiilg effect was to open up to me, through this Greek 
door, vistas of a host of other historical episodes, ranging in time from the 
recently disinterred civilisations of the fibt known generation of this species 
of society to the current international politics of a world in which I myself 
had, by then, been living for nearly twenty-three years without ever being 
more than dimly aware of the sinister rumblings of this live volcano. I went 
to Greece in danger of becoming imprisoned in the study of Ancient Greek 
history alone; I left Greece with my imagination awakened to the possibility 
of studying History as a whole. 

Let me iUustratc what happened to me by rccalUng some incidents of my 
first visit to Crete in March 1912. 

There was a party of us from the British and American Archaeological 
Schools at Athens, travelling together (I was lucky enough to find myself in 
the company, among others, of Professor Gulick of Harvard, the editor of 
Athenaeus, and Mrs Hasluck, who was then still Sir WilUam Ramsay's 
promising young student, Miss Hardy). The object of our journey was to 
see the Minoan sites at Knossos and Phaistos, but the voyage from Athens to 
Canea on 9th March, 1912, plunged us into militant international politics 
which were to affect our countries and ourselves in an intimate way of which 
we then had no idea—-though by that dme an oncomii^ First World War was 
little more than twenty-eight months* distance off. 

Our fellow-passengers were Cretan deputies irregularly elected to the 
Parliament at Athens as a demonstration of the Cretan Greek Orthodox 
Christians' eager desire to exchange the autonomy under Ottoman suzerainty, 
which had been the status of Crete since 1897, for a polidcal union of their 
island with the Kingdom of Greece. The Cretan unionists had hoped to 
create 2.faii accompli at Athens, because they had reckoned that their fellow- 
islander Eleftherios Venczelos, who, in the previous elections in Greece, had 
been returned triumphantly to power, would not have the heart to turn his 
fellow-Cretans away; but they had under-estimated Venczelos* force of 
character. The hour for the Balkan League’s assault on Turkey had not yet 
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quite struck, and Venezclos had no intention of letting his Hand be forced 
prematurely; so he had sent the would-be Cretan deputies back home from 
the quay-side without giving them a chance to implicate him in a premature 
breach of existing international treaties. Our academic ignorance of what 
had just been going on at Athens under our noses was enlightened for us by 
Bourchier, the Balkan correspondent of Tkt TimiSj who was also on board tn 
route for Canea in order to take a peep into the simmering pot of Cretan 
politics. As I aftenvards realised in retrospect, we were watching here one 
phase of a political metamorphosis which was convertir^ a geographically 
scattered but nevertheless corporately autonomous Ottoman ecclesiastical 
community, the which had been intermingled with other com¬ 

munities of the kind all over the Ottoman World, into a local Greek successor- 
state of the Ottoman Empire. This transformation had begun in 1821 and 
was to be completed in 1922, and we were witnessing one of the rare incidents 
in its terrible history that was a comedy and not a tragedy. 1 was soon to see 
the tragic side; but, when, after touching at Canea, we landed at Candia, our 
attention switched away from both cunent politics and Minoan archaeology 
under the overwhelming impression made on us by the massive Venetian 
ramparts, gates and galley houses of a fortress-city which had stood the twenty- 
four years’ siege of 1645-1669. That authentic tale of years made the 
legendary cen-years-long siege of Troy seem short; yet the Venetian Empire 
was, I believe, for all of us classical Greek scholars in that party, a new star in 
our historical firmament, Ever since that moment, this Venetian star has 
shone brightly for me. 

After we had duly set eyes on another new world at Knossos and Phaistds, 
the rest of our party rode back to Candia to embark for the Peiraeus, while 1 
set off walking eastwards through the Mesara. On my first day’s solitary 
journey, I fell in with an old man driving a couple of mules laden with wine 
skins- My new companion showed himself benign to man and beast—giving 
me lifts on the animal which he was not riding himself, but always taking 
care that we should dismount when the track went down hill, in order to 
spare the beloved creatures’ legs. Travelling in this way through the great 
trough and casting my eyes along the range of mountains on our right, which 
hid the Libyan sea, in order to locate, if I could, the point behind which I 
should have been able to look down on Saint Paul’s ‘ Fair Havens ’ if I had 
had some spare hours for making the detour, I noticed for the first time that 
the plain, though apparently fertile, was lying fallow, and that the villages 
along the foothills looked as if they were deserted. ‘ Wasn’t there ever any¬ 
body here? ’ I asked my kindly guide, and then suddenly the old man’s face 
lit up. ‘fjTctve,’ he answered me, ‘fixw ToOpKoi fixerw* oxd fei^uxa l<pTdc 
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ToO? b{6\|«ru6v 5 Xcpv5 —fivrpej, ywciTKS$, 7 rai8i4—SXct Tdt, (‘ Oh! There were, 
there were; they were Muslims; but in ninety-seven we cut thdr throats 
—ail of them; men, women and children; the whole lot ’); and his 
benevolent face beamed with satisfaction at this blissful reminiscence as he 
illustrated his words with the gruesomely expressive gesture of drawing his 
hand across his throat. I have never forgotten the shattering impression made 
on me in that instant by those ghastly words uttered in all innocence by a 
human soul wearing that benignant countenance, and the historical lessons of 
the experience have broadened and deepened for me as I have gone on 
living through an inhuman age of which I had no foreboding in 1912. 

My immediate lesson at Ac time was an inkling of the tragic side of the 
metamorphosis of a MilUt-i-Rum into a Greek national state—though I did 
not realise this fully till I had seen something, at first hand, of the Graeco- 
Turkish war of 1919-1922 and had been able, in this perspective, to fit the 
Cretan massacres of 1897 into their place in a scries which ended in Anatolia 
in 1922 and had begun in the Morea in 182 r, This tragic history of the 
introduction into the Ottoman World of the exotic Western institution of the 
territorialiy compact and homogeneous sovereign national state, in place of the 
territorially scattered yet communally autonomous millet, led me eventually 
to peredve one of the social laws operative in all encounters between societies 
with diverse cultural heritages. ‘ What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison.’ An institution which may have been comparatively innocuous in 
its original setting, where it was a solution tor local problems that was in 
conformity with local conditions, might work havoc when exported to 
another world where the local conditions were out of harmony with it—as the 
territorially intcrrnijiglcd autonomous ecclesiastical communities of the 
Ottoman World were out of harmony with the exotic Western institution of the 
national state until the discord was forcibly resolved by a process of reciprocal 
massacre and eviction that took a hundred years to work itself out. 

The deeper lesson of my experience with the old Cretan muleteer was a 
revelation of the incongruity of human nature and the persistence of Original 
Sin beneath the crust of Civilisation. My conclusion at the moment was that 
Near Eastern Man must be an invincibly savage breed if he had profited no 
more than this from his proximity to that enlightened Western Christendom 
that was my own native world, and I was tempted to thank God that we 
Western Christians were not as other men were. It was not till the German 
Army had committed its atrocities in Belgium in 1914, and the ‘Black-and- 
Tans ’ theirs in Ireland in 1919, that I came to understand that the moral 
abyss which had opened at my feet in the Cretan Mesara on that r4th day of 
March, 1912, was an enormity, not just ofNcar Eastern human nature, but of 
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human nature ww phrasty and that the incongruity between the Cretan 
Christian's mercilessness towards his Muslim fellow-countrymen (the Cretan 
Turks had been converts who had never lost their Greek mother-tongue) and 
the same old man’s benevolence towards his mules and me was not just a 
Near Eastern idiosyncrasy but was characteristic of Hottw Ocddtnialis likewise, 
because it was one of the universal traits of human nature. 

My next lesson in history in the course of that journey in Crete came to me 
a day or two later when, after I had parted with my dear old murderous 
muleteer and had reached the south-east comer of the island, I rounded the 
spur of a mountain and suddenly found myself confronted with the ruins of a 
seventeenth-century country house such as I had often seen at home in 
England—except that this baroque villa at the east end of Crete was deserted 
and in ruins. To-day we should pass a bombed-out seventeenth-century 
house on English ground without being pulled up short by so unsensational a 
sight; but in 1912 the only ancient ruins in England that were familiar to 
English eyes were those of the mediaeval monasteries at whose expense our 
Early Modern country houses had been built. In England in 1912, a house 
like that, would have been still inhabited and, as likely as not, continuously 
inhabited by the descendants of the man who had built it—whereas this house 
of the same age and architecture in Crete was as dead and done with in 1912 
as Minoan Knossos. This must have been the country house of some Venetian 
contemporary of John Evelyn. The two men might have met at Padua before 
the Venetian was posted to the colonial administration in Crete in the last 
days before the outbreak of the Turco-Venetian War of Candia which ended 
in the Venetians’ losing the island. 

By that time I had picked up enough of the history of the Venetian Empire 
in the Levant to make out that the Venetian regime in Crete had lasted, from 
beginning to end, for something like years; and it flashed into my mind 
that in that year 1912 there was no British colony that had been under British 
rule for so long a span of time as that. After enduring for not much less than 
half a millennium, Venetian rule in Crete had passed away as though it had 
never been, and, in passing, had left, in that ruined baroque country-house, a 
memorial proclaiming that Modern Western colonial empires were no more 
exempt from mortality than the Fax Romana or the ‘ thalassocracy ’ of Minos. 
The brilliant star of Venice now began to glare at me with a baleful light. 

Taking ship, at the end of my Cretan expedition, from Rethymno, and 
coasting eastwards towards Candia on a fine starry night, before making 
northward across the Aegean for Peiraeus, I was lying on a coil of rope in the 
bows and singing Domum when, looking up, I saw an elderly man smiling 
down at me and asking me what my Latin song was. My fellow-traveller 
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turned out to be the celebrated German epigraphist Fabriclus who, twenty- 
eight years back, in 1884, had disinterred Ac great inscription recording the 
Laws of Gortyn. He was re-visiting Crete for tht first time since then, to 
have anoAer look at the site of the Hellenic Cretan city where he had made 
his magnificent discovery and to set eyes for Ae first time on aMmoan World 
which Sir Arthur Evans had disinterred since Aen. Before landing at Candia 
he tore a leaf out of his diary and wrote his name on it for me. I have Ais 
treasured scrap of paper stilf, and visualise the signature whenever I am 
tempted to feel that Germans guilty of atrocities arc inhuman mainly on 
account of Acir being Germans, and not mainly on account of their being 
human beings. 

The Gortyn Inscription was a reminder to me that, in the long and 
chequered history of Crete, there had been an HeUenic chapter as well as, 
among oAers, a Venetian and a Minoan one; but Ae last stage in my return- 
journey to AAcns led me away again into oAer worlds; for, between Candia 
and Peiraeus, my travelling companions were a Sphakiot and an Assyrian. 
In Ae SphaWot I was meeting in Ae fiesh a representative of a Aen fast 
dwindling rearguard of an innocently primitive barbarism (the vai^ard of 
the hosts of a neobarbarism in the heart of Western Christendom had not yet 
shown its sinister face). In the Assyrian I was meeting m Ae flesh a repre¬ 
sentative of a now all but submerged Far Eastern Christendom whiA in the 
seventh century had extended right across Ac Continent from Persia to 
China, and had survived into Ae AirtecnA century to provide civil servants 
for Mongol conquerors of all but Ae souAcm and western fringes of Ae Old 
World. In 1912 the Nestorian Christian conununity was still extant in its 
original domain in a fastn^ among Ae Hakkiyari mountains in Kurdistan 
(these Nestorians in Ae Zagros were evicted during the War of 1914-18, and 
in X949 I visited the reignir^ Mar Shimun in Chicago, which in Ae mean¬ 
while had become the seat of the Nestorian ChurA*s oecumenical govern¬ 
ment). My Nestorian travelling-companion on the voyage from Candia to 
Peiraeus was an itinerant collector of alms who displayed his financial ability 
—to Ae SphakioVs astonishment as well as mine—by entering mto a bargain¬ 
ing-match wiA Ae Greek ship’s purser and wheedling out of him a sub¬ 
stantial reduction on the standard third-class fare which Ac Sphakiot could 
never have obtained by his melodramatic swash-buckling airs. 

These two new worlds of Sphakii and Hakkiyari engrossed my attention 
till Ac moment when, as we steamed into Peiraeus harbour, I found myself 
rising from table, in Ac first-class saloon, in Ae company of two Greek girls 
and a German professor. ‘ #1 Kpi^-rn/ cried Ae girls in high spirits, as 

we glided Arough the harbour mouth; and ‘ ZiVrco h MowSoricr/ Aey added ixi 
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iheir exuberance as we stood in towards our anchorage- ‘ ACrrO 
SOuKoAe ’ (* That will not be so easy’) said the sober-minded professor with an 
indulgent smile—not dreaming, any more than I did, on 31st March, 1912, 
that the Balkan War was then already hatching, and that this invisibly 
approaching war in the Balkans was to be the prelude to a world war in 
which the professor’s country and my own would soon be fighting on opposite 
sides- Still, the Greek girls’ light-hearted speculations at lunch-time as to 
whether war would break out this spring or next spring (it actually broke out 
that autumn) had given me a slight feeling of uneasiness, for they had dis¬ 
cussed the date of this contingency with the gusto that politically-minded people 
at home in England would have shown in airing their guesses about the dale 
of a general election which might be expected to bring their own party into 
power; and I found myself piecing these Greek girls’ conversation together 
with the talk that I had been hearing in village cafts in the Morea about some¬ 
thing called ‘ the foreign policy of Sir Edward Grey *, which I had never 
heard talk of in Oxford. 

Well, you see, one three weeks’ journey to and from one Greek island in 
1912 put considerable tracts of World History on to my mental map for me. 

Rtenmnees. 

On my next expedition from Athens after my visit to Crete I learnt some 
further historical lessons from a peregrination of Laconia, on which I was then 
setting foot for the first time. 

Upon reachii^ Sparta from the coast of the Gulf of Nauplia by a track 
across Pam6n which had led me past the battlefield of Scllasia down a valley 
filled with judas trees in blossom, my first acts were to spend one afternoon 
sitting on the blufS crowned by the Menelaion, on the left bank of the Eurotas 
immediately opposite the town, to gaze across the vale at the citadel of 
Misthri on an outlying spur of Mount Ta>^etus, and another afternoon 
sitting on the peak of Misthrk to gaze back at the Menelaion and the moun¬ 
tains piled behind it up to the skyline of Parndn, As I let my eyes drink in 
these two complementary views of the magnificent Laconian landscape, and 
at the same time let my mind run back over the course of Laconian history, 
it was borne in upon my understanding that I was not merely looking at a 
single landscape from two different angles of vision, but was witnessing a single 
episode of history in two performances which were presentations of an 
identical drama in spite of their being separated from one another in the 
space-dimension by an interval of five miles as the crow flies, and in the time- 
dimension by an interval of three thousand years as the chronologist rcckons- 

To a meditative historian’s eye, Misthri and Therapne were one fortress 
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visible in two avatars, and the identity of the single episode of history in which 
they had both played the same leading r6Ic was not impaired by the circum¬ 
stance that on different occasions the same draTnatis personae had been imper¬ 
sonated by different casts of actors. The plot of this identical play had been 
the occupation of Continental European Greece by invaders from overseas 
who had managed to seize, fortify and hold the main natural fortresses, 
cultivable patches of lowland and inter-connecting passes, but had found it 
beyond their strength to subdue the surrounding highlands or to establish an 
effective frontier against a menacing continental hinterland. MeneJaus in 
his castle at Therapne on the bluffs had been reincarnate in the last, or last 
but oncj of the Turkish voycvodcs who had ruled the same Laconia from the 
summit of Misthri below Ta^^etus; and our ampler acquaintance with the 
play as it had been performed during the six centuries ending in a.d. 1821 
could be applied legitimately to an elucidation of the more scantily docu¬ 
mented previous performance which had come to the same abrupt and tragic 
di/ummnt xn some early year of the twelfth century n.c. (When I was working 
out for myself these implications of the phenomenon of recurrences, 1 was 
unaware that 1 had been anticipated by an eighteenth-century Neapolitan 
historian-philosopher named Vico.) 

In the Laconian case the intellectual manoeuvre of historical recon¬ 
struction is invaluable, because Misthri—standing, as it sdll stands, un¬ 
touched since the morrow of its sack hy my Sphakiot's Maniot cousins in the 
first week of April, 1821—is a veritable museum, as will be tesdfied by any 
archaeologist who has ever visited this site, in which the strata mount towards 
Heaven like the zones of Dante’s Earthly Paradise, instead of descending into 
the pit of a forum or an agora. In the ChroniaU of the Morea, lines 2985- 
3007, we have an account of the selection of the site and the building of the 
fortress in 1248 by Prince William U VilleKardouin with an eye to command¬ 
ing the Langddha Pass between the vales of Laconia and Messenia, and at 
the same time containing the Melingian tribe of Slav wild highlanders in the 
Southern Taygetus; and we can follow the vicissitudes of fortune through 
which the original Western Christian French found en of the Principality of 
Achaia were progressively evicted by Orthodox Christian Greek princes of an 
expiring East Roman Empire, and these East Roman Greeks, in their turn, 
by Muslim Ottoman Turks who remained in possession till the final catastrophe 
in 1821. The shells of the contemporary castles in Central Greece were 
occupied in succession by an even more picturesquely motley scries of hermit 
crabs: Burgundian knights ousted by Catalan soldiers of fortune who were 
ousted in thdr turn by Florentine bankers who were snuffed out at last by 
Ottoman empire-builders. In the light of this analogy, the scries of Minoan 
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Cretan, Achaean Greek, Mycenaean and Anatolian Pelopid masters of 
Misthra*$ double, Therapne, springs into focus out of the mist of legend, and 
an incident in the history of Frankish Achai’a elucidates a passage in the 
Odyssiy (IV, 168-180) in which we hear Mcnelaus telling Tcleraachus how 
he would have invited Odysseus, had Odysseus made his way safely back 
home from Troy, to reinforce the Pelopid * Ascendancy ’ in the Morea, with 
his henchmen, in a fief which Menelaus wotild have provided for him there by 
sacking one of the still unsubdued native strongholds within the bounds of 
Menclaus’s own barony. This Homeric strophe has its antistrophe in the 
ChronicU qJ the Morea (lines 1847-1874) in the account there of Prince 
William dc Champlitte’s investment of Geoffrey de ViUchardouin with the 
fief of Kalamaia and Arkadhii, as a reward for Geoffrey’s having parted 
company with his Frankish fellow-conqucrors of Constantinople and Salonica 
in order to throw in his lot with the Frankish adventurers in the Morea. The 
boundaries of Geoffrey’s fief included the seven castles with which Agamemnon 
offered to invest Achilles [Iliad IX, 149-158) when the Moreot Achaean 
prince was begging the sulking Rumeliot Achaean hero to take up arms again 
to save Achaean besiegers of Troy who were in danger of being driven into the 
sea by a dashing sortie of the beleaguered Trojan forces. 

The recurrence that caught Vico’s eye, as he surveyed the World and its 
history from his Neapolitan vantage-point within the limits of what had once 
been ^e Hellenic World, was the still more significant correspondence between 
the Homeric heroic age and another age of the same character by which the 
history of a Western Christian World had been inaugurated after the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Vico’s identification of these two heroic ages with one 
another is of paramount importance for an undcrstandii^ of the morphology 
of history, because its necessary corollary is the proposition that the ensuing 
histories of a post-Homeric Hellenic Civihsation and a post-Nibelung Western 
Christian Civilisation are in some sense parallel and contemporary, in spite 
of their being strung at such widely different points on the chronologist’s 
fine-drawn thread. J discovered their contemporaneity for myself by the 
aid of a different clue when the outbreak of the First World War caught me 
teaching Ancient Greek history at Oxford; for the experience of a war in 
which the spiritual as well as the political destinies of Western Christendom 
were manifestly at stake brought to Hfe for me the sense and feel of phrases 
and passages in the work of Thucydides which I had read hitherto with blind 
eyes because, so far, 1 had not been in possession of the psychological key to 
them. I realised in 1914 that the experience which was overtaking my 
generation now in the course of Western history had overtaken Thucydides’ 
generation in the course of Hellenic history by the time at which he wrote bis 
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book. la other words, the age of Thucydides, so far from lying behind me in 
my past, had been standing all that time in front of me in my future until now, 
when I was just beginning to catch Thucydides up through meeting in my 
own life with Thucydides* experiences. The chronolc^t’s clock-time 
reckoning of historical priority and posteriority had thus proved to be not 
only relatively unimportant but even positively misleading in so far as it had 
overlaid and obscured another reckoning in the altogether different medium 
of psychological experience. This psycholc^ical calculus brought to light the 
truth that, in terms of experience, the histories of Hellas and Western Christen¬ 
dom were not successive but were contemporary, and that in the already 
completed course of Hellenic history there were experiences, accessible to us 
in the records of them, which in our own history were unknown and still 
intrinsically unknowable because, in our history, these experiences were still 
awaiting conception in the womb of the future. 

Units. 

This psychological contemporaneity of Hellenic and Western Christian 
history had a morphological implication. The two objects of historical study 
that had thus proved to be psychologically contemporary with one another 
must be deemed, by the same token, to be also morphologically equivalent to 
one another in some sense, and this conclusion might perhaps enable Modem 
Western Hellenists to re-apprehend an optimum unit of historical study which 
appeared to have eluded the grasp of many Modem Western students of the 
history of our own Western affairs. 

Since the rejection, by Late Modern Western minds, of a providential 
vision of history which had been inherited from the Jews by the Christians 
and the Muslims and had found its classical expositions in Saint Augustine’s 
De Civiiate Dtiy I bn Khaldun’s FroUgomenay and Bossuet’s Discquts sur l*Histoire 
UnwerselU, these latter-day Western intellectual revolutionaries had been 
attempting to attack the problem of History from a new angle by falling upon 
the official documents which, in a pre-atomic age of Western history, had 
been accumulating in enormous quantities in the record offices of several 
dozen parochial Western states- Those of us who have been lucky enough,' 
in our generation, to have still received our historical education in the field of 
Hellenic history, instead of falling into the toils of Mediaeval and Modem 
Western documentary research, have realised, of course, that this newfiingled 
approach to History is inferior to our own traditional approach in more than 
one respect; and it is indeed doubly and trebly misleading; for it distorts the 
truth of history by offering us an unintelligibly fragmentary view of history 
in three dimensions of historical reality. In the space-dimension, it diverts 
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our attention from Western Christendom as a whole to one or other of the 
local states into wWch the life of this society has come to be articulated on the 
polidcal plane of aedvity. In the time-dimension it invites us to study an 
uncompleted span of experience with a latter limit which is arbitrarily set by 
the irrelevant accident of the date at which the historian happens to find him¬ 
self living at the moment when he is doing his work—since the history of a 
society of which the historian himself is a member must ex fypothesi be the 
history of an experience which is still continuing. In the third place this 
history that is culled from documents silling up in parochial Western public 
record offices cannot give us that view of life as a whole which is the only view 
that offers an insight into the living reality; for a political excerpt from real 
life, within spatial limits that are parochial and within temporal limits that 
are bounded by an ambulatory iron curtain called the present moment, is so 
hideously mudlatcd a fragment of reality that it is hardly recognisable as 
being even a gobbet of the butchered human form divine. 

At the risk of lapsing into Pharisaism, we Hellenists may be tempted, as 
we shudder at the archivist historians’ plight, to congratulate ourselves on our 
good fortune in having been inducted into an approach to History that gives 
us at least some chance or seeing life steadily and seeing it whole. Thanks to 
Hellenic history’s being dead and done with from the misleadingly restricted 
point of view of a living Western observer wearii^ the man of action’s intel¬ 
lectual blinkers, the diverse activities of life are now visible to us, in Hellenic 
history, in their true proportions. Politics and economics, which always 
tend to overshadow the spiritually more important pursuits of Mankind in the 
practical man’s estimation in the passing moment, have dwindled to their just 
measure of insignificance in our latter-day Western view of an Hellenic history 
that has no practical bearing on our own present fortunes. A modern 
Western student of Mankind’s Hellenic experience could not easily fall into 
the error of taking Greek politics and economics more seriously than Greek 
art, poetry and philosophy. In our Early Modem classical education we 
approach our study of Greek history along the auspicious avenue of a study of 
Greek language and literature; and in this context we are aware that, in a 
totality which is the reality of life, the intellectual, the artistic and perhaps, 
above all, the religious activities of Man are those which count for most on the 
long and dispassionate view for which Greek philosophers have coined the 
name dsopia. 

Breakdowfis. 

If this Hellenic view reveals the historical truth,we Greek-trained Modern 
Western students of history ought to coax our archive-minded colleagues into 
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looking at our own Western history—as far as its unfinished story has gone, up 
to dale—with the integral and stereoscopic vision that our Hellenic stand¬ 
point affords us; and we must also bre^ it to them gently that there are 
certain experiences, of vital interest for students of human affairs, on which 
the incomplete tale of our Western history gives us no information at all, for 
the simple and decisive reason that we ourselves do not happen to have met 
with these momentous experiences up to date. 

The uselessness of an uncompleted fragment of history as a key to secrets 
which may be of the greatest practical as well as theoretical interest for us has 
been brought liome to us by Late Modem Western Man’s sudden panic- 
stricken rediscovery of the time-worn tmth that everything human is mortal 
and that our Western Civilisation is not exempt from this universal human 
liability to break down and come to grief- Is our Western Civilisatioa actually 
in danger of breaking down to-day ? Or has it perhaps already met with this 
fatal accident? We have only to put the question in these practical terms in 
order to see that our current Wstory cannot be racked into divu^^ng the 
answer to it; for this answer is not given in the story up to date, and even the 
most devilish of our Late Modern totalitarian combinations of ingenuity 
with ‘ frightfulness ’ is powerless to inflict a third-degree cross-examination on 
our Protean future. If we genuinely want light on the causes of the break¬ 
downs of civilisations, we must resolutely turn our eyes away from our own 
unfinished story and look—not with an anxious astrologer’s but with a serene 
astronomer’s eye—at the history of some other civilisation that already 
broken down, declined, fldlcn and gone into dissolution. 

If this is our objective, we shall find in Greek history no less than two 
episodes of the-kind at our disposal, We can study the breakdown of the 
Hellenic Civilisation in the generation of Thucydides towards the end of the 
fifth century b.g. and the breakdown of the Eastern Orthodox Christian 
Civilisation in the generation of Basil the Bulgar-klUer towards the end of the 
tenth century of the Christian Era. Obviously we have not the time, within 
the limits of a single lecture, to analyse the causes of these two catastrophes, so 
I must be content with submitting three points to you for your consideration. 
My first point is that, in both these cases, the proximate cause of the break¬ 
down will be found to be the spiritually catastrophic climax of a scries of 
fratricidal wars between parochial states—members of the society thus com¬ 
mitting social suicide. My second point is that this crescendo of ever more 
irreparably devastating warfare is not the primary cause to which the break¬ 
down has to be attributed, but proves in both cases to be a symptom of a 
deeper-seated malady. My third point is that, while the proximate cause, 
in the shape of the scourge of war, is identical in both cases-^and indeed not 
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only in these two, but in a number of others as well—the primary causes are 
divcrsc- 

In the history of Eastern Orthodox Christendom, the fins el origo of the 
breakdown was a rejuvenated East Roman Imperial Government’s fatal 
success, in and after the eighth century of our era, in re-establishing its 
ascendancy over the Church, in contrast to the Church’s auspicious success, 
in the contemporary and corresponding mediaeval chapter of our Western 
Christian history, in resisting the attempts of a fortunately incompetent 
Western ‘ Holy Roman Empire ’ to emulate the perversely efficient East 
Roman Empire’s feat of reducing the Church to the r 61 e of a department of 
state- In the history of the Hellenic Civilisation, the primary cause of the 
breakdown was the failure of a society whose politically sovereign parochial 
communities had become economically interdependent to create an oecu- 
meriical political framework for a body social which was now irrevocably 
‘ one world ’ on the economic plane. 

This fatal discrepancy between economic achievement and political feUure 
which, in Hellenic history, brought its nemesis in the outbreak of the Atheno- 
Peloponncsian War of 431-40^ b.c., comes home to us in Western Christen¬ 
dom in our generation, because we can see at once that the unsolved problem 
with which our own society is wrestling in our day is identical with the problem 
which defeated the Hellenes in the fifth century B.c. with fatal consequences 
for the future of the Hellenic Civilisation; but, in recognising the identity of 
the problem, we must, of course, be on our guard against falling into a 
fatalistic assumption that, because the Hellenes happened to be defeated by it, 
we too arc bound to be defeated likewise now that we are facing the same 
ordeal- Though the Hellenes did in fact fail to respond to this challenge, we 
have no warrant at all for assuming that their &ilure waa pre-determined and 
inevitable; and therefore the mere fact of their failure docs not doom us to 
fail in our turn. So far from that, our awareness of the Hellenes’ failure to 
solve the very problem with which we ourselves are at grips to-day increases 
our chance—if we choose to seiae the opportunity—of solving the problem in 
our case and thereby mastering our fate in this current chapter of our history; 
for our knowledge of the completed story of the corresponding episode of 
Hellenic history gives us light on our common problem which the Hellenes 
did not possess, while the warning which the Hellenes’ failure gives us of our 
own darker ought to stimulate us into making a supreme exertion to escape 
the Hellenes’ fate by eschewing their manifest moral errors and avoiding their 
manifest intellectual mistakes. 
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Encounttrs. 

In the course of their respective histories, societies of the species called 
civilisaiioos, of which Hellas and our two Christendoms are representatives, 
have encounters with one another that are events of outstanding historical 
importance; and, here again, the morphoJogy of history can be illuminated 
by bringing Greek searchlights to bear on it, since this phenomenon of 
encounters has played a prominent part in the histories of at least two out of 
the three civilisations that have blossomed on Greek soil so far. The history 
of Eastern Orthodox Christendom has been deeply affected by relations with 
the sister society of Western Christendom ever since the eighth centiuy of our 
era, while the history of the Hellenic Civilisation became, from Alexander’s 
generation onwards, virtually a story of the relations of Hellenism with the 
other civilisations that were alive in the Old World in that ^e. 

The vicissitudes of the long-drawn-out encounter between the two Christen¬ 
doms are a fascinating subject. The shock suffered by the Byzantines in the 
eleventh century, when iey awoke to the fact that the barbarous and 
schismatic Latins had gained a military, political and economic ascendancy 
over Eastern Orthodoxy and Greek Civilisation, so deeply embittered these 
mediaeval Orthodox Christian Greeks that when, in the fifteenth century, 
they were confronted with the terrible choice of submitting to either a Frankish 
or a Turkish domination, they deliberately opted for the Prophet’s turban in 
preference to the Pope’s tiara; and they continued in this anti-Western state 
of mind and feeling until after the opening of the seventeenth century, as 
was demonstrated by the fate of the Calvinist-minded Oecumenical Patriarch 
Cyril Lodkaris. Yet, before the close of the same seventeenth century, the 
attitude of the Orthodox Christians towards the West had undergone a 
revolutionary reversal both in Ottoman Orthodox Christendom and in 
Russia. It had boxed the psychological compass by changing from an 
attitude of hostility, contempt and repudiation into one of friendliness, 
admiration and imitation; and thereafter the tide of Orthodox Christian 
feeling continued to run in this reverse direction till after the opening of the 
century through which we are now living. At the time of my own visit to 
Greece in 1911-12, all observers would have taken it for granted that, both in 
Russia and in the Greek and other Orthodox Christian successor-states of 
the Ottoman Empire, the course of cultural navigation was now long since 
irrevocably set towards the goal of a complete and unreserved assimilation of 
the Orthodox Christian culture to the Western culture in its Late Modern 
secular vein; and so it would have continued to seem down to the year 1917; 
but the new revolution in Orthodox Christendom which took the world by 
surprise in that year aptly illustrates the riskiness of trying to use still un- 
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completed historic^ episodes as materUU for a study and understanding of 
the nature and destiny of Man. Down to the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution, 
who would have dreamed that Russia was going to repudiate Peter the Creates 
policy of Westernisation in the name of a Western-made anti-Western Mandst 
ideology? And who again, before the Second World War, would have 
guessed chat in 1950 the Orthodox Christian countries in South-Eastern 
Europe—Roumania, Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Grcece^would be battlegrounds 
in a world-wide * cold war ’ between a Communist Russia and a Liberal 
United States for the conversion of Mankind to one or other of two rival 
alternative ways of life? • 

A student of History will find a more promising field for the pursuit of his 
inquiry if he turns his eyes away from this unfinished drama to examine the 
encounter between a post-AIocandrine Hellenic Civilisation and its Oriental 
contemporaries; for this drama has long ago been played out to its finish, 
and the last act, which turns out here to be the key to the whole play’s historical 
meaning, is an act which is still below the horizon in our current and con¬ 
tinuing encounter between two ex-Christian living cultures. In the last act 
of the encounter between Hellenism and its contemporaries, the dinoumtnt 
was the epiphany of Christianity, the MaMyana and other ‘ h^hcr religions * 
which rose above the battle of competing secular cultures and, in rising, were 
able to draw from both sides their inspiration for giving history a new turn 
by lifting Man^s endeavours onto a loftier spiritual plane. 

This Greek l^ht on the origins of Christianity and the Mahiyana is, in 
my belief, the most valuable of all the Greek l^ht on history—but perhaps 1 
have now cited enough evidence in support of my thesis that a Hellenist’s 
approach to the study of history is a particularly promising one. In illus¬ 
trating this Greek approach from my personal experience, I have, of course, 
been conscious all the time that my persona! view of history is only one among 
a number of views that might be caught from the same Hellenic angle of 
vision; and all votaries of Hellenic studies have also to remember all the time 
that a Sinologist’s alternative approach might carry him no less far than our 
Hellenic approach carries us towards a reading of the riddle of human affaire. 
The first lesson in Hellenism is to be on one’s guard against the blinding sin of 
i^hris. 


AR>iOLD Toynbee 



THE PLAN OF MESTA, CHIOS 


What was the nature of the revolution in the manner of laying out a new 
town associated with the name of Hippodamos of Miletus ? Aristotle suggests 
that it was simply a matter of regularity. The old way was to build irregu¬ 
larly, the new way to build regularly after the manner invented by Hippo- 
damos.^ If this is true, how came it that the regular manner was adopted, 
presumably, in the firet half of the fifth century? What movement of ideas 
brought it into favour? To what special circumstances did it constitute a 
response? Why had it not developed earlier as an obvious consequence, for 
instance, of the founding of new cities in the great age of Greek colonisation? 
And if the new colonial cities of the ^hth, seventh and sixth centuries were 
not planned in a regular fashion, how were they planned ? 

I would not suggest that these questions can all be answered by reference 
to the plan of a mediaeval fortified village in the extreme south of the island 
of Chios; but it was in the belief that it might perhaps help to throw some 
light on the problem of pre-Hippodamian town planning that I visited and 
roughly surveyed Mesta in April 1948, prompted by the apparent relevance 
of a note in Professor Ormerod’s Piracy in the Ancient World f on fortified villages 
in the Aegean Archipelago, to a passage in the Laws of Plato describing the 
supposed best form of defensive wall for his utopian colonial city.* 

Mesta lies at the bottom of a hollow almost completely surrounded by 
hills, about two miles from the sea and harbour to the north-west. The 
harbour, and the road linking it with the town, are under observation from 
watch towers situated on the summits of hills to the north-east and north¬ 
west. The village itself is completely hidden from the sea, and the whole 
arrangement is well-calculated to afford protection against sudden attack 
from that quarter. Indeed, although Platons eighty stadia arc here reduced to 
sixteen, the sidi^ of Mesta suggests that a contemporary reader of the Laws 
may have been well aware of more immediately practical reasons for building 
a city at some distance from the coast than those of a disciplinary nature given 
there.* 

The shape of the village is that of a rectangle, measuring roughly 170 paces 
from north to south and 140 from east to west, with a roughly triangular 
addidon on the west. Whether this triangular portion actually constitutes a 
later addition to an original rectangular plan, or is contemporary with it, is 

* ^lus Vn, u, t 3 s 6 b. * VI, 779, 

* Onneod, H. A., vt tiu AtuiM 1994, * 2 V, 704. 

Appoidix A, 96 fr. 
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difficult to determine. In favour of the former supposition is the information 
given me by villagers (with whom my only means of communication was 
Alexandrian waiters’ French) that the north gate was originally the only 
entrance. Against this, however, is the fact that the main square, which has 
recently been partly built over on the south side, is roughly at the centre of 
gravity of the complete irregular pentagon (see tig.) . 

Right at the centre of the rectangular portion there stands to-day a large 
nineteenth century church, flanked to the north and south by blocks of houses. 
The whole forms a nearly square island bounded on the north, cast and 
south sides by streets having a width of fourteen feet—roughly twice the width 
of aU other streets and ^eys in Mesta. The west side of this island is occupied, 
as far as the middle, by the main square, on to which recent buildings on the 
south side have been allowed to encroach. A short, narrowing street from 
the south-east comer of the square forms the boundary of the central island 
along the remainder of its west side. 

The silt of the church appears to have been occupied formerly by a tower 
or keep, presumably that reported by Wansleben in 1673-4. to be falling into 
ruin.® It seems probable, therefore, that this tower, with iu attendant living 
quarters, formed the original core of the plan of Mcsla, bounded on three 
sides by extra-wide streets, and on the fourth, at least partly, by the square. 

The street to the east of the site of the tower is continued northwards at 
normal width (six feet six inches) to the principal gate. Those to the north 
and south are similarly prolonged westward in a curving line, to converge, 
near the west gate, into a sh^Ie curving street. These constituted the main 
system of circulation of the village before the recent south-east gate was 
pierced. From them a scries of ctds’de’Sac and alleys run, most of them at right 
angles, to end at a distance of one building depth from the outer walls.* 
This building depth is occupied by continuous blocks of houses originally 
built so that their blank outer walb formed the outer defensive wall of the 
village, though windows and doors have been broken through from many of 
the houses since the wall was no longer req\iired for its origin^ purpose. At 
the principal gate and at each of the angles except the south-east there b a 
salient defensive tower. There are abo signs that there was formerly a similar 
tower, now destroyed, at the south-east angle. Access to thb, and to the 
still-standing north-cast tower, b provided at ground level by a covered alley 
immediately adjacent to the wall. Above it the first floors of the houses 
extend right to the outer wall. 

Apart from the main square, the streets, the culs-dA^sac^ and the alleys, and 

* P, P,, *H rel: Kst obtained b? pftcin;. There vru no rausa of ebeekinf 

wbeiher or not the on the south 

* The pl^ u drawn according lo metfuronents termini ted at equal distance ^om the outer wall. 
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a few small garths not shown on the plan, ihe whole area within the walls is 
built up solid with houses of two or three storeys. The demand for space 
was at one time so great that many of the streets are btiiit over at intervals 
above the ground floor. The building material is limestone used in small 
squared blocks. Each house consists of a number of bays (usually two) 
spanned by semi-circular barrel vaults on each floor. The roofs arc fiat. 
Windows and doors arc spanned by square lintels, generally with semi-circular 
relieving arches above them. 

Ail appearances surest that the same forms have been used almost un¬ 
changed for centuries. Buildings bearing early nineteenth century dates are 
similar to others which, from the state of the masonry, appear 10 be much 
earlier, and the most that can be said about the date of the foundation of 
Mesta is that it is mediaeval. Probably it is to be attributed to the early 
years of the Genoese administration of Chios (1346-1566), the earliest reference 
to it quoted by Mr. Aigenti being that of Q^stophorus Bondclmontius in 
1422 : Amista€ portum laudamus tt turrim.'^ 

Whatever the date, however, there are good grounds for assuming that at 
least one feature of the plan of Mesta—the use of the outer walls of houses on 
the perimeter as the defensive walls of the village—is in conformity with a 
tradition of very loi^ standby in the islands of the Aegean. The passage 
in the Laws of Plato already referred to lunts at something of the sort, and 
archaeological evidence of a similar arrangement from the seventh century 
B.C., or earlier, exists at Vroulia, in the island of Rhodes.® Here a headland, 
having precipitous cliffs towards the sea, was defended on the landward side 
by a line of buildings, generally one, but sometimes two, rooms deep, strung 
across the neck of Che headland, and presenting a blank wall to landward. 
Vroulia can hardly be said to have been a town, and in any case the peculi¬ 
arities of the site were bound to make it differ from an inland fortified place; 
but the idea of houses joined each to each to form a defensive wall is certainly 
there. 

If this idea is applied to an inland town or village, where the defensive 
wall must form a closed circuit, there follow certain consequences which may 
be observed at Mesta. First, the size of the town must be limited and known 
from the start. This implies a definite act of foundation, Secondly, the 
houses on the perimeter can be approached only from the interior, and in its 
simplest form this means that there must at least be a central open space 
surrounded by a single thickness of buildings approached directly from it. 
Further, the necessity of limiting the number of gates imposes a similar 
limitation on the means of access to the centre, and, in a more complex example 

* Of.cit., 1 ,24. ' Kineht X. F., VrsiJia, >914. Cob, j-S »adp]ia ai esid. 
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such zs Mesta, this gives us a very few main streets leading to the centre. 
From these, access to remainder of the town must be by means of con¬ 
centric loops, as in the north-western quarter, or by culs-dt-s/iCy as elsewhere. 
Such an arrangement, complicated at first glance, but extremely simple in 
principle, is one that could be set out according to custom by a band of 
colonists. The position and extent of the central square (or, in the case of 
Mesta and other mediaeval foundations in the south of Chios, the central 
tower) and the position of the limiting walls would first have to be determined, 
after which the intermediate spaces could be divided into lots and provision 
made for access to them. It should be noticed, incidentally, that cuk-de-sac 
impose fewer limitations on the surveyors, as a means of approaching the 
intermediate lots, than loops. 

The result of a flexible application of this method, according to the 
exigencies of site and private requirements, is a plan which, though obviously 
systematic when analysed, appears, to a stranger enterh^ a place for the first 
time, to be thoroughly haphazard- In the case of Mesta the narrowness of 
the streets, which means that the slightest deviation from the straight has the 
effect of closing the vista, aggravates the stranger’s confusion. Anyone who 
has tried to find his way for the first time, unguided, from one point to another 
in Mesta will have no difficulty in appreciating the predicament of the 
Thebans who, when surprised in the agora at Plataea, were unable to find 
their way out, and even mistook the door of a house built up against the wall 
for the gates of the city: nor will it seem strange to him that the Plataeaas 
could surround the Theban attackers, and block the ways of escape unseen, 
by breaking through the party walls of the houses.® Finally he m^ht be 
tempted to wonder whether it might not have been some such plan which 
Aristotle had in mind when referred to the old irregular method of building 
towns, as compared with the newer, regular method associated with Hippo- 
damos, as exemplified, for instance, at Olynthus. Answers to such questions 
must obviously await the excavation of authentic colonial sites. In the 
meantime there would appear to be some grounds for suggcstii^ that the 
Hippodamian development may have consisted in the substitution of the 
system of the chequer board, capable of expansion in any direction, for an 
older, more integrated type of plan. 


Tliue)Niida II, (-4. 
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Abbreviations 

The following abbreviations have been used, in addition to those already 
used in the Annual. 

Ariu, P. £, Aful, H ffiM gruo/mri di Altv, Fireozc, 

Biebet» DptbnSUr. Wlaiptreic tuot T^foirnpcHH, Berim and Leipzig 1930, 

Bieber, M T. td.,ffute^^fiu(jrmkaHdRMat T^tcitr. ftincetort, 19M, 

BuUe. H. Bulk, Unimuehjun oi pieehscAen TWtrra, MiUicbes, in«. 

O'R. W. Ddnfeld and B. RtiMb, n 4 r frwoUK^ TTts^, Aifaau, i'^6. 

Defram. A. DefruM wd H. Ledvaw SpUeurt, Pari*, t6c^. 

Fiechier, A 1 , A HI* E. Piechtcr. Bar m AtAt>tt L HI (AjisiAe pitth. 77 u«tfpbdt^, Stutcgui^ 

Id., Das TTualtr in Esstria (aame aerie*; rioularly Fkchfer, Mtpai^fotis, Onpas, Silo>^). 

Guide Bku. Guide Bleu, £4 OrAr, 1935 ed. 

TAre. F. Hlikr veu Gdnringer, T&e, ($99-1903. 

Thanks are due to the editors^ and to Mr. A. M. Woodward (on the 
subject of the theatre at Sparta), for their kind help and criticism. 


This article is intended to form a supplement to Tfu Grtek Theatre Cavea 
in BSA XLIII, 125 ff. In the case of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens a 
detailed description is not necessary, as the works of Fiechter and Pickard* 
Cambridge cover nearly all the ground; ^ comment is therefore confined to 
measurements of scats, etc. Theatres visited in Greece and the Aegean only 
are included. 

Athens, Theatre of Dionysus 

Measurements of seating m (he theatre of Lykourgos 

no. I (cf- BSA XLIII, 153, fig, 11) shows the notation here adopted for 
measuring the normal type of stone seating, both at Athens and elsewhere. 


' C. Aaii, 7 satn pta ggriri, 55*83. evolved new 
ibeorie* about the Amn of the tLeatre of Dloftyiu* in 
the iixtb and fifth centuria a.c. Hi* lu. 1? giva an 
atteaapeed recowniciion <if what he call* tM theatre 
of Tbeapi*. TEe remit U uncouvinoiif for ibe follow* 
incremou. (1) Aspoint^ouibyPioujd-GambridM, 
T^ha BtejjwTu b AiAfns, 8, (be orimcatton of w 
earlioi orobatra )» ali&o«( cefcaiAty futed by the 
ooeformalien of the hillside, aod rauM therdbre be 
roughly at riglU'aa^es’to the oido toe^ of Dtonvsua 
(xme dial ib< wall SMj 1* parallel to inat of the older 
ieiD|^)j wbereai Anti** recooatruetion form* an 
angle <a 64* with the wall of the older temple, (s) 
The shape of U* reeeewucted orchestra, rectilinrar 
on three rides and curved on the fbunb, is voy un¬ 
likely. (5) He makes the fragment of wall J5 form 


the wai side of a rectangle in ihe middle of (be 
orchestra serving as an altar base or the lilu; but 
this rectangle would be 15 m. long I 
Anti’i fb. iS^ves his recontfniction for the theatre 
of Aoebylus. Thl* includes, a* stage buUdings, the 
base T and the loog hall to the south of it. As. 
however, lifth century sberds bave been (bund under 
(he north wall of the laiitf {</. Pickard*CaRiLridge, 
at., 17), it cannot well dat^ as Anti would have it, 
to the ‘ pripTissifai aan ’ of the centu^. His cavea 
for this period is traperivon.sbaped, the drainage canal 
forreing the east side of ibe ordiescra. Such a schone 
cannot disproved, but It involves perodas walls 
coDveraiag tovrard* the stage. Instead of away from It 
as do tbe exlsiiAg walls. 
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measarcmenls throughout being given in centimetres. The approximate 
measurements of the seatii^ in the Lykourgos cavea the theatre of 
Dionysus ^ are: AB 31-33, BC 3, CD 44, DE 4*5, BF I0'5, FG $ or more, 
GH 22, PQ. 76, AL 9, NE 30*5. MB is difficult to measure, as there is a 
slight M in the horizontal portions, but Ficchtcr’s figure of 35 cms. is truer 
than DOrpfeld’s 33 cms. Vertical slits are to be seen in places on the fillet 
fronts, and while some of these slits have only a narrow interspacing, others 
arc 41 cms. apart. As this is a reasonable width for one person, it may well 
have served as a measure; but this cannot have been more than an approxima¬ 
tion, as when the cavea was really crowded more room could be made. 

M N_ 

a, ' 



Fio. i.t-Stons Sbatimo, Vsval Type, with Notahon. 


Stasrs. The stainvays have a width of 70-72 cms., a little narrower than 
the average. They are remarkable in that there is only one step to each 
tier, an arrangement not found elsewhere except at Peiraieus (Zea). But 
they have a considerable slope, which enables their height (rise) to be only 
22 cms. This slope would have been slippery in wet weather, so grooves 
were cut across it, about six to each step. The tread of the steps measures 
75-79 cms. 

Peiraieus (Zea) * 

Siituiiiott. There were two theatres at the Peiraieus. The older one was 
at Mounychia, and is frequently mentioned in literature. Arias (18) says 
that nothing remains of it, but parts of the ana/emma can still be seen. The 
small theatre at Zea is of later date and was of secondary importance, but 
is nevertheless of interest. It lies on a hill of soft yellow limestone with a 

* S«e rLATt 14 : D-R Fiechtet, J I, 79; 1684, 1^; D*R ^ {pl&ia in Bulk sos; 

Plcktfd-Ciunbndg«^. fU., 37, 3S. Mas to. aad in Dwaso IV. 93. Excavsted by the 

* Philioe. iSdu, 50; iBSs, Si; Dregatsb, AE Greek ArchaeoUigical Society tmer Bhiltos in ino. 
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very gentle inclination. As a result the seats are low and must have been 
very uncomfortable.** 

Planning. The orchestra circle is prolonged at each end by straight 
lines, as at Athens. The cavea is divided into thirteen kerfddes with fourteen 
stairs, in spite of its smallness. This is obviously a direct imitation of the 
theatre of Dionysus, and its application here is rather unbecomii^, But 
it is made worse by the ridiculous expedient of doubling the stairs above the 
diazomay so that there must have been twenty-seven in the epithtatron.* As 
so many other details are copied from Athens, wc can take this artificial 
doublir^ of stairs as an almost sure sign that such doubling existed also in 
the theatre of Dionysus.^ The upper stairways are not now extant, but in 
the centre artificial walls and cross-ivalls in hard brownish^rey poros, built 
to support the diazoma and stairways, may be seen. The stairways are badly 



Fio. 2.— PsiAAiEus (Zba). ItfcmoN’m PiiOst Row. 


preserved at the bottom, but their positions were opposite the fourteen rosette 
Slones which covered the water-channel on the outside of the orchestra. 

Front rows of sfaU. Below the front row there is a rim, or wide shallow 
tier, which has a width of 1 85 m, in the centre, 2*60 m. at the wings. Philios 
calls this the front row, and suggests that it was designed for a wooden 
profudria. The felsity of this view was pointed out by Dragatsis, who, with 
Ddrpfcld, realised that the tier behind in reality formed the front row, or 
rather its foundation. 

The latter has two peculiarities- One is a small incision first noticed by 
Arias,*’who, however, has a theory that it held some sort of wooden strut 
for the support of the upper rows. As these rows are exceptionally wide and 
shallow, iht purpose of such a support is not dear. Actually ^e indsion 

•• O. hroMte. AJA XXXIX. 416, »yj ih*t the * "nie arthtedo^il evidciKe noi luflice to 
the*ir« was never cornered, and doubii it it wa» used deiennine ibb, but to the siae of the A(ha« 

in ill preaeni fonn The pavement the paM|e oavea, doubling was cmaiely called for. 
between (he prtiu^na and orchestra gutter was left m * He glva tvrong measureounts (see no. 3). 
various SLaam of completion. Bulk (sos) mentions the poual^iiy of a wooden 

* Cf. Judekb. Ttpagr^lrie an Athai, 442. but did not oocke (he incision. 
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must have served for a small wooden prohedria^ for it is exactly in the middle 
and of the shape shown in pig. 2. Tlie arcs AB, GD represent the front of 
the ordinary scats, which together with the wooden prohidria (E) formed the 
front row. 

The other peculiarity of this front row is a series of ‘ mason’s marks 
inscribed on the upper surface near the joins of stones.’ There are fifty-four 
in all, consisting, left to right, of A to fi, AA, B6 and ff, each of the twenty- 
seven appearing twice. Since there were twenty-seven stairways in the 
epitheatrony these twenty-seven pairs of letters may be connected with seating 
arrangements in the theatre; or they may merely have served to mark the 
joins if the whole row was at some time dismantled and moved. For the 
position of these letters see pio. 3. 



Seats. All the seats have been removed except a few rock-cut ones at 
the side rear. Some are scattered round the neighbourhood, and Philios 
took measurements of several sizes of seat. But the limestone foundations 
on which they were situated are clearly visible, and have a he^ht of only 
20*5 cms. towards the bottom, an elevation scarcely permitting a good view 
or a comfortable seat. The upper tiers, however, were raised higher.® 

Sudrs. In the stairs too the theatre of Dionysus has been copied, for there 
is only one step to each row. There is consequently a considerable upward 
slope, but, as iar as can be seen, the steps were not, as in Athens, cut across 
by ridges for the prevention of slipping. Blocks of stairs which are preserved 
measures length (width of stair) i m., breadth 90 cms., height 22 cms. In 
the small rock-cut section the st^rs arc also rock-cut. 

Biazma. Of this there are no remains, except for the foundation walls 
mentioned above. These are necessary owing to the feeble slope of the 
natural hill, which caused the greater part of the cavea to be artificially 
banked up, and still gave only a small difference in level between one row 
and the next 

LaU. Second century b.c.® 


* DngAuii, let. tU. 


* Up(o97au. 


* Bu])e<&04i Arias tS. 
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Thorjkos 

Owing to the peculiar shape (rectilinear centre with curved wings) and 
primitive appearance of the theatre at Thorikos, many writers have ascribed 
to the cavea an antiquity which it probably docs not possess. The theory 



I * 

_ t ,1 ,1 _' _ I . ■ .1 

Flo. 4. — Thorjkos. Plan. After Papers of the AmsficM Schoel IV, pi, IV {cf BuUe, pi. ri). 

of a connection with the ^ora steps at Lato in Crete has been discussed in 
BSA XLIII, 328. Anti sees in the rock-cut seat south of E in fig. 4, taken 
with the eastern wing of wall C, a primitive ckom earlier than 550 b.c. To 

>• Cushing, FapfTt the AsnerUat School IV, 33; Excavated ibe Aioericao Sdiool at Atheiu. 

Mills, tM., (09: Bieber, 20; “ TAfri {ir«n i^rrnn', 47 f.; ti. Faptrs •/th Aamitea 

R. C. Flkkiags, Thteirr endiu Drama, ScW/ IV, i ff- O. Br w ew, A^A XXxIX, 415 t, 

Bul]e 9, siq; Asian. HUlaria, 1933, 55 l^ood phoi^ niggefts that (he rock cutting was crigioAlly caised by 
grapl^; Capulo, Dtomu HI, 301; Tv 7 90; Arias quarrying, 

94; febcf, H.T., 1 ( 6 . PbMognphi aLAta 
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this it may be objected: (i) that the rock-cut scat may have bad no con¬ 
nection with the theatre: Anti himself compares it with the seats at the 
Athenian Pnyx; (2) that the eastern wing of wall C is not parallel to the 
rock-cut seat, and seems rather an extension of the earlier waU Cj designed 
to provide a species of parodos. 

Wall C. This was in principle a terrace wall, as the ground south of it 
is about 2-50 m. lower than the present top course.^* It is doubtful if it ever 
rose high enough to form a background for scenery; and Dorpfcld’^ must be 
wrong in suggesting that a wooden skene could have existed to the south of it, 
owing to the great drop in level. Possibly this wall, dating from the sixth 
or fifth century b.c., is the earliest surviving part of the theatre proper. It 
may well, however, have been repaired or extended at a later date. The 
straight section 30*75 m. loi^ is extended at the east by an oblique wall of 
rough stones, which appears to be of later date. 

Orefustra. This forms a rough rectangle some 30 m. bng and 14, m. 
(Arias wroi^ly gives over 16 m.) wide. When excavated it contained a 
deep earth fill revetted by the terrace wall and with a top layer of beaten 
red earth .^4 Originally, before being filled up, the orchestra had been 
roughly semicircular. 

Foundations J and K. The base J must have been for an altar- The 
eastern wing of the cavea has been carefully cut so as to leave it clear. Miller’s 
suggestion {loc. cit, 10) that J may have been a prokedria is untenable. As to 
K, it has rightly been identified as the temple of Dionysus- Near it a fourth 
century b.c. inscription^® AlONYHli was found, also a bronze coin; but 
Cushing and Arias are wrong in accepting these as evidence that the temple 
cannot be earlier than the fourth century. 

J^k wall south of E. This has been accurately described in Papers of the 
American School IV, and elsewhere. Its original use is obscure, but it seems 
to have had no direct connection with the theatre. Later it was converted 
into two small rooms, V and W, probably for the tise of actors. 

Lower half ofcavea. The central kerkis is completely rectilinear, and consists 
of some nineteen rows, now poorly preserved, divided off at each side by a 
narrow stairway. On the outside of these stairways the rows become curved, 
and are bounded by the parodos wall G-G" and the wall E-E'. The whole 
is encircled by an analomma (G-B-B'') of remarkable shape, following the 
curves of the rows of scats. This is made of small square blocks, 10-20 cms. 


11 Fapet ef tht Amefieni SOt^l IV, jd, 

aimaia th«t ia ordn tp tp the kvel o( Hf ((Ke 
nnt row pf seats) ii must have been I'd? m. (>$ ft.) 
high. This is true, but it is more that 

was a downward slope Troca north to south in ibe 
crehestra. 


^ D*R III. There is also no room £pr a narrow 
ptSuan, which Cushing restores on the e^e of tbe 
orchestra^ for the luter U already quite narrow 
CDOU^ wtbout further curtailment. 

i« 'Cushing, bt. at., 30; ootbing now visible. 

It Cudiin^. be. A., 
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high, the joints being filled in with pebbles. The parados wall G-G" 
consists of square blocks of this kind alternating with larger blocks. The 
wall E-E' is cut out of the rock, and the stones laid on this appear, as in the 
upper section, to be merely seats, with no parapet terminating them—a 
rather dangerous arrangement for the spectators, as there is a considerable 
drop at this point. 

Siais. These are of local bluish stone, well worn, and quite plain, without 
a sinking for the footrest. Height 25-35 cms.,** width 61-65. This does 
not allow much foot-space, and the theatre is not a comfortable one. 

Stairs. There are only two stairways and three kerkides in the lower 
section, the same (not preserved) in the upper. The two stairways in the 
lower section are unusually steep and only 62 cms. wide {the normal width 
in other theatres is go erns. or i m,). 

ExUnsion of cavea. The upper half of the cavea has been proved to have 
been an addition to the original scheme. The point where the old and new 
anaUrmaUi meet near E is clearly marked, as the stones are not bonded 
together; while at B there is a noticeable angle. By this extensbn twelve 
new rows were added, and the old amlmma wall fell into disuse, while the 
new one, outside it, followed approximately the same curve. Here again 
the seats extend on to the wall top; elsewhere they are not well preserved, 
The appearance of the anoltrtma from the rear can be seen in PLATfi 2r; this 
also shows the entrance Y, which, like the entrance 2 , passes over a pointed 
arch.*’ 

DaUs and deoelopmnt of cavea. As has been shown in BSA XLIII, 127 f., 
it is most unlikely that there is any connection between the rectilinear ‘ grand¬ 
stand ’ at Lato in Crete and the cavea at Thorikos. The theory that the 
slope of the hill rendered a rectilinear cavea easier to construct, and that only 
the sides had to be curved, must be abandoned in view of Cushing’s discovery 
that the natural shape of the hill was semicircular. Arias, following Bullc, 
distinguishes sixth and fourth century building, but does not state how much 
he attributes to the sixth century. In reality the building periods should be 
further subdivided. The following succession would easily account for the 
principal peculiarities, but in the absence of exact dates the chronology can 
only be a relative one: 

(<j) Wail C constructed to support orchestra terrace. Spectators watched 
from hill slope abovc- 

(^) It is possible that wooden benches were erected in what was later 

'* Cuabin; giva 35 ons., Arias 45. The aciual rirainue purposes. Y hu an angle turning watwsrds. 
meaniremnni of tit boiiom (fim) row proved lo b« ** 'Die iorttfkation of Thoriku by ibe Acheniafu in 
38 J^<,orthe second row 3 1 cms. ^ s.c,, mcniioned in Xen. fftii. I. a, r, has no 

arches may have brai umsuucted for iremediaie bearing upon Cheexieiuioo of the rhcaire. 
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the central section of the lower cavea (H-H")* These would be rectilinear, 
and would only be about r 5 m. long. 

(c) These wooden benches were replaced by stone seating of locally 
quarried stone. There would be no analmma at this stage, but probably 
lateral stairways. 

(d) Stone benches would be added on either flank, and in order that the 
spectators might face the orchestra, these benches would naturally curve round. 
This curve would in any case be necessary on the east side, owing to the 
outcrop of rock. On the west side the curve could be artificially embanked 
where necessary, and brought round so as to leave a passage between the 
cavea and the temple (K) which may already have been in existence.** The 
presence of the altar (J) necessitated the cutting off of a few rows of the cavea 
at the east wing. Analemmaia surrounded the whole. 

(e) The upper section was added,*® including a further section of anaUmma 
and the entrances Y and Z- 

(/) In order to provide facilities for simple acting, the rooms V and W 
were built on to the rock-cut seats, and a wall added opposite, at an angle 
to the wall G, in order to provide an east paroiiw, conveiging towards the 
octerior. 

It may be objected that the wall C is not dated early enough to be placed 
first in order; but the dating of terrace walls b often open to dbpute, and it 
may have been repaired to a great extent. It b doubtful whether thb wall 
can be connected with any kind of 5 kene \ as at Ikaria and Rhamnous, there 
seems to have been no real stage and practically no facilities for actors— 
none, that b, until the rooms V and W were constructed. 


Rhamnous ** 


Situation. The acropolb is near the sea, and lies to the north of a higher 
hill on which are the temples of Nemesb. Between the two hills, on the 
acropolb slope, b the space used for dramatic performances. 

Planning. The acropolis fortification wall constitutes the upper limit of 
the cavea, No seats are preserved except the front row, which consbts of 
two rectilinear bases of local marble, side by side. The wider east one 
supported tht proksdria thrones described in BSA XLIII, 176. The narrow 
west base ** has six incbions for stclai, which have not survived but doubtless 
bore inscriptions. The ‘ orchestra ’ b roughly rectangular, and extends 


W. Wredfr, AUueU A/tfwnt, 34 su^jerrs (hii ibe 
b Mateaporuy with th« ext«asion meotioAed 
in ab«v«, 

** WrsiU, loc. at, zem»i)a that ctfly dAUnc 

oT eciottioo 10 ibeiate fifth cenrury u oot justified 


bier Uierds heviaf beoi fomd b^w the exieoflon. 

** BiUjograpby ia BS 4 XLIII, n, 9. Photo* 
graph F1.4TB aa. Excavated moirty tuperfieSaUy in 

i8to. 

" See KAn ea. 
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from pTohedria lo a parallel wall 11*20 m. distant. Beyond this again is 
a terrace wall 6*20 m. further south-“ 

Appearand of theatre. The cavea behind the prohedna cannot have had 
« any kind of seating, as it shows no trace of the irregularities in the rocky slope 
having been evened out,** The orchestra is of roughly square shape, bounded 
on two sides by the prokedrxa and the first wall. As to the space between the 





Pro. 5.— Ruamnous. Plan. (After BuUe. pi. u). 

A Acropolis waits. B Audiiorium. C (Using ground. D Statue base (not E Orchestra. 

F Debris. C Dressing roc^n (?). H Terrace walls, 

first wall and the terrace wall, BxiUe has no reason to call it a houleuUricn. 
It must have been completely open on each side, and can only have served 
the purpose of a dressing and waiting room for the actors. The orchestra, 
which had a slight slope away from the cavea, was the only place for acting, 
as in other theatres in Attic demes. 

Inscriptions. In the first place, it seems that the area was called a dkrrpov. 
An inscription** says: 'Avcryfxfevai 84 t686 t6 Xi6lv«i m\ u r fltjai 

a Bulk's meMureramt ^ it appcAred to me 10 be On ibis point Bulle u right, Ariis wroqg. 
nearer 3*50 jn. iSgt, 26. 
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h T$ Setrtxp (fourth century a.c.)- This may refer to one of the stclai 
from the base mentioned. Secondly, we know that performances of comedy 
took place, owic^ to the occurrence of the word KCi>ucp5ot$ in one inscription.*® 
Apart from the prokedria dedications, we have a further dedication to 
Dionysus,*’ who had a temple nearby.. 

Date. Together with Ikaria, Rlwmnous is the simplest form of theatre 
we know. Bullc (4) dates the prokedria to the fourth century b.c., and the 
walls cannot be earlier than the fourth century, which is the date of the 
inscriptions, A kind of theatre, however, may have existed here earlier, 
though without stage or seating of any description. 


Ikabja 


Situation, Near the modem village of Dhioniso,*® to the north of Mount 
Pentelikon, on a gently sloping site above a stream, The public buildings 
are grouped round the agora. To the east is a chorcgic monument, an 
unusual feature for such a small theatre, and not situated on the same side 
of the agora as the theatre. North of this is a small temple, and towards the 
west further buildings, including a temple identified as the Pythion. South 
of the latter are supporting walls and an altar; and to the extreme south, 
the theatre, The whole is on a very small scale. 

Planning. There is the closest resemblance to Rhamnous. No acropolis 
wall exists behind the auditorium, but the latter is constituted by an even 
rougher slope, obviously not intended for seats. A feature not mentioned 
in the accounts is a fragmentary wall of three large blocks, facii^ east and 
west, lying 20 m. S.S.W. of the prokedria (K). This may have constituted the 
boundary of the auditorium. As at Rhamnous, we have bases for stclai side 
by side with bases for the prokedria, which has been described in BSA XLIII, 
177. The orchestra is a rectangle 19 m. long but only 8 m. across; for, facing 
the prokedria, is a terrace wail, supported by buttresses (not niches for dedica^ 
tions, as Bullc thinks), and flanked by two short walls of unequal length and 
at different angles, as shown in the plan. 

Use of tkeatre. The appearance and use must have been very similar to 
those at Rhamnous. The choregic monument shows that acting must have 
taken place; no doubt the actors were able to wait their turn behind the 
terrace wall, and the struts may also have supported a wooden ladder for 


*• /f?ii H78. 

Ab& recorded in ttoi, :6. 

* BibUognphy la BSA XLlil, <77 n. >. Phol^ 
^ph PLATS Or. Qieavated by cii« Ainericaa School 
ai Aihetu, 1688^. 

** It bw aamralty becc conjectured that ibe 
iBodtfD aame Dhidoiao haa some coocectioa with the 


aacUnt ceremooica in boaour of Dionysus^ and tbia 
view is upheld by D. M. RobiuoD in )iespriia XVII, 
I 4 t, n. 1. But the only accject for the place 
WM Ikana, and there 11 no evldeoce for the name 
Dhibniso earlier (haa Turkish times; one enlanatiofi 
fsighi be 10 refer it to a landowner or miueeper of 
that oaste I 
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them. There are four pertinent inscriptions from Ikaria; !G I* 1S6-7 
(about 440 B-c.; cf. AJA ist Ser. V (1689), 308); IG 11 1281b, 1282b, 
1285b (all fourth century b.c.). Thespis, who came from Ikaria, may have 
performed frequently in his native deme before travelling round Attica.*® 



I?iQ. 6 .—Ikaria. AAct Papen ef tiu American School V. 

P SmtH frmpte, H Pychioo. K of Chetire. K SieUj ofihMire. X BUin^ ground. 

Y Oreheiintofihntre. Z A^ra, 

Date. From whatever date a theatre may have existed in Ikaria, the 
present remains arc very similar to the Rhamnous theatre, and may be 
contemporary with it. 

*' The ouiDcroua refereaces to Thopis may b* fouad in Pickard>Gambr(dee, Duhjrmb. Tfogt^ end Comtdf, yj. 







• • • 

Fig. 7.—Osoms. Pum ot th* Tmeatrs. From Fiechwr, Oropcs, pi. I. 

PUnmng. As usual, the cavea forms rather more thaa a semicircle. The 
pCTodos walk are almost exactly parallel to the walls on cither side of the 
stage, which support a slope leadii^ up to it,®* There is no trace of a canal 
round the orchestra, although one can be seen cutting the east parodosj but 
there is a row of white marble slabs {brming a semicircle behind the thrones, 
Ficchter*s statement that its ends are prolonged in tangent 5tra4:ht) at 

** BiUiogrtpb/ in BSA XLIII, 180, o. 1; also bdow. Excavnted id86. 

Ami, TMtri Art^, iio E For Dor^eld’s ** Seo XLIIC, iSo. 

«jppe«c)9n ol* u onriier ihncre nentby, see p. 33 ** 'Ro’' Rw’ in Plechier, Onp«s, pi. 2. 
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Oropos ^ 

Situation. The theatre is not in the ancient town of Oropos, but at the 
shrine of Amphiaraos some two miles away. Here, in a shady valley, was a 
large precinct with temples and stoas, to which pilgrims came to be healed, 
as at Epidauros. The cavea is built on a hillside facing S.E. towards the 
valley. The orchestra has a diameter of over 12 m., almost equal to the 
lei^th of the proscenium, but this measurement includes the five thrones 
placed inside it.®* 

A 
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each side is not beyond question, as it can be seen, on the actual site, that 
the slabs have been much displaced. 

The number of the marble thrones, which, as at Priene, arc inside the 
orchestra circle, is five. From this Fiechcer concludes that the cavea was 
divided into five hrkides: Arias questions this, but adduces no arguments. 
If there had been five kerkidts^ we should have expected the third throne to 
be exactly in the centre of the rim or nearly so: actually it is several feet west 
of the centre. This suggests that it was placed there in order to avoid blocking 
the central stairway. 3 * If there was a central stairway, the number of 
kerkides was even^ perhaps six. At both Oropos and Priene the thrones are 
spaced unequally, and at Priene they do not avoid the stairways, as there is a 
passage between \ but some kind of symmetry in the centre of the cavea is 
almost universal, and we must assume a reason for its absence. 

SioHng and stairw<^s. No traces of these remain, nor can any surviving 
stone be said to belong to them; the possibility of a wooden auditorium 
should not be excluded. As to the stone remains now visible (A, B in fio. 7), 
Arias is correct in saying: * The scries of slabs of local stone, which docs 
not even follow the arc described by the orchestra, has evidently no other 
purpose but to hold up the falling soil Anti, to support his theory of the 
‘ trapezoidal ’ origin of the cavea, has to suppose, wrongly, (a) that these were 
rectilinear (A actually shows a distinct curve) j {^) that they were originally 
seats rather than substructures. 

So-called ‘ small theatre and chronology. An inscription from Oropos, 
dated 387 b.g., refers to the conscruciion of a water channel, and continues: 
XiSotS xpi^orrs tqij fe< toO Ssdrpou toO Yorb, t6[i ^wu6v. Ddrpfcld un¬ 
earthed from an altar, about 100 yards from the theatre, a series of stone tiers 
(only three now remainii^), forming a partial ellipse in shape, and wrote: ^ 

‘ Vor dem alien Tempel . . . lag urspriingliek ein Altar des Amphiaraos zsssammen 
mit einigen anderen Altdren. Urn diesen AHarplalz wurde nock im V. Jahthundert ein 
einfachesi elliplisches Theater von der Gestalt de^enigen von Thorikos erhauV Relying 
on the inscription, he supposed that the remsdning tiers were taken away to 
form a water channel, these lowest three having p>erhaps become buried by 
387 B.C. 

This has rightly been doubted by other writers. The excavation may 
well have discovered the eferrpov mentioned in this inscription, but the latter 
need not have been what we should call a theatre. As there is no evidence of 
dramatic representations at Oropos in the fifth and fourth centuries. Arias 

** At Frienc thm is itot » throne exictly in (he ** Deipfeld, Af 4 XL.VII, 9$; Fiechter, OnptSt 9 $; 
cestre. u (hij is occupied by en nicer. See A. fon Arlu 74: Cepuio, Diaaia III, 308, d. ao. 

Getkan, X>a> ThtaUr «M Frient, pi. IX. esd BSA iC VII ^55, ao; ef. A 4 £ 18B7, 62, 

XUlTiSo. •* AM XLVnt sy. 

Op.cd.,66. 
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supposes the oval tiers to have belonged to the auditorium of a stadium for 
gymnastic games etc., such as arc mentioned in IG Vll 4254, 414. But the 
sanctuary of Amphiaraos was over two miles from the actual town of Oropos; ^ 
except at special limes of pilgrimage the shrine would have been virtually 
deserted, and so it did not necessarily require a stone auditorium. The 
words Kcrrd -r6u p&>w 4 v may well have been inserted to avoid confusion, 
there was, in 387 B.C., also a Werrpov proper. In that case Dorpfeld and 
others are incorrect in assuming that the Hellenistic stone theatre had no 
predecessor on the same site. It seems most reasonable to suppose that the 
site of the real theatre, used for dramatic performances, never changed,*^ 
and that this 6iQTpov Kcrrd y 6 n pcopdv was not a theatre at all in our sense of 
the word, but a small scries of steps on which spectators probably stood to, 
watch processions and competitions. 


Erbtria 


The history of the existing orchestra and cavea at Eretria has been un¬ 
ravelled through the preservation of the old skeru at the back of the later 
stage buildings. As the old skene is at the same level as the logeicriy and there¬ 
fore about 3 m. higher than the present orchestra, it follows that the orchestra 
must have been excavated in Hellenistic times and the cavea pushed further 
away from the old ikene. From beneath the proscenium {hjrpQskenion) a 
vaulted passage passes under the logeion and old sktiu, and what may be 
* Charon’s steps ’ ® lead below the orchestra and emerge under its centre. 
Fiechtcr, Eretria, fig. 28 gives a good idea of how the change was made.^* 
It seems likely that the first cavea was provided with wooden seats bn scaffold¬ 
ing, as the theatre was situated in a plain with no elevation.** The second 
cavea, on the other hand, was partly excavated below ground level, partly 
supported on an earth embankment erected with earth from the excavation- 
can be dated to about 320 b.g.*** Brownson compares Mantincia and 
Megalopolis for embankments, but that at Megalopolis was only on the wings. 

Situation. In the middle of the plain, between the acropolis (on a low 
hill) and the sea, adjoining the temple of Dionysus. The cavea faces almost 
due south.** 


** Die Ittta wu ne«r the moderp in 

ftonh Attica. 

** fiechtcr, Ottfiot, 13 f,, e6 cooiklav (bat (be whole 
layout forau 4 S ‘ SiiwtS', aad dates the 6nt period^ 
ibe efaeatre, tadudi n ^ the cavea, to B.C.; 

BuUe gives 900 a.c. 

^tl dates the Uooe subsuuctves to (he fifth 
century. Diii is probably too eaily; but there may 
have been, la the lourtb century, iKfia rating on Kone 
cuppons. 

Pbotfigrapb piatx lO bdow. Beet account by 


Brewnsoo. AJA lit ser. VII (iSoi), 266; Fiechier, 
SeAfi«, s6: b'R. its. Excavaiea too^j. 

« Pollux rV, ijs. 

cr, D R 114. 

** Ct. BSA XLIII, i«3, tjo. As pomted out by 
R. B. Wyehcriey, lS 6 ni. 137, Eretria can 
coetribute nothing to Anti’s theories, 

*** Bul]e (qi) and Arias (1:7) date it to about 
SOO B.C.; if. Plater, Brrtria, 7. 

** As at Athens, but contrary to Vicruvius' recom¬ 
mendations (cf. BSA XLIII, 133). 
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Planning. The ground plan is circular with prolonged ends, of the Athens 
type, and is divided by twelve stairways into eleven kerkicUs ; only some of the 
stairways can be seen, but the number is beyond doubt. There is no evidence 
of a dzazonuiy*'^ or of back entrances as at Manlineia; and nothing of the 
circular anaUmma exists. 

Stairs. Width of stairs 94 cms.; but lateral stairs narrower. Brownson 
states that the steps, which have a height of 14*5 to r 6 cms. and a considerable 
slope, are exceptionally arranged so that four steps correspond to three rows 
of seats- It is difficult to affirm this from inspection, owing to the ruinous 
condition, of the cavea. 

SeaHng. See BSA XLIII, 158 f. 

Prokedria. It is stated by the excavators that marble fragments, perhaps 
belonging to thrones, were found in the orchestra. There is no room for 
marble thrones in the cavea, and if such existed in the orchestra they have 
left no traces. 

Date. Bulle (86 f.) gives reasons for dating the original theatre to about 
441-411 B-C., and Fiecbter concurs. The date of the reconstruction has 
already been mentioned. 

Chajronsia 


Situation. The cavea is rock-cut, and is situated on the steep north slope 
of the acropolis hill. It therefore faces north, and as it gets little sun except 
in midsummer, is particularly cold and damp. It had, however, a fine view 
over Lake Kopais. 

'Planning. This is conspicuous by its absence. There are no stairways, 
in spite of the steep angle of the cavea and the wall of rock which shuts off 
the four upper rows. Also there are no visible stage buildings, no extant 
hsdria, no recognisable no real diazoma or analmma. The rows of seats 

have only a slight curve and are poorly worked. If, in spite of all, there 
is no doubt that this was a theatre, that is partly due to the discovery of a 
late Hellenistic inscription,^^ which reads: 


.IT. . , . 

.t 6 Tr]poOTcf|vi[ov 

WTci *rfit ywovKi? Z]wKp<rnVat 

.AiovOeoji 

.{i]v 46 r)K«. 


*' There can only have bees iweaty*five rcw> in all. 
•* AJA tsijcr, Vn (189:), 870. 

*67. 
aS f. 

'* LeaU, TmtU mCr$tet, li. i:9i Ulnchi. 
Rtiun bt GruAenktd, i, 159; Suraias, Or., i. 


30 $: Vfiicher, £>un<nMn<^ Baedeker, Cteett, 

FAE t^e?, lod; Guide 6ku 259 f.i Arias 6^. 
orperioeacal excavation, ia (ho orchestra and 
below, by the Greek Archaeological Sooety in 1907 
revealed nothing. Photograpb aoTB s6. 

•' /evil 3409. 
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As suggested in £SA XLHI, 164, this proscenium, which has left no traces, 
must have been of wood. 

Rows. Tliere are sixteen or seventeen rows, the seats being entirely cut 
out of the rock, and the curvature being much slighter than in most theatres, 
to such an extent that from fifty yards away the tiers appear to be recti¬ 
linear. Some 2 m. from the west wing, however, they suddenly take 
on a far more pronounced bend.®* An examination of the rock surface 
revealed that in all likelihood no artificial embankment existed on the wings. 
The slight elevation visible in the distance in plate zb must have been used 
to afford, by means of a slope, access to the four upper rows, which are cut 
off from the remaining seats by the high wall of rock.®* Leake and Ulrichs, 
locc. citt., claim that the sides were originally covered with earth and masonry, 
i.e., in a manner similar to Argos. But the Grreck excavations in 1907 failed 
to reveal the slightest trace of masonry. 

Dinsiorts. Leake speaks of two diazomatOy and presumably refers to the 
high rock wall as one and the flat space twelve rows below it as the second. 
Arias first says that there are eleven rows below the diazomay thus calling the 
high wall a diazo^\ and then asserts that the di/izflsna is i*20 m. wide, which 
only applies to the flat space below. In reality neither of these is a diazftma. 
The purpose of the upper wall is to permit the cutting of the four top rows 
without undue excavation into the steep hill of rock. The purpose of the 

lower space cannot have been to serve as diozmCy for it is only just above the 
bottom of the whole cavea, and it narrows considerably towards the wir^s, 
finally disappearing altt^ether (see plate zb). It more probably served 
as the base for a wooden prokedria bench. The tier above it is 68 cms. higher; 
this would easily leave a clear view for the spectators behind. The steps in 
front of t\iz pTokedria base are at least partly®* rectilinear, in distinction to 
those behind it, and obviously did not serve as seats. 

Orchestra. The rock ends abruptly two steps below^ this prokedria, and 
there is a drop of nearly 80 cms. even to the present level of the earth, which 
slopes downwards away from the cavea, The original orchestra level must 
also have had a small slope, and may have been approached from the pro- 
kedria by one or two wooden steps connected with the existing rock-cut steps. 

Measvrments. The seals are unusually narrow and most uncomfortable. 
Averse height 34 cms., average width only 41 cms, It may be suspected 
that whenever possible the audience sat only in alternate rows, for the amount 
of footspace is extremely small, The greatest width of the prohedria base is 
1*78 ra. Behind this are eleven rows, all of varying measurements, the 

** This pccuIiAriry, which not bceo reported io tshec from & point iiiUDediateJy above it. 
any account, b shown la n.ATfi 3^. **1^0 fim step ss compfecely rectilinear; the 

^ The lat ter is visible in ebe pbetegraph, which was second more airoed. 
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average already given. The eleventh row has normal width, but b backed 
immediately by rock wall, i*6o m. high. Behind this are four roughly 
carved rows, with similar measurements, which may be a later addition. 
Above them is a second wall about 2*30 m. high. Even higher than this an 
unskilled workman has tried to work the rock, as at A^os, but without 
much success. The inscription AnCAADNOS AA®NA®OPin APTAMfAOZ 
rOHAINAZ,^* seen by Leake and others, cannot now be made out. 

Use as theatre and dale. The inscription !G VII 3408 mentions men’s 
choruses. Arias tries to connect with the theatre a statement by Plutarch 
about worship of Dionysus by the women of Chaironcia; but this cannot be 
supported. The inscription mentioned above, p« S 5 » speaks of a proscenium, 
so dramatic performances must have taken place; and judging from the 
absence of stairways and the awkwardness of the seating, we may perhaps 
ascribe the cavea to the late fifth century b.c., the upper rows being added 
at some period in the fourth (?) century. 


Delphi 


Siiualion. This small theatre, which faces S.E., lies in the top west 
comer of the sanctuary, one of the most pleasant situations in the whole of 
Delphi. 

Planning. There are seven kerhides, with eight stairways.®® The most 
curious feature, reminiscent of New Plcuron, is the use of the temenos wall, 
which is* rectilinear, as the S.W. side analmma. In order to correspond with 
this, the opposite (N.E.) wall has also been made straight; but the rear wall 
is curved, following the line of the scats. 

Details. There is no prohedria, and the orchestra and parodoi are covered 
with Roman paving. Tlie seats, however, are of the standard Greek type, 
and must sur^y be Hellenistic.®® There are thirty-six rows, with a diaioma 
above the twenty-ninth. Leading out from each side of the diazoma is 
a doorway; one of these goes through the temenos wail. The shape 
of the bottom row is circular (cf. BSA XLIII, 140, fig- 5*7), and the cavea 
encloses an area of nearly 185“. The inclination is of necessity steep, owing 
to its situation at the top of the temenos; but no rock is visible. The stair¬ 
ways are subdivided in the epitkeatron. 


** IG VIZ 3447, where w« ere loU: * LoUagius 
hit fivitra The Guide Bleu Mys some 

leccen ere vnihk. bui Dotbing could be leen oe our 
vUic. 

** QfiMsI. ^yotp. 7 !?. 

mmow is tMpku 4 , IlZ, 77; ArUs 58; N. 


Valcnifi, FtviUi 4 e IIT, vl, 1 5 *. Plan in 

^ 5 uppl. Bd. IV. >199, Fboiogra^ mats 50. 

** Not iix, u Arias aays, 

** The inscripiions 00 tJiem are, however, of the 
Roman period tcf. BSA XLlll, 1B4). 
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Laaissa 

Siluation. In the middle of the town, on a small eminence. 

Remains. Only a few rows of grey limestone seating, and a possible 
fragment of the proscenium. The seats arc remarkable in not having a 
fillet, the absence of such being rare before Roman times except in rock-cut 
theatres. They are mosdy very gently curved or even straight; they may 
come, therefore, from the wing of the cavea. 


Demet&ias 

Siluation. Facing east, near the gulf of Pagasai. 

Remains. Very few, as at Larissa. The stones visible at ground level on 
the south side have been wrongly taken as a parados wall. They arc too low 
for this, and seem rather to be a Roman passage made out of re-used blocks. 


Mycenae 

Situation. The whole theatre is situated on the mound formed by the 
‘ Tomb of Glytaemnestra ’, and on both sides of its dromos, originally without 
a break. It follows that the tomb must have been completely covered and 
unknown in classical and later times. The cavea ^es S.W. across the Argive 
plain. 

Remains. The only substantial extant remains consist of the prokedria 
benches, which have been described in 3 SA XLIII, 175, and slight traces 
of the skene foundations, lower down on the sides of the dromos. ^^ille {op. 
cit., 259) asserts that there were no parodoi, but this is very questionable. 
Between the benches are to be seen the openings of two staircases (not four, 
as Arias says). Of the rest of the cavea nothing remains, and it seems most 
likely that it was composed merely of wooden benches in roughly semi¬ 
circular arrangement. Wacc, loc. cU., mentions that some round stones are 
in situ, which could have served as bases for wooden uprights- 

Epigrapkual. Two inscriptions relating to Mycenae have been preserved: 
(a) BSA XXV, 409; (i) /(? IV 497, dating to 197-5 ® Both mention the 
celebration of Dionysia, and the former contains the words: 

AEAOXeAl TCll [KOINjftI TON MYKANEON AAMOKAEIMN eEOAllPOY 
AAKEAAIMONIOK AYTON KAI EPrONONI AYTOY KAAI2eA[l El 17PO]EAPIAN 
TOI2 AIONYIIOIZ. 


** Ajvtnitopotilo*, ADtU lotj. F. 

SxkUifi, D 4 S HtUMJu TJuuaim, 97; Arias 39. 
PbotMrm^ PLATi 3a. 

*> F. SiahJiQ (tfiS ochen), md Dmetrit:, 23 

and 1191 id., Dot fieUmiuJu ThasoHen, 73; Bu^l« 337; 


FAB i^ta. 154. 

** Boethius, BSA XXy\ 418; Aiiaa 86; Bulle 15a; 
A. J. B. Wace. Afyemat, 38, (^. 344, ^. Exeawed £y 
(he British Schou ai Athene, mE further cleared in 
1939. Photograph by P, H. SrubUngs, nATt 3/. 
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This decree would presumably give Damokleidas and his sons one of the 
existing prohedria benches. The award is specially qualified so as to cover 
the use of the benches only at the Dionysia. 

Date, As the other inscription mentioned above is of 197-5 
theatre is likely to have been built in the second half of the third century. 
The town was not flourishing again much earlier than this, and the probable 
use of wood in the cavea does not prove an earlier date, but merely lack of 
money or materials. 

Argos 

on excavations. These have been carried out in a most haphazard 
manner, and have not even yet been completed, especially the clearing of the 
stage buildings and parodoi. The rock-cut seats, on the other hand, have 
always been visible except for the bottom rows, and arc commented on by 
Leake,®* the authors of the Expedition de la Morie and others, who have 
contributed little to our knowledge of the theatre. A complete account is 
still lacking, and not only arc the excavation reports unsatisfactory, but the 
majority of text-books on the Greek theatre do not mention Argos at all. 

Situation. The cavea faces E.N.E., and the greater part of it is cut out of 
the rock at the foot of the hill Larisa, which dominates the town. The 
theatre was nearer to the centre of the ancient settlement than to that of the 
modern. To the south of the cavea are about thirty rectilinear rock-cut 
tiers,®* which have often mistakenly been called the ‘ small theatre This 
term is appropriate neither to the whole nor to the very small section which 
seems to have been rounded at a later date. The rectilinear tiers are probably 
of earlier cutting than the cavea of the theatre, as they interrupt the natural 
circle of the latter. Kophiniotis ®® thinks they constitute an earlier attempt 
at a theatre, suddenly abandoned in favour of the present site. He does not 
mention, however, that the tiers are rectilinear; and if both structures were 
intended to be theatre buildings, and were constructed at the same period, 
it is unlikely that one would have been made rectilinear and the other curved. 
It seems more reasonable to connect the rectilinear tiers with the Kpv'n'fpiov 


a Cuniuj. FtUptnMsat, iw 358. Excavation rmn 
in AM XVl, ^ {fCgpte^is}. A ooicc in ADtli 
66 menOona «xcavat>on9 ^ him m 1890, aixJ 
promiao fiirther reporu. but none eusi. Other re&.: 
E. A. Gftrdnes (and otbm), 77 w Bxnoatmt at 

batii, 43; kopbiniotii, 'kropla ‘reO 'ApYous< 86; 
Volkivt Atew Ourminiaii u Affat (MDpblet, 
' 930 * XLV. 483) Guide Bleu 

3^. Phoiofnpha 3^. 

Of Maaac, if; 396. 

** ii, 90, sfi. 

** Sm »LAn 3S; full deacriptioo and neaaure- 
menis in W. A. McDonnJd, iTu PaUHeM Maet»e 


Gratis 19 ^), 80 . 

** E.g, Guide Bleu. lac. EebUisio* 4t U Marts, 
ii, 01, which goea ao as to identilr tcpm« foundation! 
witD it» 'proscenium'. Anti, in XTl, 70 

(review of ray xnicle in BSA XLIIIV, addi>cej >1 at 
supporting hu theory of the uapeaoioai origin of the 
caves; but if, as argued below, it wu oci a theatre, 
itis of no value aa apaiallel. 

*• 'ItfTopla taO McDoDsld, ap. di. 84, 

eoitfiden that they were dther an earlier theatre or a 
bavkrttfiaii or uara for both purpoaes in the fifth 
ceorury. 
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mentioned by Pausanias.*® The small semicircle hollowed out later in the 
rock-cut tiers was perhaps intended as an odeion or houltuUmn. Between this 
and the theatre numerous stairs and pass^es have been cut- 

Plamin^. There arc four kerkidesj with five stairways. These arc not 
quite equally spaced, but the difference is not as great as is shown in Wieseler’s 
digram.’® Possibly, the stairs are of later origin than the remainder of the 
cavea, and were made in a haphazard manner. 

Diazofnata. There are two diazomaUi, both cut quite square into the 
rock. PIGS. 8,9 reproduce sectional drawings by R. W. Schultz, who, however, 


Fjo, 8.—Ajtoos- SacnoN through Upper Diazoua. From E. A. Gardner (add others), 
The ExzoMihns at Megaiopdis, 49, f^. 30 (plan by Scbulta). 

The measuretnents eiven, Iron top lefe te betcou ere ee in ceitifnecxes: 35*5, 64, 33*5, 71, 

*35> *98. 35*5>64. 

omits the deep water-channel which runs along the * lower diazoma \ This 
channel, which may have been covered with marble slabs at intervals, is 
29 cms. wide and 24 cms. deep. As it occupies practically the middle of this 
narrow ‘ diazoma *, it is more correct to avoid altogether the description 
‘ duizoma ’ for the latter, since it was evidently not intended as a passage for 
the spectators, but rather as a gap between two tiers for collecting water 
which trickled down from the upper seats. The upper diazoma is 1*35 m. 
high and i *98 m. (or with seat 2*67 m.) wide. It must have contained steps, 
placed sideways, giving access to the gpitfuatron. 

Pows. The rows at the top become less and less well defined, so that an 
exact computation is difficult: there were, however, about e^hty-four rows 

** U, so. 7. SeePauMTdu, ed. KH^aod BlOmner, from the tact. McDonald does not ducuas the poini. 
I, ^Ss. Viseher and otben do noi think thU likely ** CnetfoMh/ (1874), pi. I, 9?. 
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in divided into forty-nine below the ‘ lower diazQ^na * (water channel), 
sixteen up to the upper diazoma and about nineteen above this. But the 
highest rows cannot have described an arc of more than approximately a 
quarter of a circle. The hollowing of the Larisa hill was so slight that at 
the bottom an artificial embanJcment with stone seats had to be erected, 
while the top of the cavea cannot have extended to the sides. An estimate 
of sixteen thousand has been made for the seating capacity, and this may well 
be correct. The orchestra has a diameter of 21 m. 

Stairs. Rock-cut, two to each tier; average width 91 cms. 



Fio. 9.— Aroos. Section throuok ‘Lower duzoua^. From Gardner op. oil., 39, 

lig. 26 (plan by Schultz). 

Uoder A is the N*ater<ha3ia«I neDtioaed ia ibe teet; the rectangle to the leh or A a marble step 

supplied b the dravdng. Meanreatents (u f<a no. 8): 35'5, 69, 34*^ 73, $0, >49, 35*$. 69. 

Prokedria. See BSA XLIII, 175. 

Seating. See BSA XLIII, 154 f- The join with the rock-cut seating ia 
outside (not at) the second and fourth stairways.’* The rock-cut seating is 
completely square, without any projections. Measurements:(c) lowest 
seats, H. 32, W- 75; (^) central seats, H. 32 (Schultz gives an equivalent 
of 35*5), W. 69; (f) upper scats, H. 30 or more (Schultz 35 5), W. 62-64 
cms. Thus the narrowing of the rows is combined with a steeper inclination 
in the epitkeatron. 

Date. Vollgraff’* gives as a suggestion the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. But there are no positive indications, and the rough technique 
would seem rather to point to late fifth or early fourth century. 

VolIgnB OKAvated ch< bwer eighteen rowi. H. •> height; W. « width. DiuKiuion* m 

** Sm Sc. 'The enumeniian of uid cenlimctrea. 

tuirwsn is aIwa>i from led 10 right, looking from Op.<it.,iO. 
the orchesirz. 
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Epilauros 

Situation. This beautiful and well prcicrved theatre lies in a natural 
hollow of Mount Kynortion, and faces N.N.W. towards the sanctuary and the 
distant Arachnaion. Pausanias visited the theatre and h%hly praised it 
for its dpnovte, or perfect proportions. It has been described as,the first 
theatre designed by a real architect^ and as having imposed a canon for all 
Hellenistic theatres. This, however, is not exactly true. It was preceded 
by Megalopolis and other well planned theatres; while as to its influence 
upon other theatres, the stage buildings are without any exact parallel,” and 
the auditorium was in many ways more of an experiment than an example to 
be copied. Nevertheless the proportions are strikingly perfect even to-day, 
and the acoustics are probably not surpassed by any other ancient theatre. 

Planning. The orchestra is defined by a thin circle of white marble slabs,’® 
and the centre indicated by a small round marble projection. This was 
merely for building and measuring purposes. The extension of the cavea 
beyond the semicircle is carried out, perhaps for the first time, according to 
Vitruvius' scheme: the lateral lurkidis are described from centres about 3 m. 
more distant than the orchestra centre (see BSA XLIII, 140, fig. 5^). As a 
result, the passage between orchestra and prohedria broadens from 2 10 m. 
to 2 85 m, at each wing. 

There arc twelve hirJades (a number not paralleled in mainland Greece) 
and thirteen stairways, subdivided above the diazomay which is placed ex¬ 
ceptionally high. In the epitheatron the two lateral kerJdies were omitted, 
leavii^ twenty-two in all. There are fifty-five rows, with the diazoma above 
the thirty-fourth. These include three rows of prohedria benches, the first, 
thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth. It is incorrect to speak of a ‘ second diazpma ' 
at the top.*® This is merely a narrow passage (a width of 62 cms. paved, 
and part unpaved) between the top row and the low circular aniUmma. 
Such a passage is not known elsewhere in Greek theatres, but in most cases 
the summit is too ruinous to permit observation. Vitruvius,*^ in writing 
that colonnades are desirable above theatres, is thinking of lace Asiatic and 
Roman caveas; but if, as has been suggested,*® the irspioeos mentioned in 
the Delos inscriptions referred to a passage above the top row, we have a 
close parallel. 

KawadUj, fAt iw, (full t«a. ** Gf. XLIV, « 9 . 

in AHu aod BuUc); U., 10; SecPLATB^. tne pras<emiun, as ic some other 

Id.^ Ti kpSv 75; Ddruae and Lechac, theatres, occupies ocacUy the tvidtb of the orcbtttra 

S(i 4 aiff 4 , 193; D-R !M; 13^; Bulle circle. 

tSl[; Arias 08. E}teavBted by the GcMk Arebaeo* As dees Arias (8S). 
lenca] Society a iBSs. Fbotographi, aiATas 5^, 4^. V, & 1. 

ir,e7»5> ** Valtob, LArehiUtIurt il futUntli^ i 

” Bullet^. XW«, «i. 
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Amlmmata and entr&ncts. The two parodoi are of the usual design. The 
west parodos door has been correctly reconstructed, mostly from the fellen 
blocks. It forms a direct link between the cavea and the shne; for on the 
one hand it is of exactly the same height as the proscenium, on the other ** the 
inner edge of its comice coincides with the coping of the parodos wall. The 
coping and part of the wall itself have been restored, the restored coping 
being plainer than the original. The parodos wails, with continuous coping- 
stones having an upward slope, proceeded in straight lines as far as the dia^mCy 
where they turned inwards at right angles,** as the lateral hrkides were omitted 
above it; they then continued upwards in their original direction. The 
circular anaUmnui was scarcely needed, as the natural slope of the hill coincided 
with that of the cavea.** A low wall of grey tufe, now in ruins, was seen 
standing, about 1668, by Desmonceaux.*® The parodos walls are also of solid 
grey tufa. 

Seats. In the lower part of the cavea, PQf’ =75-76; AB 34*2 on 
average; BG, DE, 3; AL 7; NE approx. 35; AG approx. 93; FG 9- 
Fillct projection, 7*5‘-8*5 cms. Nearly all authorities ** give AB (width of 
seat) as 35 cms., and imply that this is constant throughout. But measure¬ 
ments accurately taken in one herkis show the following discrepancies: ** 

AB: row 2, 35 cms. (average); row 3, 34*8; row 4, 33'6-33'9; 
row 5 . 34 ' 1 - 34 ' 8 ; row 6, 34'5; row 7, 34; row 8, 33-5; row 9, 33’6; 
row 10, 34-34*5; row 33, 34*9. Average for rows 2-9,34*2 cms. 

The AB measurements afford the only really exact results, as others depend 
on the relative position of the rows, and this has changed slightly even in the 
well preserved cavea of Epidauros. 

Clearly no very great degree of accuracy was aimed at, a rough approxima¬ 
tion to 34*2 cms. being considered sufficient. Writers on the theatre have 
evidently measured Only the first rows above and below the central prohedria 
and above the lower. Fossum takes the measurement of 35 cms., which he 
says represents both the height and width of Che seats, and claims that the 

*■ Se« ?LATS retrietion <i Ihe tpecUton’ view, the aji^le reJtilve 

** The bend \s visible io n.«TB S^. the would noc bst'c been difierent from that 

*'The natural slope was semicircular, but iu in the lower seau close lo (he walls, 
flanks did xioe cetetKl very high. Tlus was the ml '* Corrteille Le Bnivn. ^' 9 ^ ^ Upqm, I 73 S ed.. 
reasoQ &r the absoice oi lateral ktrkiStt above (he vol. V, quoted bv OdVatae o R. (^. sM., tp8. n. s^. 
duKoma. The reasons given by Kiwadias, T6 Up6* The aocumulation of earth over the cavea. removed 
*A0<U|«iov. 7a are {a) a desire to av^ blockmgihe in i68>. dtdnoe exist before (be eighteenth ceniur^'. 
upper exits; the restricted view of the stage which See no. t above. DimcDSions ui centimetres. 

be oblab)^ the upper seats. Upper ** Including Fleeter. A III, $4. 
coxi haw b)^ deduced, at (he wings of the duxone. '* The numheriw at the rows indudee roue of 

by the discoveiy of certain cop^a^tenes Defrasse tfaMrid benches, now 33 Is ihat below the central 
198, 910 , pb. III. lA); but exits would nave bees ^>eBches. 
equ^ pOM^ if ui «r(i 5 eUI embankment had ** AJA XXX, 74. 
pemitted aa exienslos of the As to (be 
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whole theatre was laid out in multiples of 35 cms. and 3*50 m. The figures 
given above tend to refute this suggestion, which in any case cannot apply 
to PQ,. There is no evidence that 35 cms- represented a ‘ round number ’ 
in Greek measurements. Nor is it likely that the posidon of the diazoma was 
accurately fixed beforehand. It must simply have been fixed when the 
architect considered a sufficient height had been reached in the building of 
the ders. 

EpitheaUon. Here the measurements are different. PQ^ as before, 75; 
AL 7; but AB 36 5; NE 37-40. As the height (NE) is 35 below the 
diazoma and 37-40 above it,^} the precepts of Vitruvius in V, 3, 4 are not 
adhered to. By this means the upper spectators had a better view, without 
the cavea appearing unduly steep as at Chaironeia. The difference in 
inclinadon is not perceptible from the orchestra. 

Stairs^ Of normal type, two steps to each row except in rows 1-4, where 
there is virtually only one to each row. Width 74 cms. 

Prohidria. See BSA XLIII, 170 f. 

Diazoma. The thirty-fourth row consists of twelve prohedria benches. 
Above these is the diazoma, paved in smooth grey limestone blocks like the 
rest of the cavea, and having a width of 1*30-2 The diazoma wall is 

composed of plinths 24 cms. high, orthostates 90 cms. high and comice 22 cms., 
making a total of 1*36 m. The cornice is sdll visible ^ but poorly preserved. 
Its upper surface forms a footrest for the top row oiprohedria benches, twenty- 
two in number. Behind these is a raised gangway- This does not lie on the 
same level as the footrest of the thirty-sixth row, which is elevated like that 
of the second row at Sparta.** The footrest actually has Uon’s-claw end-pieces 
at each stairway, an ornamentadon unparalleled in an otherwise ordinary row 
of seats.The stairs immediately above the diazoma are, as usual, steeper. 

Use of theatre. Only two inscrip dons ** contain mendon of performances 
in the theatre, and two comic actors only are named in these. Judging by 
the absence of tragedians in the inscripdons, and from the discovery that the 
proscenium is of later date than the original scheme of Polyklcitos (see below), 
Bulle denies that tragic performances ever took place at Epidauros. This, 
as Arias (95) points out, is loo swecpii^ a statement. The pilgrimages to the 
shrine of Asklepios were imbued with a deeply religious feeling, and it is 
surely appropriate to connect with them the representadon of tragedies even 
more than of comedies. The seating capacity of the cavea, calculated at 
40 cms. per person, is about fourteen thousand two hundred. 

*' Or j Cms. more in C 4 eti CAM, includiag fbot*space. ** See £5.1 XUII, in, Rg. aS. 

** The Bg. in Defraase im (s) ii noc really codcaJe, '* See riAn 40, tor eacamplee af lion.le gg ed 

Mi ir implia a width of only 180 m. (brones see C. Seltman. JHS LXVlI, 24. 

" Se«»LAn4«. *« Referencei in Bulk. t?4. 
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DaU. The whole of the auditorium was constructed by Polykicitos, the 
architect of the tholosj about 340 b.c. The parodos doors, on the other hand, 
are certainly later in their present form,*’ though they may merely have 
replaced the ordinal less ornate entrances. These may well have had a 
lintel of the same height, as they seem to have been situated at a point where 
the first floor of the sktm and the parados wall were of equal height. In any 
case, the cavea and stage buildings were certainly designed as a unity. 

Maktxneia 

Situation. In the middle of the fortified town, near the agora and temples. 
The cavea feces due east, and is situated on absolutely level ground. This 

->N 



Pio. 10 .—Mantiwbia. Plv» Of TH£ Thratre awd SuMiouHDiNO BuiLoiNos. After 

Foogeres, op. «>., 167, fig. 37. 

A Wai sc Airway, B S.W. stairway. C CcnlrrorAu/«<nu. D Centre of orchnira. E, F Oldwalli. G« H 
R^ired waDs. J N.E. stairway. K 5.E. stairway. L, M Teapin. F South roadway. Q, North 
roadway. R Old portico. 

necessitates an artificial embankment (as at Erctria), which has been partly 
preserved. 

M Bulk, sSe. fiulie, 942. Excavated by the Fieocb S^MOl. 

** Fougirea, tl fA/eadu OntaiaU, 1S3; Pbotograpb rijtTa ge. 
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Planning. There are seven kerkidejt with eight stairways originally. The 
parbdos walls, however, had evidently collapsed towards the orchestra, and 
were repaired hurriedly from the old materials, but in a differenr orientation, 
so that their course is in places as much as 5 m. from the old walls- This has 
resulted in the lateral stairways being cut off,** though there are exterior 
approaches and staircases. It has also led to the stage buildbgs being at 
an even more diveigent angle from the cavea than they were before- But in 
spite of the general lack of planning, the theatre fils in well with the remaining 
public buildings. 

Entrances. These arc most plentiful- The two parodoi lead forwards, 
rather than sideways, towards the agora. A staircase leads into the cavea 
outside the repaired south parodos wall; and the north parodos also has one 
at a higher level- In addition, there are two rear staircases, the west one 
being particularly well preserved up to a height of 3*62 m., above which the 
artificial embankment docs not now reach. Foug^es, op. cU.^ 166 considers 
the upper section to have been three times as high, and to have been com¬ 
posed, like the city walls, of brick. He also thinks*^* of the west staircase 
as turning inwards and piercing through to the diazoma by means of an arched 
passage. But (d) such an arch would have left traces; (^) no arched passages 
leadii^ to the centre of a cavea are known in Greek theatres; (c) it is doubtful 
whether there was a diazoma in this small cavea. Fourteen steps are still 
extant in this west staircase, which is built of fine polygonal masonry. 

Rows. What appear to be the bottom three tiers arc in reality merely 
steps, perhaps intended as seats only when they were much needed. They 
have a height of 40 cms. and a width of 50, but are cut square without fillets. 
Moreover the inscription mentioned in BSA XLIII, 184, which may indicate 
a place reservation, comes from one of the rows above, not from these ‘ steps ^ 
Thus the first row, which has a fillet of the normal type, is elevated above the 
orchestraIn this case the front row was not built up above the orchestra 
in order to secure a better view of the stage, for the stage was erected after 
the cavea. 

Seats. These are of the usual type, and are partly of marble, partly of 
white limestone. Measurements {cf. fig. i) : PQ66*5, AB 31*5, ND 30*5, 
AL 7 cms. There is no prohedna. The rows above the first arc very poorly 
preserved. 

Date. The cavea may have been planned soon after the fortification of 
the city in 371 b.o. Bullc (248) remarks that the analmma is in the same 
polygonal style as the city walls, and su^ests as its date the middle of the 


** Oq the Bonh tide the old deiveW vail muK have 
had a bend in order lo mcludo (ke last Mat. 
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fourth century. Then came the skew; after this the alterations in the parodos 
wails, and finally the addition of the proscenium. 


Mboacopolis 


Situation. Although there is no evidence as to the disposition of its streets 
and bridges,there is no doubt that the city of Megalopolis was designed 
to show some symmetry and correspondence. Lying on both banks of the 
river Helisson, it had an agora on the north side of the river and the Thcrsilion 
{assembly hall for the Ten Thousand) On the south side almost immediately 
opposite. At the same time the theatre cavea was planned, as it takes 
advantage of a natural hollow (which had, however, to be built up artificially 
on both wii^) and lies immediately adjacent to the ThersUion, in such a 
manner as almost to form one building, the two having the same orientation. 
Thus the theatre auditorium faces approximately north, and has an excellent 
view over the river and hills beyond. 

Planning. The orchestra forms a true circle, and the cavea is divided 
into nine kerkides with ten stairways, which converge upon the centre of the 
orchestra. The seats are not preserved above the ninth row, but the shape 
of the cavea is well retained- There must have been about sixty rows in all, 
subdivided by two diazomata. 

Entrances. Apart from one parodos entrance (there were two until the 
skenotkeke was constructed in the west^ar(«f£?j}, Gardner claimed to have 
discovered traces of an upper entrance, through gaps in the parados walls and 
by means of steps or slopes, communicating with the upper part of the cavea. 
It is at this point that he places the lower diazoma, which has otherwise left no 
trace of its course. Possibly these two upper entrances were made after the 
erection of the skemiheke had obstructed one of the parodoi. 

Seats. See BSA XLIII, 160 f. Some economy is achieved by (u) the use 
of inferior material for the footrest, (i) the thinness of the footrest slabs, which 
have an average height of only 15 cms. The scaling in the side kerkides is 
narrower than elsewhere; perhaps it was converted from wood to stone at a 
later date. 

Stairs. There are marble stairs of the usual type, two to each row of 
seats. Width 80 cms. 

Prokedria. See BSA XLIII, 168 f. Behind the prohedria runs a passage 


B. A. G&rdTtff {ajxl otben). 7 ^ Ext^ictioiu 9 t 
; D>R 133; Pauuniu, «d. Fr«z«r. iv. : 
Buile 97; Piechier. MttOtfichi ^ Anu :oo 
phoioynph*}. BxcavicM ^ Che British School, 
i89i>>r. During my visit 193S) much of ihe 
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91*5 cms. wide. It slopes down, towards the orchestra, and a channel to draw 
off the water has been roughly carved in it. 

Late of caoea. Between 365 and 355 b.c. in all probability, soon after 
the foundation of the city The dedication inscription on the prokedria is 
of importance in dating (see BSA XLIII, 169). 

Use as theatre. The question has been discussed whether the cavea was 
originally used for theatrical purposes. The fixed proscenium at the back^®’ 
of the Thersilion is of much later date. /Before it was erected, the Thei^ion 
itself acted as a background. A sksnotkeke, or store-house, occupies the 
position of the west parodos; this could store a large quandty of scehery, 
reaching to the height of the Thersilion columns. It may have been used 
for a movable stage rolled across in front of the orchestra when required. 
But there is evidence that the skenotheke was constructed later than the cavea 
and parodoi, (a) on archaeological grounds, as the parodos wall was covered up 
at a later period, {b) because roof-tiles preserved from the store-house, with 
the inscription 2 KANOeHKA 2 , date from the third century B.C- or later, 
and BuUe (99) argues that inscribed tiles would not have been used for repairs. 
From this dating it is usually argued that no dramatic performances took place 
before the introduction of the skenotheke. But it is at least possible that for 
the simple production of classical tragedy no scenery or elaborate stage was 
required, and that only a low wooden platform was used in front of the 
Thersilion, which with its wide door and lofty columns could be taken as a 
palace. 

Sparta 

Situation. The theatre is situated on the south side of the acropolis hill, 
facii^ approximately south. The upper part of the cavea has a fine view 
over Taygetos and the Eurotas, 

Planning. The cavea is of a good size, and is divided by ten stairways 
into nine kerhides, which are subdivided above the diazonta. The positions 
of the stairways have not been accurately determined owing to the great 
deposit of earth and the ruinous state of the cavea, but it is clear that, in its 
present condition, the outside kerkides are narrower than the others. The 
present parodos walls form an angle of and would enclose rather more 
than half the orchestra if prolonged.^" Consequently the lateral stairways 
are almost parallel to those adjacent. 

Probably the invuioA by tbe Spanwu in 55 & 

•.o. vould not have caused ibe dotructicn ot the 
cave*. 

Its front need towards the rtver. 

*** Woodward, aa 4 XXVI, tag, pis. XIV, XV; 

XXVII, 175; XXVIII, 3; Btille, Das TTttaUf u 


Arias 99. Excavated by the Biitisb School in 
(994. Photograph rLATB 3d. 

SVoodward gives 179”. but from the point et view 
of the cavea thii means tdi*, as an obtuse angle ii 
ronned. 
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Eftirances tic. It can be estiinated that there is space for thirty-one rows 
of scats below the dxazfima. Nothing of the marble facing of the latter remains, 
only thick slabs of poros which formed its foundation. The present 
walls turn outwards at the level of the and then continue in their 

former dirccdon. The enlarged space thus obtained is used on the cast 
to provide a stairway from ihe^aroiw to the diazoma; but there is none on 
the west, for the parodos was blocked by the sfunotfuks (dating from the time 
of Augustus, with rails for a movable stage), and a nymphacum. 

Seats. These are of the normal type, and consist of white marble blocks, 
mostly resting on foundations of poros. The bottom six rows have hollowed 
seats, which can be seen in plate $d. A feature unparalleled in Greece is 
the shape of the fillet on the fronts: see BSA XLIIl, 173, fig. 28, where 
measurements arc given. 

Stairs. The steps consist of marble blocks, two to each row, on a founda¬ 
tion of poros. Their width is 95 cms., except the lateral stairways, which 
are 1*05 m. wide. 

Prohedria. The excavated benches have been described in BSA XLlIl, 
173. The two lateral benches were roughly cut off, on the side of the stage, 
to make room for the lateral stairway exits and the short stairway leading up 
to the Roman pulpitum. If they had originally been of the same length as 
the other benches, they would have obstructed the lateral stairways in their 
present position j seeFio. ii. 

OrUntaHon. The fragment of proscenium (E in fio- ii), running at an 
angle of 11 * from the earliest stage buildings on the present orientation (D), 
has been shown to be earlier than any other remains of the stage buildings. 
Since the stage buildings of the period of this proscenium were differently 
orientated, it seems likely that the cavea was also. 

DaU of cavea. Woodward, Bulle and Arias ail date the cavea to the fiist 
century a.d. The reasons given for this theory are as follows: (u) the 

cavea is considered to be of the same period as the parodos walls and skenoiheke; 
(b) a Roman embankment wall was found near the top of the cavea, 
supporting a clay embankment; (r) very few pre-Roman coins were dis¬ 
covered ; (d) a scries of square holes for awnings is a Roman feature. The 
absence of Hellenistic coins is certainly an argument for a late date, since a 
fair number have been found on other sites in Sparta; but the remainder of 
the data proves only that the theatre was often reconstructed in Roman 
times. There are many points, on the other hand, suggesting an earlier 

SeeFio. It, Sumnury ui Bulk, Du TTuekrncSputd, 15, 49; 

SSA XXVII, 199. ao*: XXX, ts*. Vor wine Woedwird, J«e. ri«. See, iwvcp^f, note XI4 below, 
probloitf rau«d by (he tJterM orlenuiion see (he next ’>* BSA XXVI, tsJ. 

pAragnph. 
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date, (i) The angle at which the S.E. water-channel runs out may indicate 
that the original seating on the wings was cut back when the present retaining 
walls were built. (2) The two lateral kerkides are narrower than the rest. 
(3) The lateral stairways arc wider than the rest, and almost parallel with 
the stairways next to them. (4) The end prohedria benches have been chopped 
off- (5) ft seems that the orientation of part of the lower seating near the 
east paTodos^^ has been altered. (6) The seats, apart from the unusual 
concave fronts, mentioned above, in the first six rows,*'^ appear to be of 



Fio. ij. —Sparta. Plah of thr East Parodos and Adjacent Part of the Cavia. 

After . 55/4 XXVI, pi. XV. 

A Roman B IiucKbod wall. C LmeoftftazMO. D Froatwanor«arliesi8iagebiiildist^onprewn( 

©rtcnttiion {C ja B$A XXVII, pi. XXVII). E Fragmeni of Helleniilic prosceniujn f* Early wall m BSA 
XXVII, pi. XXVII); p. 4p above. 

Greek rather than Roman type; the footrest is at a different level from 
the seat in front of it- (7) The profudria is very similar to those at Megalopolis, 
Epidauros and Sikyon. * 

There may then have been extensive chaises during the Roman period, 
by which the cavea was not demolished but remodelled and perhaps en- 
laiged.'^* Or^inally the parodos walls must have formed a more obtuse 
angle, and the lateri kerkides and benches must have extended to their full 

iiii SSA XXVX, pi. XVi (/. no. ii above. would aot have been necesary; and wonden il che 

It is uncenaiewhechc the abience of hollowing altered layout wa» due to the deeuioa co build a 
above ruw 6 bas any cbronologiea] eifuliicaDce. iktnatiukt, lor which there would have been no room 

Mr. Woodward euggetu m a kiter to me that iniherailierwtttperedv. BuJle.Z>er TluaUrin 
(he earlier cavea may have been much smaller, »o poaiulates a small cavea with earthen or wooden 
that the roaasive reialnlo^ walls at its outer ends seats. 
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width. If we assume that the Hellenistic proscenium (E in fio. ji) 
extended to 15-20 m., it is difficult to see how the west lateral prohedria and 
seating can originally have lain as far south as their present position.It 
is, however, possible that the prokedria and the lower rows of the cavea arc of 
Hellenistic date but were shifted and re-orientated in about the first century 

A.D. 

Elis «« 

Situaiion. To the N.B. of the agora; the cavea faced N.N.W. 

Remains. The whole of the stage building foundations and parodoi were 
cleared by the excavators. The parodoi converge towards the outside, and 
are bounded by well-built limestone walls. 

Cavea. No trace of a stone cavea or orchestra was found, although 
extensive trial trenches were dug. It should therefore be assumed that a 
stone cavea never existed even in late Hellenistic times. Nor is this fact very 
surprising: for Pausanias speaks of a dferrpov dtpyedov at Elis. Obviously he 
is not thinking of the stage buildings, which date only from the third century 
The word eferrpov^* frequently des^ates the auditorium alone, 
and it is of this that Pausanias was thinking. Old rustic wooden benches 
would, by his time, have seemed extremely antiquated. 


Aioejra (Achaea) 

Situation. The theatre, which has a rock-cut cavea, is situated on the 
ancient acropolis, a high plateau about two miles from the sea. The cavea 
faces east towards the acropolis wall, and lies on a rough triangular eminence. 

Planning. The orchestra circle is prolonged, probably by straight lines. 
There arc eleven kerkides with twelve stairways, and two diazomata, the upper 
one larger. The whole is enclosed by a wall surmounting the rock edge and 
made of large rough blocks of local stone; its shape can be seen in fig. 12. 

Entrances. Apart from the two parodoi there is an entrance at each end 
of the upper diazoma, and a narrow external staircase leads to the topmost 
seats from the south side; this is also cut out of the rock, 

Seats. No mouldings or division of foot-space. Average height 33 cms., 
width 65-72 cms. No mention is made, in any account, of the presence of 
a deep water-channel, similar to those at Argos and Syracuse, but with the 
excepdonal width of 43 cms. A cross-section of this and of the adjacent 


>11 Until at l«««t the there can have 

beet ne ttage »X Spaiu. The peculinr chacaccer of 
(he Spena theatre u recorniacd m wvenl pamgea 
from aiKient authon, for utueh aee Bulle >c8. 

See&S/f xxvn, pi. XXVII. In thU case the 

we»( watet-cbuuiel may aim h&v« been nio\rrd. 

O. Waller. Ojh 1915. Beiblatt, 68; Sulie 947; 


Ariaa 84. Excavated by the Austrian School in 10:4. 
“»VI,a$,i. 

«i. Bulle *47. 

See A. Mailer. FAifeltviu. Suppl. Bd. Vll. 65. 

0 . Walter, Ojh (919, Beiblaii. ao; short notice 
in Bulle <59; Ariu 8a. ‘ueavated by the Auatrian 
School in 1914. 


..834 
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seats and steps is given, in pic. 13. The tier immediately above the diazoma 
wall was evidently used by spectators, as it is of the normal height and can 
easily be reached from the stairs. 

At the bade of the cavea is a flat space of triangular shape, bounded by 
the low aTia^mnuz, Owing to its flatness, Walter conjectures that it was never 
used. But this does not explain (a) the detour tideen by the anaiemma, or 
(^) the h^t that the external staircase from the south leads directly to it. 
Surely wooden seating, supported on scaffolding, could have been used here 
as an extension of the small auditorium. 

Sudrs. Rock-cut- The width varies; the rise is 16*5 cms., except just 
above the lower where it is 19 cms. This docs not indicate any 

difference in the inclination, but b the normal raising due to the dia^fima. 
Apart from the level triangle at the back, the inclination docs not vary. 

Date. Arias hazards second century b.c.; but this seems too late for 
such a roughly finished construction. 


SiKYON 


Situation. The town of Sikyoc extended from the hills to the Corinthian 
Gulf, a distance of some three miles. After the earthquake of 303 b.c. the 
inhabitants abandoned the coastal parts and gathered round the acropolis. 
Thc theatre faces approximately N.E. over the plain and sea. Rock is 
visible not only in the stage buildings but above the diazfime. also, and a few 
rows arc cut out of the rock; but it is hardly correct to speak of ihe theatre 
as rock-cut.^*® 

Planning. The most curious feature is the pair of arched passages, one 
at each end of the diazoma, which cut through the artificial embankments 
supporting the cavea. These passages remain in good slate of preservation .1** 
The number of ktrkides is fifteen, with sixteen stairways, this being the largest 
number known in any theatre in mainland Greece. The two lateral kerkidos 
are rather larger than the rest, and contain profudria benches in the second 
row instead of in the first. These are of the same leng^ as the other thirteen, 
i.e., they do not occupy the whole of the space between the lateral and adjacent 
stairways. Probably these two benches were so placed right from the 



laicf. 


AJA ist tei. 

(Pomim); Reetiwr., 

AHtj 7$. Excavated : 68$-7 

in^^iioo of norUi fiven in AJA IK «er. V 
fjSSo) pi. Q u very diReroc from thii ofH. Winio^j 
plaa (a Bulk, Neicbet a quite correct, but ibe 

American plan is M be prdbr^. ^ , 

A» do A. Mailer, gneehseiie« 


BuhnauU^niivr, $0 n. 3, Cunius, Felepwem, il, 49a, 
and othoa. 

s*s Flecbter calls ibecB PMnkfu, bui (his is 
confiBtag, as il msScee one tbink of ihe arched oxiu in 
ih« KomaA theatre, which were an archilectural 
neceesliy due to its totally dilTereat method of con* 
struct ion. 

See BSA XLIII, t69; (hey are sot mentioned 
elsewhere, even b Fiechter's oompreheDSive survey. 
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beginning, for there is no sign of dowcl-holes in the front row, which is left 
empty. The object of this placing seems to be as follows. The prolongation 
of the semicircle round the orchestra continues in the same arc (cf. BSA 
XLIIl, 140, 5a); thus the two lateral benches would have obstructed 

the smooth exit of spectators, and this was avoided by placir^ them in the 
second row. 

There is only one diazffma visible, not two as Bulle suggests. The number 
of rows cannot be exactly computed owing to poor preservation and collapse 
at the top: Trowbridge estimates forty, Fossum and Bulle sixty; but fifty 
seems a more reasonable calculation. The wings are built up artificially 
with earth The orchestra, with a diameter of over 24 m., contains an 
elaborate system of water-channels- 

Entrances, The two parodoi have walls converging considerably towards 
the exterior, where there are posts for gateways.^*® An unusual feature is 
the combination of rock and masonry in the parodos walls, giving a ‘ cyclo- 
pcan * effect. The two arched passages mentioned above lead to the diazoma, 
and are unique of their kind: a full description is given in AJA i st ser. V 

(1889), 288-9. ' 

Stairs. The chief peculiarity consists in the arrangement, elsewhere 
found only at Athens and Pciraieus, of fitting one step to each row instead 
of two. The inclination of the cavea is roughly 1:2, and the steps are 
consequently made to slope upwards,^*® as at Athens; but they are not 
grooved like the latter. There is no subdivision of stairways above the 
diazoma. The average width of the stairs (between one hrkis and the next) 
is 65 cms. 

Seating. The seats are not everywhere preserved, and in a few places 
have not been excavated. They vary considerably in material, but none of 
it comes from any distance; most has been quarried from the hollow itself. 
This is a soft reddish limestone, varying in colour, so that the seats do not 
have a uniform appearance. Apart from the limestone seats there are a 
certain number cut out of the rock, all in the epitkealron. McMurtry says 
that these have footrests with an elevation of 35 cms. above the seat in front, 
but no such plan is now visible- There arc certainly footrests, but most of 
them arc very shallow: fig. 14 shows a typical section. Measurements of 
seats below diazoma (see fig. i above): PQ^ 78*5, AB 34, ND 37 5, AL 

Trowbridge ia AJA irt s«r. V (iS^), 267 ModcRi Creek viUages oftcQ have flights ef steps 

ipesls of ‘ muenry covered with oinb . This with s cc4aider«ble upwaM ^ope oe each step, 
appestn to be a oustoke. AJA tn ter. V (tSSp), Perhape he means 

* These can eleariy be seen in plati 3*5 cms. 

A}| authoriiks now. concede tbe eurtoce of ^ CoUated from AJA istaer. V (rSSp), Ficchter, 
Greek arnica; but there is no parallel in this position 5V^, and from obaerralioo. 
in a theatre. 
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6 cms- CD is sunk a little in the case of the scats below the diazmay except 
in the row immediately behind the prohdria. This row lies on a levd about 
50 cms. higher than ^at of the foot of the prokedna (it corresponds to two 
steps 24*5 cms. high with a considerable slope). By this means a dear view 
b obtained over the backs of the prohidria benches, wHch are mostly 76 cms. 
high.^®^ AL projects in all the seats below the diazfima, and in a few above 
it, but not in the majority. 



Fte. 14.—SixYON. Rocx-cuT Seatino. 

Diazoma. This is wide, and is bounded on the upper side by orthostates, 
which are badly preserved. These arc 84 cms, high, and below them is a 
low step 63*5 cms. wide, the purpose of which is hard to ascertain, and a 
water channel, 

FTQfudria, Sec BSA XLIII, 169 f. 

Analemmata. Apart from the parodos walls, mentioned above, the ana/gm~ 
maia arc poorly preserved. They can never have been of great height, as 
there is no earth to support. 

DaU of coBta. Begun about 300 completed later. The arched 

passages are probably an addition at a time when the epitfuairon was created. 
Possum claims, as evidence for an earlier dale for the theatre, not only its 
alignment, which has been discussed in BSA XHII, 139, but the fact that 
the prolongation of the orchestra circle in the same arc and the overcrowding 
of k4rHd£s are signs of early technique, as against the harmonious layout of 
Epidauros. It has been argued above that Epidauros represents an archi¬ 
tectural experiment rather than the acme of perfection, and there is no reason 
to consider either of these peculiarities early. The prolongation in the same 
arc is found in late Hellenistic and Roman orchestras; while the greatest 
number of kerfddfs known is in the late theatre near Xanthos (Asia Minor), 
which has twenty. 

Tb« mesMKmenc che tw; Piwhier gives cncury; Piechie* give* s dsie shonJy sfter 303 s.c. 
82 cm., buc (hi* i» meocreci. p. ^3 abw). 

!•)• (199) suggests the first tiAlT of the third ^ sodser. lX(i903), STfi. 
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Delos ^ 

Situation. The cavca fecci W.S.W., and the upper rows have a fine view 
over the island of Rheneia and the sea. The principal entrance b from 
Theatre Street via the north parados \ other entrances are mentioned below. 

Planning. The cavca forms almost exactly seven-twelfrhs of a circle. 
Fossum*s statement that ‘ the architect has drawn the auditorium circle 



Fio. tj.^Delos, Flaw of thb Thsateb. Fromfr-R 144, fig- 58. 


with the same radius all round ' is incorrect: Chamonard points out that 
if the parodos walls were produced towards the orchestra they would join at 
a point I *60 m- west of its centre. But Chamonard is himself incorrect in 
maintaining that the western half of each lateral hrkis is str^ht. On the 

iw I. Qhumonard, SCH XX 35$, pk. 19^ MMsHm 4 D/los, L 33 ^ i O. A. W. DOke, 

«SS Vallw, J/oiatUa AnMsa £s Miifmu Seunii- Mas. fidattioim, V, Excavated t 883 , 1899, 19:2. 

tasc, 213; Eomim, AJA XXX, 74: Y. Seeno. 16, aad phocccracA platf 46 bciow. 
tauignoo Mid J. Redai. BCk LI (1927), 401; AJA XXX, 73. 

Bulk 174; R. Vallod, L'AnAiUdan ti stfj XX (i 9 g 6 ), 9 SQ. 
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north side, it is true, some of the upper rows appear at first sight to be in 
part strait; but here the ground has been much disturbed. The lower 
rows, which can be observed more exactly, show a curve more gentle than 
that of the centre of the cavea, as at Epidauros and elsewhere. 

AnolmmaXa. The outside of the cavea is completely surrounded by the 
parodos walls and the circular analmmc. Rock is still visible a few metres 
behind the centre of the circular analtmma, and is reported to have been found 
in the orchestra just below the original earth level; thus the slope of the rock 
determined the inclination of the cavea. The latter will be seen from seat 
measurements to be: below the dioioma, i in 2*06; above the diiLzoma, i in 
I *60, a particularly steep slope. H^h rock is also visible on each side of the 
sta^e buildings. On the north parodos a wall,*^* flanking to the north the 
entrance from Theatre Street, meets the ride annUmma at a slightly obtuse 
angle (as seen from the orchestra). The purpose of this wall appears to be 
chiefly to hide the rock outcrop behind it. Chamonard shows that its greatest 
hc^ht was 775 m. (ail preserved) at the north end; its width, including the 
coarse marble revetment, was 1*65 m. 

An interesting feature of the side and circular anaUmmaUt is a number of 
well preserved marble coping blocks, which crowned a balustrade of ortho- 
states on the top of the wall. Their shape and dimensions are given in 
BCM XX (1996), 263, fig, I. 'Hiere arc two sizes preserved; the larger 
must belong to the parodas walls, the smaller to the circular analemma. The 
proof of this, which is not given by Chamonard, is in the relative positions 
in which they were found. For example, one or two blocks from the north 
parodos wall may be seen lying just under stairway i, in plate 4^. It is obvious 
from the anaikyrosis ends of these coping blocks that they ascended in a gentle 
slope, not in a series of jumps. 

The two wings of the circular anaUmma radiate from the orchestra; its 
northern sector between the side entrances radiates from a centre south and 
east of the orchestra centre; the corresponding southern sector radiates 
from a centre north and east of it. The two centres are 6*50 m. from each 
other, and the design is evidently intentional.'*’ The uppemiost rows follow 
the curve of the iiazoma^ not that of the anaktnma. As a result of these 
peculiarities there is an empty space at the top, though only in the centre. 
The top rows are cut off as the wall approaches the wings. 


»• Claaaifwi by R. L. Sentnton, Gwk Waib, 
as mpoolda^ iwinmir looled work. See bidow, 
9 LATS 46, and BCM LI (idS?), 4A4, fig. i. 

See CluAODArd, BtH iiX (1896), 964; 
BAjuig&en aad Replat. BCH LI (19s?), 401, work out 
a eempleie geometric layout /or the uteatre; but 
VaHoif, I'ArAuftm kellkifut ik., 993, points out 


that originally the proscenium was shorter than its 
present length, whicb cannot ihcre&re be used as a 
unit of measurement. DOipfcH’s plan reproduced in 
Fto. 15 above over^omphasuea the difference between 
(be two eenircs, mslang them appear to be about 
12 m. ^)an. 
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Eniranc&s. Immediately above the north and south upper entrances, 
which had doorways with posts and capitals at the two ends of the 
there arc only two rows of Bpitkeatron seats- To the west of the upper entrances, 
towards the wings, there are no equivalent rows, but platforms which continue 
the line of the iiazo^na. These give a total width, including the analemmata, 
of 2*80 m. 

Besides the paroioi there are three entrances into the cavea: those to the 
north and south emeige into the Hczomay that to the cast gives access, by 
way of the small platform mentioned, to the uppermost rows. The north 
and south entrances are approached by wcU constructed slopes with gateways. 



Pic. 16.—Dblos. Sooth End of Hiaioua. 

Diazfima. The back wall of the diazoma is composed of a base 25 5 
cms. high, an orthostace 75*5 cms. high, and a carved coping of semi¬ 
circular section. Total height 1*17 m. Width of diazflma at wings 150 m. 
The revetment of the back wall is of streaky grey Delian marble, patched in 
places with white marble; but towards the south the orthostates are all in 
white marble. The placing of the diazom is determined to a certain extent 
by the rock, which has an outcrop level with the top of the diazffrrut~ 

Rows. The number of rows is twenty-six below the diazoma and probably 
seventeen above (in centre), a total of forty-three. There are seven hrkidis 
and eight stairways.’*® 

our ihotAand tliree hundred for the lower part and 
one dic>U4cd two hundred for the s total 

o( five thousand five hundred. But this is calculated 
on the over*geoerous allowance of 50 cmi, width pec 
penon. If we allow 4; ccas.. we arrive at about six 
ibousaisd seven hundrM ia all. 


*** Vailois, MoiatiUt AniuMt du Miuiofis Sdniififiia, 
19SI, sia; ^ fid<]ui^on and Replat, BCHU (igs?), 

^ S«e Vallois, ZMreUKtorg luiM^ tie., Mi, a. i ; 
also no. 17. 

For the doubling in the cM’sUo/rM, see below. 
Chamonard estimatea the number of spectators at 
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Sials. See BSA XLIIl, 157. Apart from foundadon blocks, these are 
in Parian marble. They are poorly described by Chamonard, who did not 
excavate the whole of the cavea, This was done in 1912 by Vailois. 

Stairs. The stairways are not quite symmetrically placed, but all the 
Merhides except one have, at the prokedria row, a width of 5*51-5 '73 ra. The 
stairs are of single blocks of Parian marble, let^th (width of stairway) 
cms., breadth (average) 30 ems-, height 16 cms. The three central kerkides 
are divided by the doubling of stmrways above the dlaaoma; possibly five, 
including one on each side, were or^inally so doubled- 

Prokedrut. Sec BSA XLIII, 171 f. 

Date. The stone seating was laid down between 297, or earlier, and 
246 B.c. Details of the inscriptions and chronology have been fully discussed 
elsewhere.**^ The first extant references to the theatre arc in an inscription 
prior to 300 viz. !G XI 2, 142, where U. 27 f. read . . . Tfiv 6r<ro[6ov 

Tf|]v Tou [t] 5 ^[K]auev* A AAA, and 1. 43 mentions the construction of 

Ti Trepl Tfjv owiv^iv . . . P. H- Davis states that this inscription 
‘ is now found to contain material concerning the seats of the auditorium *- 


Thera 


Situaiion. The andent town was situated in the S.E. of the island (seven 
miles from the modern capital), on a steep rocky plateau high above the sea. 
The small theatre (diameter of orchestra 9*58 m.) was built on a steep slope 
running down from the principal thoroughfare, and faced approximately N.E. 

Planning}** The ground-plan is completely circular at the bottom, and 
the five kerkides are divided by six stairways. Only those surrounding the 
middle kerkis reached the extreme rear of the cavea, the others being to a 
greater or less extent cut off by the side walls. 

AnalmmaUt. To the S.E. and N.W. arc side walls, the N.W. one separating 
the cavea from a steep alley leading into the principal road, and being broken 
.at the lop by the upper doorway. To the N.E. are the stage-buildings, and 
behind them a third wall. To the S.W. are two broken walls, not quite in 
line, and, behind, a narrow level space separated from the main road by 
another wall.^^^ The four walls enclosing the theatre make a rectangle. 


141 BuUe 174; Vftllotf, L'Afdtitattuft keiUm^ tU,, 

I. SI I; DiJke,M(tf. Httseiofn V, 60 (where my support 
01 C^le^s povdue of sn earlier woodoi cavea oow 
seems less warraatahle, as I had ooutied coniideration 
of two mscripLjons overlooked by BuUe, IG XI 8, 
i^^and 15a a), 

'i«i ValTois, L‘Anhiitetvt tutUni^ tk-, 3 ^ 4 * 4 ^ 

gives goa a.c. 

AJA XLT, J09 (short suiantary of unpublished 
^ (»bliagraphy. see BSA 3Q.IIT. t78, n. 3, 


Cavea etcavaied in 1899. Photographs »latcs i/. 

>«• Height ratio is 44*3 eras, to i.c. 1 in i>pi. 

See Thera III (H^}. (u. 337. 

*** Nothing need be add^ 10 DSrpfeld's db* 
ciBsion on the function of this oairow space (UVWX 
in Thtra III. 337). Owing (o hs poor Slate of pee- 
servaiioQ. It is posstble that the ibundatioos, which 
are not much above reek level, have become disrated 
by as earthquake; deductions are tberdbre dlsicult. 
&e T^ra Ilf, Arias, Oienbs, IV, 96 A*. 
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into which the circular ground-plan has to fit as well as possible. The walls 
are well preserved in most places (cf. plates 3/ and below). While 
the N.W. wall, which contained the entrances, is of squared ashlar masonry, 
the others arc built of laigc blocks but in a more haphazard fashion. 

ErUrances. Of these there were two only, both situated on the same side 
of the theatre, t-f., at the top and bottom of the N.W. wall, The lower one is 
poorly preserved, but the top one is’in excellent state of preservation, and 
creates the impression of being very similar to the front door of a Hellenistic 
house. Two passages lead to the scats from this upper doorway; one goes 
stra^ht ahead, rises two steps, tl^cn narrows down slightly, keeping close to 
the S.W. wall; the other descends in steps inside the N.W. wall, and connects 
with the fifth stairway, stopping at that point. Dorpfeld says there is no 
trace of such a stairway, but he appears to be mistaken. On the other hand, 
there is neither evidence nor need for the bottom half of this N.W. stairway, 
nor for one on the opposite (S.E.) wall, as marked in the restored plan, Tfura 

Rows. The scats are not so well preserved as the stairs, and exact calcula¬ 
tions are difficult. But Dorpfeld has estimated that there were or^inally 
twenty-three rows in the centre, and a decreasing number down to nine at 
the sides, and that the maximum seated audience was one thousand five 
hundred-'®^ 

Seats and Prohedria. See BSA XL 111 , 157 f., 172 f. 

St^s. The first and second are missing, the third and fourdi well pre¬ 
served, the fifth and sixth poorly. The steps arc, as usual, two to each row, 
and are formed of small blocks, overlapping only slightly. Their longest 
side measures 59 cms., but this does not constitute the width of the stairways, 
as 7 cms, on each side arc occupied by a small trimming block, and a further 
space of up to 3 cms. on each side is taken up by the overlapping of the seat 
ends; so that the minimum effective width of the stairways is only 39 cms. 
(59 less 20). 

Dating. For the possibility of an earlier rectilinear cavea, suggested by 
Anti, see BSA XLIII, 188, n. i; cf, also R. E. Wycherley, JHS LXVIl, 
137. Dbrpfeld supposes that, whereas the theatre was built in the third 
century b.g., the cavea was altered from wood to marble about the middle 
of the second century. He supports his argument partly by the absence of 
a stone skene at firet, partly by the good quality of the marble, which he 


••• See PX.ATS a/;' Tima III, 459. 

>*» rA*r8in,«s6. 

Oo« tho^jUAd tvo hundred to ooe ihouiaod 
three buadred teeirti e more reesooebte finre, con. 
eidoiaf (he tbonnets of (he &oni rows end ^ cuicing 
oft of oihcn. 


m Where (hex overlap, it is noticeable that (bey 
are iKcvmed at ri^t aneies vdth their &oot ed^ 
rather than exactly parallel with the stairs. Thia 
perhaps indicates rou^ workmanship. 

7^111,560, 
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considers a proof of some luxury, and so of a dale when Thera was most 
flourishing. This is not in accordance with his previous statement that the 
small lower blocks of the seats were a device for economy’s sake, as in fact 
they must have bcen>*® The close similarity of the latter with those at Delos 
suggests a date in the first half of the third century.^ It is true that the 
rectangular wall system fits badly with stone seating; but even if And’s 
theory is not accepted, we have parallels for this elsewhere, €.g.y at New 
Pleuron. A final argument lies in the great height and narrowness of the 
seats, a feature absent from later caveas. 


Aptzra, Crete 

Situation. The walb of the ancient town are well preserved round a high 
plateau known as Palaidkastro (or Aptera), ten miles east of Canea. The 
theatre is in a small natural hollow, facing a few degrees west of south. 
Pashley visited the site in 1834, and evidently found the theatre in approxi¬ 
mately its present state; he describes it as being E. to N.E. of the monastery,^®* 
whereas it is actually almost due south ofit.^^^ 

Planning. Only an area equal to twenty-five to thirty rows is now pre¬ 
served. Nearly all the scats have feJlen out of position, and it is impossible 
to determine the ground-plan or number of kerkidts. Bursian’s statement 
that the theatre 1$ * zi^lioh mhl erkalten' is a gross exaggeration, as is also 
Pashley’s theory quoted in BSA XLIII, 162. A small area of the cavea has 
certainly collapsed; but it is not likely that this unimportant town had a 
large theatre, and the extant ruins do not suggest anything larger than about 
thirty-five rows at the most. 

Siats. The great majority have fallen into the orchestra; a few are in 
about twelve rows up from the orchestra, but even these are slightly 
shaken out of position. They arc of the same hard grey limestone as the 
skene foundations. Each scat and footrest forms a single block- Measure¬ 
ments (see FIG. I above): AB 31, BE 30, BC EG 24, PCi6i, forward 

projection of fillet 2*5, AL 4, ND 34 cms. The section represented by CD 
has, in places on some blocks, cutungs in stndght lines, parallel to the front 
of iht seats, possibly for the insertion of small detachable wooden backs. A 
similar straight incision is, however, to be seen on a block 54 x 41 cms. in 


Anit, .Owafp, Xn, 71, cballea^es my inier- 
preiaiion of sunBv smins as an ecoDorrdcal 
device; but it muK t>« remembered that none was 
more tfecioui than labotir where iransperi was 
inv^ved. 

'** MacKsit. however, was probably copied from 
Prioie after a I009 interval; see Dorpfeld, AM XIX, 
7 ©. 


Not nentioaed in work* on the Greek Theatre. 
Burtian. Ctagr. Cf., li. Pashley, Trarfh la Ciile. 
i, 57. Not excavated. 

'** This is the —"1^ mociastei^ as is now* there, 
and on vislibtf it 1 was told about its modter church 
at Patmos in almost the same way u Pashley wu. 

Of. Adminliy Chart, SaJa 6^ and CsaM. 
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lop surJace, which cannot weli be a seat. A large block incorporated in a 
modem terrace wall to the south may be a single prohedria in one block, but 
is much defaced. 

Dating. The type of seat indicates Hellenistic building, perhaps of the 
third century B-C. The material of the seats and that of the shm foundations 
is the same 5 over the latter is a layer of concrete, probably Roman work. 

O. A. W. Dilke 




A NEW SITE ON MOUNT LUTRAKI * 

(plate 6) 

In a note at the end'* of his preface to Peracfwra I (1940), Mr. T- J. 
Dunbabin mentions a new site which he had discovered on the summit of 
Mount Lutraki.® 1 visited the site {cf. no.) in July 1949 and found a good 
fragment of a sima lying among the debris on the small platform (plate 6(a)) 
immediately S.W. of the summit- The platform measures barely six feet 
by four feet in its present state, but there is reason to suppose that it was 
formerly larger. 



Mount Luraxiu paou the Gulf op Corjnth- 


The imporlancc of the sima fragment depends upon whether it was in 
situ when I found it. If it was, its presence may well be indicative of the 

> 1 would like lo ixeord here the debt which I owe * Note oo p, vi;. 

to the eomtruciive cmicum of this note by the * The mountain ii 3000 feet high, and ie the tnoet 

Direcioc of the Briiiah School, end to the kindncM of peemneni feature on ihe Perachora. It is pre- 
Mosia. Pt^hero of Sc. Andrews and Healy of Cam* cipitous near ihe sunmui and well wooded on the 
bridge, who phoco^aphed ihe reno fragment and the flanb. 
view mMi. llutrab respectively. 
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former existence of a shrine at this point. It seems, however, unlikely that 
this could be equated with the temple of Poseidon mentioned by Xenophon * 
in his account of Agesilaos’ attack on the Perachora in 391-go b.c., since 
(i) the site is too small to have supported a full-size temple; (2) Xenophon 
mentions the burning of the temple as an ailer-thought, and not as having 
any connection—except a temporal one—with what goes before. 

Kcri toOttiv lifv xfiv vOktcc 6 Mb' Trp6s filpycns ferTpccroTteSeCftr©, ^ p6pa 

< 5 rKp« KOT^ovTO fwKTfpsvosv- Stj Kot 6 ’AyfjofXao? piKp$ xaipUp S’ 

T^t^SoKipriot- rfflv y4p Tfl 9sp6vT«v xdc cixla oOSewSs 7Tvp «lo5veyK6vrro$, ^pOyovs 
SS Svxos Slot TS TO t4w ip' flvcn xal SiA tS ytv^erSen 06«p KCtl 

x+jv SoTtSpcfy, Kcd 4v€0*pi‘|«ociv 66 fiyovre^ ola 6fi Ofpov; crrsipla, piyovvrov 6' cfCrrSv 
xai 6v ok6t<p Trp6? t6 SbIttvov Trfpini 6 ’AyTio(Xao$ oOk Remov 5&ea 

<|>fp0VTas TrOp 6v ^ 6v6pT)<ycn» dXXo? 6AAi], KCfl ircAWi Kcrt yeyd^a 

mrp^c feyivrro, dre TroXXflj OXriS irapoO^j, Trdvxgs p6v ^Aei^ovro, iroXXol 86 wiC 
iSfiiTviicw dpxnj. <i>ctv6p6$ 86 fcyivrto xai 6 vsm? toO notT6i8Cbvoj xcrCrr^ x^ iwrl 
KaSpsvo^. Stov 8' 6vfTTpi‘|o6ri oOSel? olSev.* 

Grote’s ® contention that the temple of Poseidon was situated at the top 
of the mountain, and not at the Isthmus, as Payne,’ probably rightly, con¬ 
jectured, is not borne out by the Greek. Xenophon states quite specifically 
that the origin of the fire was unknown, which does not look as Aough he 
connected it with the activities of Agesilaos* troops. The platform as it 
stands today could support only a small shrine, but it may formerly have 
been laigcr as its eastward extremities have collapsed into a gully, This 
supposition gains support from the presence of a hollow in the rock face, 
some ten feet above on the far side of the gully from the platform, which 
has all the appearance of a votive niche, Its size is approximately three 
feet by one foot, and it is six inches deep at the bottom, growing more shallow 
towards the apex. I climbed up to this hollow but was unable to decide the 
question beyond all reasonable doubt. The gully contains much ddbris, 
including sherds and fragments of roof tiles, but those which I examined, 
together with others lying in the vicinity, were all, as far as I could determine, 
of Roman date. I followed the gully down in my descent, and noticed 
many scattered sherds, some of which may have been prehistoric. More 
sherds were scattered about the base of the mountain above the old road 
leading from Lutraki to Perachora village. 

The fragment (plats 6 ( 3 )) is broken at the top and sides and shows, on 
the cjwidiiiwR, the bottom half of tendrils ending alternately in opposed spirals 
and loops. On the lower face a black single meander is framed by a red 

* Ed. 8, k, 479. 

’ Pffidiere t (1940), 17, n. s. 


* Hell. IV, V. 

• Hell, rv, V, 3. 
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square vvith four solid black squares, with a red band on the soffit. The 
length of the foce is 0*157 m., he^ht 0 06 m., red band o*ii m. The work 
is neat, and the colour well preserved. The clay is yellow and smooth, and 
the slip is the same. A comparison with the examples* in the museum at 
Old Corinth suggests that it may date from the early fifth century b.c. 

The possibility that someone carried the fragment up to the mountain 
top cannot be ruled out, having regard to the stone-throwing proclivities 
of Greek goat-herds (in whom the mountain abounds), but the contingency 
seems less Ukely in the light of the evidence stated abovc- 

J. R. T. Pollard 

The BriHsk School at Athens. 


* specially T. 40, Corinth IV, t, 10 ^. 


THREE ATTIC TEMPLES' 

(plates 7-9) 


Scholars since Lethaby * have tended to sec the hand of one architect in 
three iamous buildings, the Hephaistcion at Athens, ihe Temple of Poseidon 
on Gape Sounion and the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous. AU three belong 
to a very widespread type, the hexastyle temple with prormSy celia and 
opislkodomos. But their similarity beyond this is held to necessitate a common 
authorship. .It has proved impossible up to now to collect and review their 
points of resemblance; which is perhaps one reason for the long dispute on 
their dating and sequence.^ I hope to contribute towards this much needed 
collarion, and I believe that, as things are, it would prove useful to compare 
the main lines and dimensions of all three buildings. 

While, in fact, I aim at more than that, I naturally make no claim to 
finality. For the upper parts of the Hephaistcion I have depended on the 
reports of other scholars, not all conveniently accessible in Athens. Sounion is 
overgrown, and I lacked strength and permission to turn the larger blocks. 
So I was unable, for instance, to see the evidence on the geison blocks lor the 
spacing over the side peristyles A I could pay Rhamnous only two short visits, 
each of several hours. It is now very difficult, more difficult even than it was 
for Zschieizschmann,^ to stay in the neighbourhood. I therefore overlooked 
matters 1 would have considered in a longer stay, such as the presence of lifting- 
holes in the upper face of both epistyle blocks and backers similar to those in 
the epistyle backers at Sounion. My omissions will become noticeable as this 
paper proceeds. 

Thus a full record of dowels and pry-holes was too long and difficult to 


' Re«den of (his piper Are a(^.ri•ed, where istemted 
in any feacure shoviii on my platei, to scrutiolse my 
cextearefully (or the evidence (W ne esciiu conclusive! 
that 1 have co ofier, I an indebted lo meat of the 
•eholan now tn Athens, ooi all of whom I can nane 
here. My debt to the three AiDericaji architects, Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Stevens and Prof. Dliuinoor, is enormous and 
ai o)m« apparent. I have bad the suppcri of Prof. 
Orlandos, wbo not only placed his great knowlodge of 
Sounion at rm dino^, but secured me accommodation 
and vaJued vienosbips on the Cape. 1 espeoaJly 
indebted to Mr. Travlos, who taught me how to make 
the diagraras for (bis paper, and lo Mr. Pappae, who 
criticasM my reaulis. In the Agora, to woicb 1 re* 
soned for icnnitneDii) I had oaly lo ask in order to 
obtain. For this coo^erable mtemion of Lend-Lease 
I have to (bank Prof. Tbompsoo, Miss TaJeott and our 
owo Director. I bave accepted many lart*minute 
suggestions frcpm Mr. Eden and Mr. DunbaUn. 


Lastly, I must make ail (be amends 1 can to Miss 
Welkn, on whcce space and patteoce I fear I too ofien 
trespassed. 

' Grt^ ^tptuettUi is OuSritiih jtfumcn, {48. 

' I do not think it has been ooceced that the temple of 
Rhamnous ... U so like the 'I^eseum (vis, Hephsts- 
tekm) (bat one must be a copy of the 

* For this, see, r.g., Knimoor, Htsper^, Supp). V, 
153. 

* I use this term of the space between the outer 

colonnade and the wall of the edie buildings. In 
doing so 1 follow Dinsmoor [Hespens, SuppI, V, 39) sad 
Stevens [AJA XV, :B). Dunn 1^92, 146, 

W e/.) r^ers to the same part the building ai a 
'pttren'. There seems to oe no ancient supMrt for 
athcr usage, as Bbcrt indsts in the case of ’ptaot \ 
See his WOnburg dissertation, Drr Tempd (1910), 6. 

» A A 1929, 447 ff. 
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make and also, on an axonometric projection, to display. I have therefore 
recorded only the cross-clamps, which, with my resources, I could do more 
accurately at Sounion and Rhamnous than in the Hephaistdon. In general 
I have shown only those details on which I am reasonably certain or have 
reached decided views. Thus I have omitted pedimental sculptures on the 
one hand, though these certainly existed on the Hephaistcion and at Sounion, 
and cross-clamps in the orthostatc course of the Hephaistcion “ on the other. 
Not only have I shown no refinements, but I have left my ordinary measure¬ 
ments with a possible error of one centimetre either way. I have used and 
trusted Dinsmoor’s very accurate measurements wherever I could. So I 
regard this paper as provisional, especially in view of the forthcoming studies 
by Koch of the Hephaistcion and by the Greeks Archaeological Society of 
Sounion. But there seemed to be room for a comparison of the three temples 
as complete buildup. 


PART I 

THE HEPHAISTEION 

„ 7 ) 

Publications. 

Of these Dinsmoor gives an exhaustive list in the Introduction to his very 
recent study, ‘Observations on the Heph^teion’, Hesperia, Supplement V. 
Stuart and Revett (Vol. Ill, Cap. i) attempted the first complete publication, 
Among their successors only Hansen and Koch have endeavoured to cover the 
whole building; and the former never published, the latter has yet to publish 
his studies. Otherwise IvanoiF came nearest to a complete survey; but his 
Architektoniseke Studien were inaccessible to me in Athens in 1947-8. Thus I 
had often to rely on discussion of detail by Penrose,’ Stevens,® and others, and 
sometimes on Stuart and Revett. Occasional comparisons of the Hephaistcion 
and Sounion appear in Hesperia IX, where Dinsmoor seeks to identify the 
Temple of Ares m the Agora as a fourth work of our architect, and I have 
found them very valuable. By * Dinsmoor ’ simply I shall refer to Hesperia, 
Supplement V, by * Dinsmoor IX * 10 this article in Hesperia IX. Where I give 

* Ttiompson hu recently prppoeed s cocoplele n- t^i?, tnd F19. i>. A( RhAmMur. on Ibe nifier 
oitheE awP edimentoftbeHephaiuoon; trt hAo 4 QrUndoi believM ilie pediments were empty, 
hii tnick >n 1949. My dnwiAg. which t {BCH S^ 7 *l 

made just beler<h»ditcev«ry«rtM figure of Heraklee ' Prvujfm drcWterh«, pi, XXXy and 

(Sprutf, : 94^), will net pernui me lo show any of his Chapter Xt. Though he shows little, oe shows it stotc 
reiiontioc. 1 hope one day, if it wins g^eraJ accept* arcumtely', 

a&ce. to include it in a more complete study of the * * The Ceiling oftheOfuthodoinos of the Theseum . 

temple than that I am at'presesc ofierin^ For the AJA XV (1910. 
pedimental sculptures of Sounion, see, e.g., alais in AE 
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no authority for my measurements, these are my own. All measurements are 
given in metres. 

MaUrid and Technique. 

The building, from the middle step upwards, is of Pentelic marble, except 
for some slabs of Parian in the upper parts of the entablature and in the roof 
(Dinsmoor, 112). It is finished and polished throughout, except in the 
interior of the cella buildings, where the wall faces are stippled to receive 
plaster (Dinsmoor, 94). All the cross-damps I could examine I found to have 
the common H form, but the actual vertical joints have, two peculiarities, 
(i) Where diagonal joints are needed, as in the angles between the epistyle and 
fricae backers and the blocks of the internal cross-frieze, they are disguised by 
two right-angled tuxns.^ (ii) Almost all the joints, in the cella walls at any 
rate, contain vertical grooves, whose purpose is obscure, set back a few centi¬ 
metres from the inner face of the walls. They are shown in Dinsmoor on fig- 
37 « 

General Dimensions. 

Length and breadth at bottom step: 32*2445 x 15* 168 (Dinsmoor, 
33 )- 

Length and breadth at stylobate level; 31*7765 x 13*708 (Dinsmoor, 

33)- 

Length at corona ofg^^fOrt: 32*505 (Dinsmoor, 114). 

Breadth at corona of geison'. 14*43/4 (calculate by adding to the 
breadth at stylobate level the projection beyond it of the corona^ which is 
32*505 minus 31*7765, or about 0*73)- 

Heighi from bottom of lowest step to apex of pcdimental rakir^ 
cornice: about 10*5. 1 obtained this in two ways. In the first, I added 
the different members. The three steps are each about 0*36 high (height 
of stylobate, 0*364: Dinsmoor, 58), the columns 5*713 (Dinsmoor, 77), the 
entablature 2*00 (Dinsmoor IX, 22), the tympanum t'527 (Dinsmoor 
AJA XLIII, 32) and the raking cornice a little below 0*2 (0*198 ‘ normal 
to the slope ’, according to Dinsmoor IX, 31). x *092 plus 5*713 plus 2 *00 
plus 1*527 plus 0*20 will give 10*53. second, I converted my read¬ 

ing of Penrose {loe. cit.) into metres. Caking one inch as equalling 2*54 
centimetres, and obtained a height of 10*57. 

Length of exterior of cella buildupat toichobate level: 22*56 
(Dinsmoor, 41). 

* Tliis 18 apparoUly Leihaby'a figured uiDumii and was pimled by iheM joints untO 

perhM shared with ibe Hephaistekn by fbtfth cen- enlightened by Mr, HiU. 
lury Ephesus (Leihaby, eiL, s i). I find no examples viz. prvr^, e$Ua, and opislMoaos combined. 
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Breadth of the same: 8*03. The total breadth equals the length of the 
toichobate of the cross wall (6*17: Dinsmoor, 47) plus twice the width of 
the toichobate of the side walls (a x 0*93: Dinsmoor, 41). 

The unit: 1*291 (Dinsmoor, 114). It is observed fairly closely not 
only in the entablature but also in the two marble steps.** 

Eut/^nteria (of Poros).** 

Height: 0*37 (Dinsmoor, 31), 

Proj ection: o* 11 (Dinsmoor, 31). 

Its courses follow those of the second step (Dinsmoor, 31). But it is much 
latter and rougher than the suOiynUria of either Sounion or Rhamnous. 

Lowest step (ofPoros). 

The height and projection, perhaps a trifle larger than those of the marble 
steps, I never measured accurately; and in my drawing I have shown only its 
comers, while I have omitted the eutkyniena altogether. I was concerned to 
give only the marble courses. In the case of Rhamnous, however, the lower 
courses of which Dinsmoor (37) considers strictly parallel to ours here,** I have 
included the eutkynUria and lowest step. To the truth, I could not see at 
Rhamnous where marble ended and local stone began: and I can say in my 
defence that the two blend far better at Rhamnous and in Dinsmoor’s other 
parallel, the Older Parthenon, than they could ever have blended in the 
Hephaisleion.*® Moreover, lower step and euikynUria at Rhamnous form 
that exact harmony with the rest which is to be found at Sounion, where all is 
of marble. The euthynUria of the Hephaisteion, as of the Temple of Ares 
(Dinsmoor IX, 25), is much heavier. 

>1 By thk term I mean the normal intenodal Amun 41). of (be courc below tbe 

diacaoce between the ouca coluouu. The iniit lowest step. I would prefer 10 use k of the borixonial 
deten^a the Wngtb of (be Rylolwte bloeks, of nearly plane foimng the lower boundary of the visible bidld' 
all blocks in the eniablaiure and mually 01 the roof in;: a plane formed sooetimei by lev«llioKro<^. soroe- 
tiles as weQ. The Bephaistmon (tee bel^, p. 73) it a times by buildingup {biadaiien eounes, I underaiood 
rare exceplion, Mr, Hill on the Acropolis (o uie it m ttui seiM. But 

TiltOQ Waldsteio. Argiee Heratm I, iso) reiba lo the low marble platform at Sounion. whieh Diosmoor 
one Greek foot at a ' unit I wish (o make it clear and Bobenson would describe at a euOniame, forms 
that I am iwt usins the word In 'nUoa'i sense. by contrast an rnteml part of ihe viuble buildiu. In 

^ Takiog. for instance, the itventy.four marble ancient laage. as shown by IC 11 * (668. t6 n. 

Hftrin of the second step on the north side ai^ excluding speciAcatient for Philo’s An^l). cfidjVTripla means wnat 
the east and west eoraar blooka (s*07 and <4. a*:o we call a toichobate; nrl btl t 6$ 
respectively), one finds a line of twenty^ne between bpeoordrret ^>£011) Tfii cCifrjvntpUg iut.X. 

1 ai and 1 Jt, and only the cwenty.seco(id. at the ** ’ The purpose (of * J>oro« law^r itep) o^ioudy 
oftre m e west, as short as ('863. Tbu aeenu to me to was. as previously in the Older Parthenon and later at 
show (be course was laid front east to weti. It would Rhamnoitt, toeflect a iransiiion from the marble to the 
be ratignal to lay out the important east end first, with eurroundme terrace.’ 

the greatest pcanble precision of joining (see also The Kara stone of the Older l^iheoon was 
below, p. 70). disunctlve and beautifully ivorked. and formed a true 

** Anther term that worries me. I use rt here, tratuiiion Irom marble toporos. See Hill. AJA i^ia, 
ibilowim Dinsmoor (33 fF.) and Robertson (Gwk ana 333 ff., together with his figs. 3, lO, and tj. 
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Second step (A on Plate 7). 

Height: 0*36. 

Projection: 0*367 (Dimmoor, 33). 

This is the lowest course of Pentelic marble, and on the east or priocipal 
side the arrangement of the blocks is most precise and symmetrical. Their 
lengths from north to south I measured as 0 93, 119, 1*22, 1*29, 1*295, *' 3 » 
1*3, 1*295, ^*29, 1*22, 1*19 and 0*93, totalling 14*45. The projecdon this 
gives of 0*37 beyond the stylobate shows ray measurements are accurate. 

Stylobate (B). 

He%ht: 0*364 (Dinsmoor, 37). 

Thiclmess; oaloi^ rides of temple, about 1165: on short sides, about 
1*17 (Diixsmoor, 57). 

Each comer block forms a square on about 1*23, with a re-entrant angle 
cut out of its internal comer; for which see Dinsmoor, 37, The external face 
of each of its neighbours is about i r in length. A floor-joint in the east 
peristyle is aligned on the west edge of the second block on both the north and 
south sides of the temple. As the most easterly line of floor blocks averages 
I *16 jn width, by subtracting the re-entrant in the eastern corner blocks 
(whose sides average about 0*06) one confirms the width of the second blocks 
as 1*10. See Dinsmoor, 37 and 59. 

Columns. 

Height of whole column: 5-713 (Dinsmoor, 77). 

Height of echinus (with annulets): about 0*20. 

Height of aieuus: about o*20. 

Stuart and Rcvetl (pi. VI) give the heights ofechintts and abacus as 77 ins. 
(0T95) and 7*85 ins. (0*199) respectively. Lower diameter of shaft: 1*018 
(Dinsmoor IX, 20). The angle columns, Dinsmoor alleges, arc wider by ' one 
dactyl * or about 2 ems (IX, 24). This would agree well with the rule of 
Vitruvius that the corner columns be increased by one-fifdcth of a lower 
diameter. 

Upper diameter: 0*77 (from Stuart, pi. IV—30*63 ins.). 

Length of side of abacus: 1*13 (from Penrose—3 74 ft,). 

I have shown no necking-bands at the junction of the capital block and 
the highest drum of the shaft. I can detect no sure traces of them in the present 
poor state of the columns, but believe there was at most only one. I found it as 
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difficult to detect traces at Sounion, where Blouet shows only one necking- 
band.^^ 

Axiol inUrcaiumnialion. 

This is normally 2*58, giving a Tree intercolumruadon of about 1*56. These 
figures depend on those of Dinsmoor for the unit (1*291: Dinsmoor, 114) and 
the lower diameter (i*oi8: Dinsmoor IX, 20). They give an excess of free 
intefcolumniation over lower diameter as great as 0*54; representing one 
extreme for Periclean temples. Most strangely, Sounion, if die excess there 
is only 0 436, represents the other. Dinsmoor fully admits this in IX, 22. 
But I shall aigue below that his figure is wrong. 

AngU Contraction. 

This, for Dinsmoor, amounts to 0*17. In IX, 15, n. 28 he gives most 
precise figures, 2*581/2*583 for a normal intcrcolumniation, 0*168/0*170 for 
the angle contraction.^ But Penrose, that other most precise surveyor, 
records an angle contraction of 8 4 ins., which amounts to 0*213. Stuart and 
Revett in their plan of the Hephaistcion would seem to make it even larger, 
about 9 ins. 

All this is of little consequence to my drawu^. But it affords an interesting 
comment on our knowledge. We have here a real discrepancy, which wc 
cannot remove, even by allowing errors of one dactyl.*® My own measure¬ 
ments, so fer as they went, confirmed Dinsmoor. 1 cannot forbear to quote 
Lethaby * as some reverse for the awe I used to feel for these elaborately 
figured dimensions The relatively small angle contraction produces a 
markedly different effect from that of the Parthenon. 

Epis^U (C). 

Height: 0*824 (Dinsmoor IX, 21)- 

Width of soffit; about 10. I read the width in Penrose as about 3*4 ft., 
which gives about 1*03- The soffit, as at Aegina,** is thus as wide as the 
lower diameter- (We shall find that in our other two temples it is 
narrower), Its width, moreover, is just half the height of the entablature. 

The end epistyle blocks on the cast and west fronts arc prolonged to the 
comers. The end blocks of the flanks stop short over the centres of the angle 

A* MofU (1S3O ni, pl. 32. above, p. 70. 

'* TlOiHcure,iAdm. tfenujlHbyOinffnoor'tot&r " 0/1. eu., 43. 
dimeniioni. tad I reached ii £m& (kem Toe myself by ** ?errel and Chlplee VII. fig. 933, III. As Greek 
taking (be figure ^'0475. the dUunce a( vrhieh, accerg. Doric arcbiieemre developed, ii ii on (be whole true (0 
mg (0 biro, tb< outernon amses of the column stood say tbattbe thicknesof(hr epistyle, originaUy Ieas(h4n 
baek fton (be lace of (be stylobate (1X. 04). the lower diazneler of (he colurona, came by degrees to 

** For ^jomoor's intfease of the comer column, see equal »nd (hen (o exceed h. 
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columns. The diagonal joints formed at the corners by the epistyle backers 
arc ‘jo^led’. The t^nia of these backers, as at Sounion but not at 
Rhamnous, becomes an Ionic moulding in the east peristyle. 

Frieze. 

Height: 0*828 (Dinsmoor IX, 21)- 

Width of tr^Iyphs: 0 519 (Dinsmoor IX, 20, n. 43). 

Width of metopes: 0*772 (1*291 minus 0*519). This equals the upper 
diameter of the shaft- 

Tbe jointing of the metope and triglyph blocks was irregular. Architects 
in Athens inform me that one bay of triglyph, metope-back and metope-^c 
is formed now of three blocks, now of one done. I suspect the former treat¬ 
ment is found in all the sculptured bays. I have shown it throughout the 
building. 

The frieze backers (D) are equal in length to the epistyle backers below, 
and break joint with them for the most part exactly. 

Geisen (E). 

Height: 0*35 (by calculation from the heights of entablature, epistyle 
and frieze). 

Horizontal projection of corona beyond front plane of epistyle: about 
0*47. I obidned this by calculation from Penrose, whose explicit figure 
of 1*534 Stves 0*468. The thickness of the geison with the epikranitis is 
thus approidniately 1*5. The two are apparently of separate blocks; 
which is not the case at Sounion. 

Height of epi/cranilis: 0*207. It equals that of the cella walls, for 
which Dinsmoor (74) gives this figure. 

The gfison blocks on their upper surface seem to slope upwards at the 
angle of the raking cornice for at least 0*15 from the corona. They observe 
the unit of 1*291, with two muCules and two was, with two exceptions: (i) the 
two central blocks of each face, each of which has theoretically three viae and 
two and a half mutules, and is thus i*68 long (* 3 x 0*126 H- 2*5 x 0*519); 
(ii) the four comer blocks, each a square on a side of 1*67 (*0*5 -h 2 
X 0*519 -h 0*126). 

Pediment. 

I have already discussed its general dimensions. It had a ‘ pedimental 
step *3 Le.f the rear portion of die horizontal gewn was heightened, from a 
distance of about 0*06 ^ behind the coroTuiy to give the sculptures a stronger 

” PenroM, {/*Alhfman Arthilalant pi. XXXV; Duumoor IX. 31. 
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footing. Its tympanum slabs v«re set slightly back from the outer plane of the 
epistyle and 0*49 from the corona of the pison?^ The angle of the pedimental 
slope, according to both Stuart and Penrose, is 14J®. 

I have no accurate measurements for the tympanum slabs. By eye 1 judged 
the lengths of the central slab and its two neighbours as each about 2 metres. 
Their joints arc aligned on none of the courses below. As at Sounion,*® the 
apex of the tympanum, its backers and the raking comice axe all one stone. 
One can see this clearly from the frontispiece to Dinsmoor and from Stevens, 
AJA XV (1911), 18-23, fig. 2. Penrose makes the block 1*4 ft, or about 0*43 
high, and the vertical distance from its soffit to the top of the ceiling course 
about 1*2. This is occupied by three courses of tympanum backen. 

Evidtm of Pediment for the Roof Beams, 

The ridge-beam, as is clear from Stevens, op. cit., fig. 2, was grooved into the 
apex and the uppermost course of tympanum backers. There were two purlins, 
the holes for whose reception likewise survive in the tympanum backers. They 
were aligned, as at Sounion,** over the inner epikranitis of the eella walls, 
their lower faces 0*716 above the uppermost plinth course.*’ Their sides were 
vertical, not tilted outwards as at Sounion. 

Roof Tiles. 

These are considered in detail by Dinsmoor (i 10-116 and IX, 34). The 
holes for the raking nmu (F) along the rakii^ cornice prove that each stretch 
of raking sima and consequently each pantile was 0 65 from its upper Co its 
lower edge. Only ‘ one of the four topmost ’ was anomalous and as long as 
0*72, This was surely the uppermost, partly covered as it would be by the 
cover tile along the ridge.^ The flank sima sat unevenly on the geison blocks. 
Its first block at each comer was 0*67 long (Dinsmoor, 114), but thenceforth it 
extended in lengths of i *3-*® I have drawn it accordingly. At the same time, 
it is clear from Dinsmoor, fig. 43, that the joints on the front by no means 
coincided with those on the rear, and that the cover tiles of the roof were 
aligned on the rear joints. I assume, I believe with reason, that the 

•4 DizifiDoor, in AJA XUII. 33 . fidt 1 vn noc orihc«raies ori^final^Y of mud'bri^ v ' plinths * 
quite sure of this figure, u Dinsmoor may be measuclne as in the Olympian Heraion (Robenson *,&ih 4nd I 
not from tbe errow but the rim of ihe 'petiimeni^ think it best to confine the lenn ' plinth' in Creek 
st» *. Arehilecrure to these counei. 

^ See below, p. Sfi. ** Tlie aysirm ii best undentood by anidyine Cook- 

** For a sli^t diiBcuJty is the evidence for Sounton, ereli, Afgina and Baaat. e>p«ciaJV (be Kautilui ^a^ng 
which doea sot, howet'rr. aflect the maio lines of the on Basue.pl. VJI. See also 7 ^ Ujudiud Aiui^itia ef 
atruciure, see below, p. » aad sole 63, .ff/ve, ch. VI, pi, XJ2. 

*’ Difwmoor, 84. t use the term * ^th eoune ’ of •* The central joist of the flank new was in line wnh 
uy wall.coune between the orthotiata asd 4 iilrensru, that of the/nren (Dinsmoor, ti4). Meuunng from 
thus departing fr^Robensoo, who uses it of tke course this to one corner, one obtains a total of lex 
•omeiimes (bund between tbe loicbobaie and ertbo* 4- 0*67. or i 6 > 96 , Tha,with a discrepancy of less than 
States, and called by Dutfffiocr (43 j ‘ tbe nouJdrti wall- one cmtiznelre, is tbe Intgth of hsJf t be AankingiWM. 
base'. Robertson sigrees that tbe courses above the 
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dowel-holes»i ■$ apan on the sur&oe of the geison blocks, indicate the spacing 
of the rear jointsand thus I have restored a roof of pantiles each 0*65 {or 
half a length of flank szma) by 0*65, the visible joints of whose sima blocks were 
aligned with the centres of the tr^lyphs, while the rear joints fell outside them. 
A possible defect of my arrangement is the large overlap between front and 
rear near the outer comers. But I do not believe this a very difficult con¬ 
struction. We have apparently so few fragments of sima that we cannot tcU 
whether the overlap varied. A great advantage of my arrangement seems to 
me the square pantiles, Nor docs it appear to disagree with the data in 
Dinsmoor. I am conscious I have not filly understood these pages in Dins- 
moor. I cannot see, for instance, where he draws his evidence for the two 
rows of two wider pantiles in the centre: and he gives no analogy for this 
remarkable and perhaps objccdonable detail. He observes (116) that 
‘ the fifty rows of pantiles would comprise two central rows of 0*694 m., then 
on dther side twenty-three rows of 0*6495 ^ > the raking simai on the 
fa9ade gables Our disagreement, then, concerns only the lengths of the 
pantiles and the visible joints of the flank sima. I bcUevc that his fig. 43 
shows a fragment of sima from the right half of either flank, 

The section of the flank sima (G), wrongly shown as of a late, bulging form 
in many text books {e.g., Spiers, Orders, pi. III), was of the Corinthian-Atdc 
type and is figured in Dinsmoor IX, fig. 16.*® I have restored the ends of the 
alternate cover tiles on the analogy of Rhamnous.^ 

The akroterion holders stood very near the comers. Their dowel-holes are 
on an. average only 0*i2 from the face of each geison (Dinsmoor IX, 36). 

Flooring of Peristyles.^ 

For this I follow Dinsmoor, 57-65. The jointing of the cast floor and the 
two side floors follows that of the stylobate. The east floor contains three rows 
of nine slabs from north to south stylobate, of which the east has a width of 
1*162, the central of 1*309, the west of i *325 (Dinsmoor). The total length of 
the side floors equalled that of the loichobate. Each was divided into two 
rows of slabs 1*291 x o*86. The most westerly pair of each floor were, how¬ 
ever, 1*96 long (Dinsmoor). The west floor contained three rows of nine tiles 
each, the rows being each 1*02 wide (Dinsmoor). 

The Two West Thranoi (H). 

This is the name I give, foliowing Orlandos,** to the cross-supports for the 
ceiling beams between the west and side peristyles. They were carried across 

** The &acs«ni appetird too liie Duumoor 113, ** He uses it of those oi Somuon ifi A£ 1917, tie. 

o. 0 for Shot's exbstuiive siuay, ^ tS, v 4 ule in BCH \ 394.11S-7, he uses Che term of ibe 

((9sS). whi^e rpibvHtu, both of ibe alU tiM flenking 

See below. For (bis terxQ, see above, n. 4, This is reasonable. 
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the latter from the two western corners of the opisikodomos at the level of the 
epikranitis and the upper ten or fifteen centimetres of the frieze backers. I 
calculate their width in the Hephaisteion as 0*55, from Stuart and Reveit, 
plate X. They arc thus twice as wide as the plinth courses of the west aniO'^ 
returns, a fact that greatly concerns us in restoring the west anlae of Sounion 
and Rhamnous. 


CHlings of Peristyles. 

Span of east peristyle 1 about 4 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pi. V). 

Span of west peristyle: about 3 • 17 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pi. X). 

Span of cither flank peristyle: 1*825 (^oth by calculation from Stuart 
and Revett and a measurement of Travlos). 

Height of beams to top of crowning moulding: 0*228 (Travlos). 

Width of beams: a little over 0*5 (converted from Stuart and Revett, 
pi. IV). 

Intcraxial spacing of beams: 1*4 (by the same method). The unit, 
then, is not observed. 

The ceiling coffers are hollowed out of marble blocks, each with four or 
six coffers (Stevens, AJA XV, 23). There are ten coffers in each bay of the 
side peristyles, except only the east bay of the south, where there are eight. 
Misled by Bates {AJA V, 38) I drew these eight too laige. They are individ¬ 
ually of the same size as the others, as 1 found too late on inspecting the 
building. Each bay of the east peristyle contains twenty, of the west sixteen 
coffers. The most convenient plan of the whole ceiling is given in Perrot and 
Chipiez, VII, 527. 


Flank Walls of Celia Buildings. 


Height of toichobate: 0358 (Dinsmoor, 41). Thickness: 091 to 
0*95 (ibid.). This is only just visible in the building, and I have not 
shown it in my drawing. 

He^ht of secondary wall-base (K),^^ with Ionic moulding on outer 
face: 0*202 (EMnsmoor, 43). 

He^ht of orthostates and backers (L): 0*87. Combined thickness: 
077 (from the wall-thickness of o 76, given by Dinsmoor, 38). 


** Robertson*< *plinth<oune S«e above Tn. 37). 
ss This moulding >vas not cootinued incersally even 
in U>e epuMmas, %vhere it would have been viable. 
But liice Stuan and Revett I have ce.ffied it round (he 
inner faces of the ertfor. At present it slops (sn e^er 
aide abooi two-fifihs of the way aloa^ them (Uxumoor. 


I g and 34). Bui ibe profile of (heir west facs (t<. 
:g) seems (o show i( once ear ended as far. It w'as 
pcrtiaps interrupted by one of those mysterious * sills * 
eertaiuy present at Souoson 3 (o this paper) 

smd restored by Oiiumoor (fig. 34) ^ Hephaisteion. 
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The stones in all these courses* instead of observing, with the ‘ plinths 
the unit of 1*243 (Dinsmoor, 43), have very vatying lengths. I have repre¬ 
sented Dinsmoor’s lengths in my drawii^. He gives tables as follows* for the 
toichobate, on p. 41 (n. lOi) ; for the secondary wall-base, on p. 42 (n, 103) ;• 
for the orthostates, on p. 44 (n. 106). 

The plinth courses (M) are nearly isodomic. Therej arc nine between the 
orthoslates and the level of the epistyle soffits. The seven lower average 0*51, 
the two upper 0 49 in height. Of the four above epistyle level, the two lower 
average 0*42 and the two uppermost 0*404. The epikranitis is another 0*207. 
I take my figures from Dinsmoor, 74, n. 157. The length, of blocks averages 
1243. The terminal blocks are alternately of one and one and a half lengths, 
and the inner ends of the shorter thus fall about 0*25 beyond the backs of the 
internal faces of the antae.^^ The outer returns of the west antae are 0*45 at 
the base and only 0*23 on the plinth courses, as measured on Stuart and Revett, 
pi. X. 

For the joints of the outer epikranitis (N), much of which survives, I 
have no definite figures. The inner is fragmentary, except in the opisthado- 
moSy where is a joint on the middle of the west side (Stevens, op. cit., figs. 1 and 
2). Its moulded portion lacks the lower roll of the outer epikraniHs. 

Pronaos (O), 

Internal width, 6*23, This is dear, for the walls are 0*76 thick, while their 
distance from centre to centre is 6*99 (Dinsmoor, 38). The depth, from the 
outer cnta-face to the outer fecc of the east cross-wall, is 4*935 (Dinsmoor, 56). 

The intervals across the front of the pronaosy between the axes of the 
peristyle columns, the antag and the columns of the pronaoSy show po dear 
interrelation, measuring as they do about 2*80, 2*25, 2*50, 2*25, 2 80. This 
contrasts with Sounion, where all are equal, and Rhamnous, where they follow 
the externa! colonnade. 

I have restored the floor, following Dinsmoor (62-3), as three rows of five 
slabs each, aligned horizontally with the toichobate; the ceiling to correspond 
with that of the opisthodomos as restored by Stevens. 

Opisthodmos (P). 

, Depth, 3*73. The floor was probably aligned with the toichobate, not 
sunken, as 1 have shown it, The condusive restoration of the ceiling by 
Stevens gives the beams a width of 0*49 and an axial spadng of 1 *332, and each 
bay a set of fourteen coffers. 

** See above, n. 07. length of the aaU, 1 '09. Bmeiuiiflg ha Bguie of t' 7S 

^ *’ I have calcuIatM this frea Olnimoor, 41. He is for the west end to i’' 7 S. oce (iadsihat t’(?5 mifiiuo w 
giving lengths for the loicbohaie blocV: ba liguies for gives an identical len^t 1*091 tor the west ante, 
the east end are simple. !*iS6 nious 0*097 gives the 
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Door to Celia. 

The length of the threshold was clearly 3 81 (Ditismoor, 53). Following 
Dinsmoor, fig. 34 ,1 have made the opening about 2*4 wide. This is uncertain, 
and I would now prefer to make it rather wider, say 27. This, the width at 
Sounion,^ would better suit the presumed height of our door. Periclean 
architects often placed their door lintels at epistyle level, for instance in the 
Parthenon.*® This would give our opening a height of 5 4: and Mr. Hill tells 
me that he has found definite confirmation of thb, The recesses in the side 
walls show that not only the lintel but its prolongation in the cross-wall 
occupied the space of two courses, was constructed on the ‘ orthostatic ’ 
principle, and fitted into the side walls in the way my illustration shows. I 
doubt whether the opening would have followed the slender Vitruvian propor¬ 
tions, of 12 to 5I for Aide and Doric doors, and was consequently as narrow 
as 2-5. 

Tlie cross-wall was o*8o8 thick (Dinsmoor, 57). The actual door sill is 
0 865 thick (Dinsmoor, 54, n. 120), but its western face is aligned with that of 
the orthostates. It is clear, in feet, from Dinsmoor, 53-4 and fig. 36, that the 
doorjambs projected, if at all, only into the prcnacs.*^ 

The Celia iO). 

This was 12145 long (Dinsmoor, 57). The west cross-wall is thus only 
0 76 thick (Dinsmoor, ibid.). Its oithostates are again quite irregular, and 
again I have followed Dinsmoor*8 tabic (47 and 48). For the internal 
colonnades I have followed Mr, Hill, whose discussion of them I saw before it 
was published. There was the usual Periclean colonnade across the back of 
the cella : and the one surviving epistyle block, Dinsmoor fig. 33, is from the 
corner of this and the north colonnade. The notch and tongue are evidence 
that the joint, being diagonal, was ‘joggled ’ as elsewhere at the inner angle. 
The width of the block is preserved, and also the length from the joggle-join to 
the axis of the next column. Adding half the former to the latter, we obtain 
an intcrcolumniation of 0*257 -f- i’295» or about 1*55, We thus obtain, over 
the same length as that in Dinsmoor, fig. 34,^^ a line of seven columns, the 
axis of the western 1*47, of the eastern 1*15 from the faces of the cross-wails, 
The west colonnade will have three intcrcolumniations, each of about 153. 
The columns were Doric, arranged in two tiers. The cast cross-wall binds 
more deeply with the side walls at the sixth plinth couise, Dinsmoor explains 

** See Mow, p. 1 heve oething 10 add 10 (he esddence ofSceveni' 

** Sm PenroK, p 1 . XVI, e<ra(ch (Diavnoor, g i >, which seeres to me on (he wht^ 

** The airangemeni At Sounlop wa> (be oppcsie. perauaaive. With (be pre«ence of a west Motmade. 
There the (ioot prc^eeied, If at all, towvds ine alU. one can uodersund the enem ot the aost westerly 
See below, p. 93. apace (>*47) cpverthe mast eaaierly (1*15). 
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ihij (76) as a strengthening of the cross-wa]I to receive the lower epistyle. 
While it is possible mechanically to align this with either the sixth or seventh 
course, it is now artistically preferable to place it m the sixth. 

Finally, it seems better to have the base of the cult statue more centrally 
spaced than on Dinsmoor’s plan. 

With this I leave the Hephaisleion. Although we know more of it than 
of the other two temples, we cannot explain its preservation. On one modern, 
popular view, Athens west of the * Valerian Wall ’ was all abandoned in the 
third century a.d. to the Goths and Herulians: which would explain the good 
condition of the Roman Fora and the ruin of the Periclean City, but not the 
ill-rewarded survival of the Hephaisteion into an age of Piraeus railways and 
unprincipled critics. Its general condition last year abundantly justified, to 
the Superficial, the strictures of Mr. Lancaster,*^ Athens was lovelier, 
artistic judgment surer in the days of Wordsworth and Lcthaby. 


PART II 

THE TEMPLE OF POSEIDON 


(plate 8 ) 

The conspicuous temple on Cape Sounion, a further butt for Mr. Lan¬ 
caster,^* has received serious study in several works since the standard publi¬ 
cation by Blouet. I have consult^ the foQowing accounts. 


Blouet, Expedition Scient^que de Morisy III (1838), plate 30 H. This 
completely supersedes UntdiUd AniiquiHes of Atiiea (1817), 53-^. 

Dorpfcld, AM 1884, 324-37 and plates XV-XVI. 

B. Slais, AE 1900,113 ff. and plate VI (a plan of the temple area); 1917, 
168 if. The guidebook to Sounion, also written by Stais, adds nothing of 
importance for my work. 

J. G. Fra2er, PauycmAjV Dfscripiion of Greece, Vol. II, 2-4. Frazer gives a 
good but not an exhaustive bibliography, for he omits Blouet. 

A. Orlandos, ADelt 1915, 1-27 (on the roof and pediments). 

A. Orlandos, AE 1917, 213-26 (on the remainder of the temple). I shall 
henceforth refer to these two very important papers as AD and AE simply. 


** * The >o>calM Theseon * (») ... * rupremety 
uniniereding iniuelf. . . Why thould dus Cemple, ibe 
bcfi pr cj grvcd ol* its dau In ibe wot Id, built within ft Tew 
y«ftn of the Panbenon, and embodying all theaame 
peinapin, remain bv compaiisoo sc devanaiingly 
oermg? ’ (Chtfieil Laidtnfe, 47.) 


** The correci dediuiion U due to Dmpletd’s ideniU 
ficaiion of the temple of Athufti teedf 1900, tas ff. 

** * lodeed. Troni the motor road it apMors, when 
slhouetted afaiiui the sun, remarkably like a half* 
ivu^wd hangar.’ {Op- eit, 87.) 
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Van BurcHj Maps and Plans Uj illustrate Pausanias (1930), 22-3. 

I. H. GrinneD, Grfek Temples (1943), 38-9 and plates XXXV-VI. 

There arc valuable notices in Robertson, Greek and Roman ATckiteature^ 
especially on p. 328, and Dinsmoor has published accurate measurements of 
many features, especially in Hesperia IX. I shall continue my formulae for 
quoting Dinsmoor. 


Material and Technique, 

From the euthynieria to the akroteria the temple is of the coarsegrained 
Agrileza marble, quarried locally (Frazer, op. 2)- The softness of the 
marble may explain the absence of entasis and the fewness of the flutes on the 
columns.^® The horizontal clamps I saw were all of the H form, much 
elongated. Except for the epistyle backers, dropped from above, the blocks 
were lifted into position from the sides. 


General Dimensions. 

Length and breadth of : 32*8 x 15*2. 

Length and breadth on stylobate: 31*15 x 13*4 (Frazer, 2; Robert¬ 
son, 328). 

Length and breadth on corona: 31*85 x 14*15. From 4 D, fig. 3 
one obtains a breadth of 14*14. 

Height, from bottom of lowest step to apex of raking comice: 10*91 
(= 3 X 0*36 + 6*14 -f 2 0 -f- 1*44 + 0*25).** 

Length of cella buildups at loichobatc level: 21*20 (Dorpfcld, pi. 15 j 
Robertson, 328). 

Width oicella buildings attoichobate level: 8*318 (Dorpfeld, pL XV) 
Robertson’s figure of ‘ tf.g'oo * cannot stand. 

The unit: 1*26 (Ddipfeld), Stais gives 1*26-7, Blouct 1*25. 

These dimensions are for a temple of thirteen columns on the long side, such 
as I have restored. Blouet had restored one of twelve.*^ But Dorpfeld 
virtually compelled one to believe that the marble building followed the 
foundations of its late archaic poros predecessor. One must assume that in 
both temples the more important cast penstyle, treated in the later to an Ionic 
frieze, was shallower than that to the west. Sounion here differs sharply from 
the Hephaisteion and Rhamnous. A side colonnade of twelve columns, while 


** Rdvimeais, however, peihaps existed. D$i>> 
feld beUeveshehas defected An outH^rd Aj>d 
file of the siylobAie bloeks. rtctiBed under the ce)umfu 
by A devke which be mks to idemifv with the scamiUi 
otViinivitu. See p. $>8 othu Artkle. I bAve 
nothing to uy on this discovery. 


'* Each ot these figures will be rouad under the 
appropriaie member below. 

** GHoneU resftfcs thirteen flAolunf columns oo her 
plus, 9 p.<iL, ^ but only twelve on her elevAiion. 
pi. XaXV, whi^ she cekn from Blouei, pi. $1. Her 
(CKi tgnora the problem. 
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giving a more normal west peristylej would ruin the proportions of a temple 
whose shafts are already abnormally lofty and would still leave the foundations 
of the poros temple unexplained. There are, besides, two interesting details 
not inconsistent with our conclusion.^* (i) The sixth from the east of the 
standing columns on the south side, the seventh of the oi^nal building, has 
only eight drums to the others’ nine, as we shall see below: its different 
treatment perhaps marking it as the central column- (ii) Under the same 
column the joints of the euthynteria and steps were exaedy centred on the 
axis of the column, as I have shown in fig. 2<:- West of this point their joints 
were sightly irregular, east of it they consistenUy followed the scheme of Pio. 
•2C. It is as if the builders put themselves right at the centre of the south side. 
The eulkynieria, as one sees from Dorpfeld, was always correctly centred, the 
lowest step was not. 

I wish I had been able to see the western foundations. They alone could 
finally decide the issue, and they have suffered tragically. Unsurveyed after 
Blouct until 1884, they were then treated by Ddrpfeld, as his plan shows only 
too well, chiefly as a source for evidence of the poros temple. They were 
shown again, indeed; fay St^ (or loanetes) in his plan of 1900 (AE plate VI ); 
but Stais, except for the courses he uncovered at the west end, is necessarily 
subservient to Dorpfeld. We find, for instance, that he sees the west ania- 
returns with Ddrpfeld’s eyes.^* Fraaer's plan merely repeats Dorpfeld’s.*® 
Scarcely had these inadequate plans been ‘ processed ’ when clearing and 
‘ conservation ’ began on the site. This means conservation of columns, to 
which all is sacrificed-®* Here, to buttress the standing colonnades, the 
foundations of opisifuxionws and west peristyle were largely obliterated by a 
rectangular platform.“ I could not tell what might lie below. I have seen 
no old photograph of the certainly none is published. Stais, A£ 1917, 
fig. 2, though taken before the * renovatqry ’ process, is taken from an angle to 
show the columns and nothing else- I hope Greek scholars will soon throw 
light on these problems.*® 

** Fcpt k d«uU oT epUntniii, whkb ie(apt«d m« lo superbescoIofucaderarduiecruieheJlituque. . .rt'oiic 
mtore a {en^ of twelve colunim and lo romove the rien p>«r 4 u de {eur channe ' {Gtict, Baedeker 

efistMepvf utctfMher, see below, p. 90 aad no. itf. >9*0, Prtlace). Stais also was irresisHtly sicraci^ by 

** See also the remark ia AE tpoo, itS; *Stv Ii caul^es of standing eolumu. Wiioesa his note 2 10 
<rhtfTp4y«Mf« d«u$ hievo* col. of . 4 S 1900. 

up<iHicv 4 $ d«dyi3K #e«x 6 «, Ddrpfetd urr 4 ( reoe<rTT)S *■ In his critidam, Mr. Lancaster vdll have lakea chb 
dkptMn 4^101021 i* aCmO irpayuordo.* The as an lAie^al Dart of the ancient design, 

ireacioent of the aftfa-teriims I discuss b«ov>. I that where visible the cjOsitAedMiM foun- 

The plan seems clearer than Dorpfdd's. but is daeions are nearfy all lour courses b^w the lowest 
misles^lDg. We are 00c told who made it, but k seems marble course, fiut then they have all been levelled 
10 represent for the most part merely Ddrp^'Cld’a plan and tidied up, apparently in 1900 (AE 1900, (15). 
with the poros temple removed: and it hu ^ven the Tliere are no published phoio9ra^8 0^tbea:cavations. 
blocks of the south marble the wrong Stais’ erection only vaguely mans the teople’s west- 

colour. AMtientexcavaiion and survey of this temple ward limits. He built fits ‘restoratioo (?) wall* ( 4 «q* 
is sUU.l hold, a necessity, even if it brings no spectacular ^nuunesk* itfxK). he tells us, between * the wall of 
results. the sfiiftMsfnu \ whatever that meazu, and (be stylo* 

It is columru that sKtrs^t the tourist. 'Les bate. 
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T/te EuthynUria. 

Height: 0*215 {0*22, Blouet). The upper 0*105 smoothed, and 
the next 0 09 mostly stippled.®* The lowest 0*02 is polished. 

Projection: 010. 

Stretches of this course survive on east and south. The joints on the whole 
follow those of the middle step. The three blocks at the south east comer have 
vanished, leaving a gap of 2*605 ^ believe the two faces of the 

comer block exceed^ the unit. 

The Lower and Middle Step.^ 

Height; 036. 

Projection, frotn inner to outer edge of the tread: 0 395. 

The lower o*io of both steps arc slightly undercut, and the innermost 0*07 
of the treads of both form a continuous shallow trough, with a smoothed floor. 
Between the lower hoQow of o*io and the overhanging face of 0*245 ^ ® 
beautiful cavetio mouldii^ (Shoe, Projiles of Greek Monldings, pi, LXIII, 10), 
quite invisible from ail ordinary viewpoints. The overhanging fece is divided 
into three bands; the uppermost, polished, of 0 035; the middle, stippled 
except near the joints, of 0*18; the bottom, polished, of about 0 03, The 
stippling certainly reminds one of the ulla walls in the Hephaisteion, left 
unfinished and or^inally plastered over. But a close parallel is perhaps 
afforded by the steps ofBassac; and I consider that both there and at Sounion 
the small broken projections are intentional and artistic. Cockerell, com¬ 
menting on such steps, as he shows them in Bassae, pi. VI, observes that ‘ the 
face is still slightly raised and left rough from the tool of the quarry-man *, and 
that this was ^ doubtless calculated to give expression to the work *, At any 
rate, they resemble the unfinished work neither of the Propylala nor of 
Rhjimnous, whose patently unfinished steps I have shown in my illustration, 
PLATE 9. 

For the joints of the vanished comers I ^ain followed what 1 considered 
probable, and was glad to discover later the anaJ<^ of Bassac- 

Siylobate. 

Height: 0*36 {0*37, Blouet). 

Depth of block: i* 170 (Blouet). The inner stylobates of pronaos and 
opistkodomos appear slightly deeper on the plans of Dorpfeld and Stais. 

Length of corner blocks and their immediate ncighbouRthis can be 
determined only by the angle intercolumniation, best found here on paper 

Only for 3 cm. on each side oC the vertical j^ts courses above. 

Is (be surface always smooihed in ihu and the two Time are exact rwias, 

O 
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from the edges of the euU^nUria^ All has been done by Ddrpfeld, who on 
pi. XV makes the angle intercolumniations each 0*14 less than the nor¬ 
mal. Hence from the axis of the second column to the outer comer of the 
stylobate was a distance of 2*38 + 0*505 (half a lower diameter) + 0 05 
« 2*93. The first 0*63 of this belonged to a regular block. I have divided 
the remaining 2 30 into comer blocks of 1*26 square with re-entrants at the 
inner comcr8» and adjacent blocks 1*04 wide. 

The whole stylobate is polished smooth. 

Columns. 

Total height: 6*14 (Blouct, pi. 33}- 

Lower diameter: 102 (myself). Blou et and Ddrpfeld both give i • 0 r. 
Dinsmoor, as we shall see immediately, must have measured over 1 *04. 
Upper diameter: 0*79 (Blouet). 

Width of abacus -. 1*13 (Blouet). 

Height of : 0*196 (Blouet)- 

Height oi echinus -. 0*i8. Blouct obtained 0*177. 

These columns, as is well known, have no entasis and only sixteen flutes. 
The necking-band, if it existed, was unpronounccd.®* Each shaft below the 
capital-block is of nine drums, except only the original central shaft on the 
south side, whose four lower drums fill the height of five in the others. So 

while the normal drum averages 0*62 j in height, these four average a 

quarter of 0*62 x 5, or 0*78. Drums lying to the north of the temple show 
there were other columns similarly divided, perhaps one in the centre of the 
north side (as in my drawing), perhaps others at the corners. This is a 
different matter from the numerous minor variations, of about 5 cms. cither 
way, well seen on Blouet, pi. 35. 

Spacing of Columns. 

With a unit of 1*26 and a lower diameter of 1*02, one obtains a vacancy 
between shaft and shaft of 1*5 (2*52 minus 1*02), which gives void an excess 
over solid of 0'48- This is very near Dinsmoor’s average of 0*49 for Pericican 
temples (for which see above, p. 71). But Dinsmoor gives an excess for this 
temple of only 0*436, obtained only with a column over 1*04 in diameter (2*52 
minus 1*04 i’48, and 1*48 minus 1*04 » 0*44)- 

In Hespsrui IX, 22 he gives the exact figure, 1043, ^ lower diameter, 

but I cannot understand it. For my own part, I follow his figures for the 

The difUnc« from (he oucer edge oCthecolumn to ** See above, p. 71, n. 17. 

the outer edge of the ecylobite. 
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HephaisteioD and dissent from those for Sounion. We have now found two 
Greek temples whose most easily recorded feature, the intercolumniadon, 
seems undecided. 



b 


Fro. !*—(«) Top SuRPAca op EptmLS Block, Sowto»i. 

Top SuaPACS of Efiptylb Block, Sounion. 

(«) F&agu&nt amp Reptoiution of Top Surface op Door Ldjtkl, Sounion. 
(^} Proposed Restoration of North CROSS'TtfR^NCs, Soukion (plan). 

£pistyk. 

Height: 0*836 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 

Width of soffit (including backers): 0 95. This is also Blouet’s figure 
(pi. 35), This figure, combined with a lower diameter for the columns of 
1*04, would give the temple a proportion noticeably different from those 
of the Hcphaisteion. 0*95 and I'Oi would give one more suitable to 
its assumed date in the fifth century. 

TTu Blochs. 

Blouet for the comer blocks reverses the system of the Hephaisteion. On 
pi. 32 he prolongs those of the long sides to the comers. At the same time, his 
pi. 30 shows that nothing of the east or west facades was standing even in his 
time. His arrangement would be very abnormal,®’ and is obviously less 
artistic. The restoration of the jointing in the whole entablature depends, I 
believe, on the view, firstly, that the epistyle was normally constructed, secondly 
that Orlandos* geison block AE, fig. 20, presumably from the south-west 
comer, had its longer side on the west facade. WhQc neither the Hcphaisteion 
nor Rharanous, both of whose comer gnson blocks were square, provides an 

** Tbe cempio «r Aphaia, Hephauto*, PoteidoA (PaaUim) aod * Goncord * (Aba^) aU oppose it. 
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analogy, it does seem morally certain to me that this block was in the position 
Orlandos gives, and hence longer on the fagadcs.** It is reasonable to believe 
that the frieze blocks broke joint and that their comer block, which measured 
one triglyph by one triglyph and one metope, was placed with its shorter side 
on the facade (where, of course, the iriglyph would mask the joint). After 
cxaminii^ surviving blocks of the frieze and giison, I found it best to arrange 
them on the system of no. 2a and b ; a representing the flanks, b the facades. 

!^ 7 - ! ^ ; 


10 

a 


A 

— 

i-ijL.£L-- ip-a -- 

— 












• 



Fio. 2.—(fl) Flamk Faiazf awo Gbisqk, Sovnton {elevation), 

(i) Front Frizze and Gttsotf, Sounion (elevation). 

(<) Gewtrs op South Front, Sowion (plan). 

The thicker lines are the actual joints. The numbers are blocks which I saw 
myself and which I had to fit into any final pattern—all, that is, except 5 and 
6 from the front geison, which I did not see but Orlandos attests. While I saw 
block 10, I did not find the corresponding block, of two metopes and one 
triglyph, from the facade. It will be clear that the jointing cannot have 
changed its direction exactly in the centre of either side. The system of pio. 2 

** The rngment b saaU, but clearly from a corner, facade, the surviving partloc of the block comes from 
OrlanilM U surely ri^t to tee the depression for a the ^tiun of a fa^de. We are therelOTe compelled to 
oedbg beam upon it ?at «in «p. eit, fig. so); aad as pul it ui Orlandos’ position of < 4 . eii.. fig. ai. 
ceitiog beams would here lie at ri^t angles to the ** Poe the geuM of the facades I follow AD, hg. 3. 
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ensures that jointing is well broken with the epistyle also. My only difference 
from Orlandos is the shortening of the corner block on the flanks by one 
via. Compare my no. 2a and AE, fig. 20. 

While the epistyle blocks, like the geison blocks and at any rate the front 
blocks of the frieze, were lifted from the sides by horizontal bars, every backer 
was dropped vertically into place by claws, fastened in pain into each end of 
the upper surface. I have drawn the holes for the claws and their relation to 
the cross-clamps in fig. la. Their spacing leaves room for the mitre of the 
comer backer?. 

Frieze. 

Height: 0 829 (Dinsmoor IX, 21). 

Width of metopes: 0*75. 

Width of triglyphs: 0*51 (thus half a lower diameter). 

There were no separate slabs for the metope faces. So far as I could judge, 
the blocks were originally as thick as the epistyle blocks, not so thin as they are 
represented in AI>, fig. 13. I have already given my system of Jointing for them. 

1 identified none of the backers. They were nearly the height of the ortho- 
states, which makes for confusion. The dowel-holes on the epistyle blocks 
seem to show they were irregular, and followed the system neither of the 
Hephaisteion nor of Rhamnous.*^ For those interested I have given the 
evidence of two epistyle blocks, in fig. la and b. Unhappily I did not record 
all I should have done of the second, which is very imperfect. The dotted 
rectangle, 0*38 long, is a depression 0*35 deep and o ii wide. I do not under¬ 
stand it. I greatly hope that someone with the means and the time will 
examine the surface of all these epistyle backers.*^ 

Gtison. 

Height, to top o£corona: 0*39 (Blouet, pi. 33)- 

Projection of corona from front plane of epistyle: 0*41 (Blouet). 

I have shown the jointing of the blocks in Pio. 2 a and b. For thepedimenlal 
floor I follow Orlandos' clever and convincing reconstruction. Each block 
extended the whole thickness of the entablature and so contained a section of 
epikranitis. 

Fedivunt. 

I have followed Orlandos throughout. My measurements are all from him. 
The front plane of the tympanum is that of the epistyle- It is thus inset about 

** S«« above, p. •ji. prcKzit poiUion of all the surviving blocks novr lying 

« See bdow, p. jo:. louod the (empW» and that numben ibc more ^p«* 

** One also awaits a pUs of ib« site that records the unt. 1 bad not the time or insiruiDeoCs nr this. 
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i figure given also by Dinsmoor in his table, AJA 1943> 

greatest height of the tympanum is 1*44 (1*45, Dinsmoor); the vertical he^ht 
of the raHng comice between 0*25 and 0*3. The ai^lc of pcdimental slope is 
only 13}®. 

The pediment seems to observe its own unit, slightly smaller than the main 
unit, though as dose to it as possible. While the block at the apex, which 
includes a small part of the tympanum as well as the raking cornice, is 1*26 
wide, the eight central blocks of the tympanum below are each 1*23 wide. 
Outside these, in turn, is a half block about o*6 wide, then a block, combining 
tympanum and raking cornice, of i *23, and finally the comer of the pediment, 
which forms an upward projection from the horizontal comer block and 
measures horizontally 0*32. Added together, these figures give the pediment 
a total width of 9*84 + 1*2 + 2*46 + 0 64, totalling 14*14. 

The blocks of raking comice, where possible, observe the shorter unit, 
and the tympanum backers are slabs, the exact doubles of the tympanum 
blocks, While the horizontal gsison blocks arc i *42 deep from back to fiont, 
those of the raking geison arc 1*28 (cf. AD, fig. 7). 

The 

The ridge beam was grooved into the pediment, as in the Hephaisteion. 
The inner edges of the purlins seem to have been less than 6*o apart. Orlandos 
puts them a fifth of the way along the third tympanum blocks from the central 
join, and I took care to confirm AD, 5, where he does so. But this gives a 
mere 5*5 for the distance between them (4 x 1*23 « « x 0*246). Yet one 
would like to believe they were supported by the cella walls, whose inner feces, 
according to high authority, are 6*3 apart.** They were lilted outwards- 

1 am as uncertain of the tiles. The raking sima blocks Orlandos found to 
be 0*65 long. This gives the sloping length of the pantiles. On the flanks of 
the temple, the continuous sima was returned round the akrotma and then 
abandoned in favour of antefixes. Now Orlandos ** places the first antefix 
over the first via, between the fint and second mululcs. To do so he has to 
assume a row of very narrow pantiles between the tiles of the raking sima and 
the ordinary courses. It is, moreover, unusual at this time to have antefixes 
over the vine and not the centres of the tr^lyphs. Finally, Orlandos must 
assume an antefix over every via, or his scheme will not work. pig. 2a, where 
I have dotted in antefixes over alternate viae, makes this quite clear. But all 
Periclean analogy, e.g. that of the Parthenon, is for antefixes before alternate 

** So iXifpfeld aod SiUi. While id my illiiscncion set &aide my own redcoiUD^. Only when 2 eame to 
I have followed then, in ny own meaiiiremeot 1 draw ihepeiiiffieat was 1 £ac^ with (he problem of (he 
coawiendy fell ahert of (heir rechonieg by as much u purliiu. 

©•( 5 . As my measure was short (only cj in length), I *' Al>, fi|. t3 - 
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rows of covcr-tiles. If wc place antefixcs in their normal position, over the 
centres of the triglyphs,** all such difficulties vanish, and one has also a 
convenient distance of three pantiles from the corners of the pediment to the 
middle of the first triglyph, i • 93, almost one and a half times the unit. But why 
should Orlandos have adopted his scheme? I have only lately seen its 
difficulties, and therefore never examined the gtison blocks for evidence: and 
the picture of my restored temple unquestioningly follows Orlandos. 

The AkroUria. 

For the bases I foDow Orlandos in AD, figs. 3, 7 and 16, The central 
akroteria I drew and measured myself from the surviving example in the 
National Museum, and am greatly indebted to Mr. Karouzos for the help he 
gave me with it. It is of A^rilcza marble, which precluded the customary 
perforation found, for instance, on the akroUria of A^ina and the Parthenon. 
At its greatest it is 135 high and 0 6$ wide, and so not fer removed in its 
relation to the pediment from (he temples of Hermogenes (e.g. Magnesia, 
Robertson,* fig. 68) or even from the prescriptions of Vitruvius.** Its support is 
0*125 'ride, 0*07 thick. For the corner akroteria one has to rely at present on 
Orlandos’ drawing {AD, fig. 18), as the fragment has been mislaid. 

Floors of perisfylts. 

I begin with the flank peristyles, some of whose floor blocks survive w situ. 
They broke joint exactly with the stylobate. They are in double rows, each 
pair 1*26 long and 1*42 wide. The other floors must be inferred. The system 
for the cast and west floors, so nearly of the same size (3*75 and 3*9), must, I 
think, have been the same. Now the flank arrangement should have con¬ 
tinued at least to the joint between the east ania and the third column. But 
from there to the east stylobate is 4 2. So I have prolonged the side floors by 
three pairs of slabs over this distance, (1) because there can be no joint 
between the east front of the anUi and the side colonnade without a serious 
alteration in the size of floor blocks, (2) because my arrangement would keep 
the size fairly constant (1*40 for the length of block instead of 1*126), (3) 
because Rhamnous has an analogous arrangement and (4) because the re¬ 
maining space 1 leave to be filled in the cast peristyle will be 8*3 x 3*75, 
which gives five rows of six slabs each and individual dimensions for each slab 
of 1*38 by 0*75: in my drawing I gave four rows, but I now prefer five. 1 
have thus secured a near equality of all the floor blocks in the peris tyle. 

I dn%v them in this p<4iUoo on fio. ftd. in Ann 86 (from Cockerell), 

lines. On ihe other hiod, then wai no emtrieg over ** III, 5 i t3 $ the ceotre Akfofrme to be one eighth 
triglyphs at Aphaia, where each antefix aurmounied a bigber than ibe tympanuin. 
via. See Bagenal and Atbiuon, Tktoty and Bieamu, 
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Before I continue with the peristyles, I must try to settle the various 
levels of the epikraniiis throughout the building. It is clear from AE, fig. 17 N 
and O that the epihanitis both inside and outside the cella walls was formed of 
single blocks, and that the side towards the peristyle was o-n higher than the 
cella; but, on the other hand, it is clear from 17 5 that at least one of the 
end peristyles had a ceiling level with that of pTonaos or opistkodomos. The 
width and form of block S show that it can come only from the entablature 
of a colonnade.®® Where do we incorporate these different blocks? 

My first attempt, which I now think wrong, 1 have embodied in my main 
picture. In it I put the east peristyle, the pronaos and opisthodomes and the 
cella all on the lower level; and I have allowed a wider shelf on the lower 
level for the sides of the cellfXy where the end of the wooden ceiling beams 
would need to rest. I have placed the block shown in firm lines on fiq. \d at 
the south-east comer of the opislkodams. For the blocks of the pronaos ! 
have tried to observe the unit, but rather unsuccessfully. 

The whole restoration depends on depressing the east peristyle. Now one 
can do thb only by lessening the Ionic frieze or the cpikranitis for the epistyle 
observes the customary height. But the frieze also is as high as the outer 
frieze. * Set vmckiedenm Breiten haben die Platten alU duselbe Hohe m.) 

und ungefdhr gUiche Dicks (0'^^-0'55 m.) *, observes Fabricius in AM 1R84, 
345; and Blouet gives the same measure. So I was compelled to depress 
the epikranitic. In the Hepl^teion, however, the epikranitis over the Ionic 
frieze is as high as that elsewhere. I have shown this in my own picture, 
and refer the reader for the details to the beautiful plates of Stuart and 
Revett.®® I have completely revised my view of the epikraniiis at Sounion and 
show it as I now think it was in riG. 3. Only the cella now appears as lower 
than the rest. It was differentiated, I think, both by this and by alone 
possessing a wooden ceiling.’® In pig. 3 I have moved the block pig. id to a 
place over the eastern cross-wall; but in doing so I began to doubt whether 
fig, 3 after all is right. 


Yiovf, with th« fragiMBCary remauu of the 
fpihaniit, couJd one tell which side feced the eetU and 
which (he perisryle ? I preuste, from the marks on one 
side for the perulj^le's narbte cellmj beu&a aod their 
corretpondence with the ie%n» blo^* marka. Here 
again 1 have to acceM Orlandoa’ eoaeluaton of ig'?. 
At Rhamcom (k< below, p. 104) the alU was prob* 
ably b^ec than the peri^les. 

^ With lObe pervoiity I have icramed in rey 
drawii^ to make the iooer shelf of the side walti 
tpi^atatis equal to that of tbe entablature*). The 
latter was much wider, as AE, fig, ty ihow). 1 must 
Wave this uaeorrected, as tbe measures are too 
for tidy eerrectieo. 

•• Voi. Ill, ch. I, plates IV and Vlll. 

*» In dus, fwesumaMy, the etUa of the HepbaUtelon 


resembles it. Dbrpfeld asserts >1 as a nJe that all 
seml.lntemal chamben io Greek KanMinp 

could be ceiled b marble, and that these included 
/man and opistMei’m with open colonnades on one 
side, but that genuine loternal chambers must be 
roofed in wood. See AM (SSs, 2 can see do 
reason for ihU rule; and of course chambers elsewhere, 
wbw without peristyles, were sometimes celled in 
marble, as, for instaAce. the faraous example near 
Emporio on Santerin Thera 1,306*7). I must, 

hov^er, add that I am greatly indent to this article 
of Ddrf&ld on Philo’s Arsenal. I have borrowed from 
it all my proportions foe the raAtfS and croudathei of 
Greek teoiples; and on p. (51 It supports ray nomen* 
clature for * plinth courses \ 
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It is this block, I find, which would fit so admirably into a shorter temple 
without opisthodcnujs. The epifcranitis at the higher level seems to continue 
all the way along its front- I was morally certain, on inspecting the block, 
that the moulding continued to point X on pig. id, and did not stop i8 cms. 
from it, as on the other long side of the block. If we put it on the back of the 
alia as a block adjacent to the north cross-lhrarujj, and if, in order to do so, 
we omit the opisShodomos from the temple, we obtain the very sadsfactory 
arrangement of pig. id, where cross-HArawr and alia wall are shown by dotted 
lines. The slight jog in the clamps is easily explained. The north tkraws 
docs not survive, so fig. id exaedy reverses the south IhraTios. If we must 
have our opisthadomos, however, we can obviously fit our block, with its 
probably continuous moulding on the higher side, into the restoration of my 
main picture, but not so easily into pig. 3. We need more evidence for this 
course. 

Ceilings oj side p>enstyles. 

1 have to follow Orlandos completely. I saw numerous fragments of the 
ceiling beams, 0*372 broad, which are figured in AE, fig. 22. In this publica¬ 
tion Orlandos records that he saw the planes on the geison blocks for their 
reception. He gives the following measurements: 0*235 height of beams 
to crowning moulding; 0*372 for width of beams; 0*782 for inlcraxial spacing 
(relatively hr narrower in propordon to the beams than any other instance 
in these temples ); 1*56 for the span of either peristyle. 

The two oross-tkrami were 0*53 high (of which 0*215 was epikranitis), and 
0*705 wide at the soffits. They extended 0*615 ioside the line of the eella 
walls* exterior. See AE, fig. 18. 

Ceilings of east and ivest peris^les. 

1 believe both halls were ceiled identically. Considering the great span of 
both, Orlandos seems right to assign the sole more massive beam pardy 
surviving to one of their ceilings. AE, fig. 19 is a faithful rendering of it Its 
width was 0*52, its he^ht to the top of the crowning moulding 0*36. 

I also believe Orlandos* system, of nine beams and eight spaces, with the two 
end beams resting against the epikTonitis, is correct and fully supported by the 
block AE, fig. 20 and the analogy of Rhamnous and the Hephabteion. The 
total length to be covered (AE, 223) is 11*15; gives nine beams of 

0*52, eight spaces of 0*82. 

The ceiling beams at Sounion are crowned with a cjma reversa, not an ovolo, 
This is very unusual. 

Se« Above, c.$S. 


** S«« Shoe, PrcfiUi «/ GttJi MoitUu^s, 30 and pi. XXVI, ti. 
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Sids Walls of Cella-Buildin^s. 

Below the orthostates arc a ‘ secondary wall-base' and a toiefaobate. 
The secondary base is nnmoulded except for a Uny Ionic moulding occupying 
its topmost quarter around the antae. The toichobate protruded o*o8 above 
the peristyle floor, the secondary base was 0*313 high and nearly level at the 
top with the internal floors, and the orthostates were 0 846 high, The second¬ 
ary wall-base, aligned internally with the toichobate, was 0*97 wide, the 
orthostate course 0*78. The figures are from AE^ flg. 2. Before we go higher, 
we must examine the onioi. 

The cast antae arc certain. Their east f«es measure o ps, their sides 0 90 
(AEy flg. 15)- Over the west antae there is much dispute. On the analogy of 
the Hephaistcion their outer returns should be far shorter than those at the 
east. Orlandos, in conversadon, rightly pointed out the error of all plans 
such as Dorpfcld’s and Stais’, which make both pairs equal. Now the cross- 
tkranoi at Sounion were much wider than in the Hephaistcion, There is 
some evidence that at Rhamnous the west as/u-retum was wider. I accept 
Gandy’s evidence for this, that the aaifl-rctum on the orthostatc course 
(which Gandy shades in black) was as wide as i ft. 41 ins., or about 0*41. So I 
have taken the liberty both at Rhamnous and Sounion of allowing the cross- 
tkranoi to dictate the width of the <2Rto-retums; thus making the latter at 
Sounion about 0*70 wide.’^ 

The cast antae are isodomic. But the marks on their backs show they 
were appended to pseudo-isodomic flarik walb (see AE, figs. 1 and 2) of 
courses alternately 0 30 and o*6o high. The lower courses were of single flat 
stones, the higher of pairs of* orthostates *. The two uppermost of the higher, 
level with the outer entablature, were each 0*625 Following Orlandos, 

1 restore the plinths of the lower courses as 1*26, those of the higher as i*8o 
(one and a units) in length- Thb gives fifteen of the lower and ten pairs 
of the higher along each side course from anta to anta, excluding the antae 
themselves. 

Now, while the orthostates, secondary wall-base and toichobate all observe 
irregular lengths near the east ant<Ui where alone they survive, I believe that 
' they loo observed the unit as soon as they got into their stride. In AE^ fig. 2 
there b the s^nificant dbtance 1*26 from the flnt join of the secondary wall- 
base to the inner end of the first orthostate. Moreover, the blocks of the 
secondary wall-base on the north side, reading from the base of the cast anta 
westwards, are 1*5 for the anto-block and thence 1*45, i*2 and 1*3. The last 

** Set ftbove, on. a?, 34. •nUtkalJy wiih ih« chonje from th« ijodomk 

Ti See below, p, 107. blocb 10 (hep*«udo-iMKloxiricM< walb, u we 

This wouM tJM Ute 4nld*return* mote cAoe from (he probable leo^Vu of (be pliochs . 
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two already roughly average 1*126. I have therefore restored a wall whose 
orthostates and foundations nearly all observe the unit. I believe the anoma¬ 
lous lengths at the east end, like the interval of 0*15 between the joints of 
orthostates and backers, were specially designed to break joint completely 
with the plinth-courees. The epikTanitis I have fully discussed above. 

Pronaos. 

Depth without colonnade: 3*2; with colonnade: 4*4 (Dorpfeld). The 
fagadc had an Ionic frieze, whose sculptures were probably not returned 
round the inner frieze of the east peristyle. Fragments of the sculptures, it is 
true, were found by Ddrpfcld exclusively in the east peristyle and add up 
collectively to more than the distance between the side colonnades of the 
temple. But they add up, as.Oriandos observes, to less than the length of both 
an cast and west frieze on the pattern of the Hcphaistcion; and Blouet 
perhaps brought all the sculpture he found to the east peristyle- The joinring 
is irregular; but most of the surviving sculptured blocks are between i*io and 
I‘35, again roughly observing the unit.’* 

The intervals along the fa9ade, from the outer columns to the anta 4 and 
the two inner columns, are nearly equal, Those between the aniae and the 
outer columns are a shade larger than the others, as is seen from Blouet, pL 35. 
I make them 2*46 {« 0*58 + 1*42 -h 0'46) to the 2*43 {one third of 73) of the 
others. The height of the two inner columns is slightly over 5*7 (Blouet). 
They are of e^ht drums below the capital-block. Between the antae was a 
rais^ ‘ siJl' or threshold, illustrated in AE, fig. 15- On the analogy of the 
Hephaisteion ” I have inserted another in the opistkodomos. 

Door to ceila. 

I consider this together with the cast cross-wall. The secondary wall-base 
shown in AE^ fig. u, was r’225 broad, its two end-blocks 1*38 long. The wall 
seems to have been set on the cast side of the blocks, and the depressions 
carved out of their cast sides were cut for the fecu^ of the doorjambs. The 
door posts, I believe, extended from the inner ends of the surviving blocks to 
points about 0*39 nearer the side walls of the cella. This gives the door an 
aperture of 2* 64 (=6*3 minus 2 x 1*83) with posts each under one sixth of its 
width. The reader will notice from AE^ fig. 11, that the eastern facing of each 
post was much wider at the bottom, 0*76 wide, in fact. But it was a Greek 
habit to spread the facing at the bottom. One thinks at once of the Olympian 

** Two Mn4lJ«r whose length I measured below rhe south etd of she last sculptured Inose, has a 

as o *$7 aad o ??, have neither edge lurvivmg. The dowel hole I'is from (he base of iu mitred end. 
eurteus can see (lie figures in Pabriaus (AM >$$4. Im. See above, n. 35. I Kave no( restored it la my 

<)(.). An epistyle blo^, now broken but perhaps picture of the Hephaisteion. 
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Heraion and the Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. Extending upwards to 
epistyle level, the aperture of our door would have the nearly Vitruvian 
proportions of 5 *72 to 2*64. 

The jambs, then, extended on the east slightly outside the cross-wall. 
They are generally held to have protruded further on the west. The cross¬ 
walls, indeed, should have occupied only 0'8 of the width of the secondary 
base (122); and its east face must have approached the other’s east face, thus 
reversing the system of the Hephaisteion.®® None the less, I doubt whether 
the western jambs protruded far. I never saw the block AE, fig. 14, alleged to 
show projecdon, and cannot understand it from the picture. As interpreted 
on AE^ fig. 15, it gives a vertical hole in the interior of the marble post, which 
I dislike. The only other evidence is AE, fig. 13, which I agree with Orlandos 
is part of the lintel of this lajge door. As a large block at epistyle level, it has 
the usual holes for claws, and I believe their spacing gives us its scantling. I 
restore it in no. \c, on the analogy of the epistyle backers- Its holes arc longer 
and narrower than those on the backers. It was itself narrower, pig, \e 
gives all lengths and breadths in the same mutual proportions; and a total 
length results of 3*78, a breadth of 0 42. 3*78 is perhaps a little long, and in 
my drawing I have made the lintel equal to the opening and the posts. But 
the width is satisfactory, about half that of the cross-wall and eastward 
projections (076-^-0*10). 1 have given the door no westward projection.®* 

Celia. 

Length: io*6 (Dorpfeld). I have no evidence for the marble courses of 
the west cross-wall, of which my reconstruction is fanciful. This eella^ unlike 
its poros predecessor, had probably no internal colonnades. Dinsmoor, 
describing it in note 322 to his Htphaisleion^ observes: ‘ The foundations are 
merely for two rows of columns without the ambulatory return which would 
undoubtedly have been employed if such columns had been used in tbe later 
temple.’ Parallel colonnades without the return arc apparently commonest in 
archaic and early classical buildings, such as the temples of Aphaia and of 
Zeus at Olympia.®* My dotted lines show the inner edges of the existing 
foundations. 

A patient reader will infer I have found Sounion badly preserved—less well, 

** S«e Above,p. 77. I b»v«seo«iied ihoepoponioBs ** S«e Above, p. 77 &nd a. 40. 
the H«phiii8ieKA. But Souruon u a whole is li would. I suppose, be possible 10 gh’e 10 » door 
pr^onionAteV l^io. t sto thick thne liotel blocks of this width, end such a 

** f./. by ^uunioor, 54, D. lao; ‘ At Sounion. for door could perhAos hAve rested on a ^li*course 1*325 
iiWAoce. wliere these mwArd protruding jombs xvere width {^. n. 79 tW'ei. But 1 consider tbcK figures a 
pUnned, AppArtntly pr^ciio^ 0*935 ^* inside the Uttle elw for an elegant buildins. 

pp. 390 >e 99 ).(hesilV.couj‘se is of ** At the same time they Aie {ound in much later 
cu^iionAl width, i-stk m. inateid of 0'3C4-o*667 m. Ionic, such aj Hennogenes' temples (Bolwnscpn,* tlj. 
AS in the HephAistelcn^. 67). 
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in many ways, than either of the other temples. If I present the evidence 
correctly, we still need to know more of (i) the west foundations, (2) the 
spacing of the tiles and antefixes, (3) the epikranitis course, (4) the support of 
the purlins and (5) the cfUa door. Systematic study and clearance could 
perhaps settle all these questions. Orlandos has done much, even under the 
existing handicaps. It should also be possible to obtain a definite measure¬ 
ment of the intercolumniations. 

The orientation has a bearing on astronomical theories of orientation. 
For motives of economy it follows that of the archaic temple. The dedication 
to Poseidon I have taken for granted. Of the cult statue we know nothing. 
By contrast, this forms the most celebrated relic of our third temple. 


PART III 

THE TEMPLE OF NEMESIS AT RHAMNOUS 


(plate 9) 

This was first systematically published by J, P. Gandy in Tht Unedited 
Antiquities of Attica (Society of Dilettanti, 1817), 41 ff. Unhappily the author 
gave no drawing of the site in his time or of the important blocks as he found 
them; and much was lost between 1817 and 1923, when Orlandos at last drew 
and measured the temple in its present state.®® 

Of later publications I have used the following: 

Frazer, Pausanias's Description of Greece^ Vol. II, 451 ff. 

Lcthaby, Greek Buildings, which occasionally illuminates features of 
Rhamnous, notably 148 ff. and 176 ff. 

Orlandos, ‘ Note sur le sanctuaire dc Nemesis BCH 1924, 305-20 and 
pis. IX-X. I 

Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture 328. 

Zschicteschmann, in A A 1929, 441 ff., confines his attention to the adjacent ’ j 
smaller temple; but Miss L. T. Shoe, in her Profiles of Greek Moult^ngs (1936), $ 

pi. LXXVII gives accurate drawings of the order of our temple and a section ’ 


* Of iotcriDediate plana or vio^. the photognpb of 
RhaouMui BSA I, pi. tl (, ia of uae foe my purposn. 

Praaer'a pUfl Dttenpii»n 0/ Grttet, II, 

repealed in Praaer and Van Bu/ea, Mapi end Pfou » 
IlUitnu Fatnmes, nl. XXII) ia a mere repeat of 
Gandy’s. One gr^y regr e t a Gandy’s &iure 10 draw 
(he site: for he telb us that in ha time the iieps were 
entire all round and (be peaiiiofls of the proairaie 
columns perfectly dbcernjble. T^day leas than one 
quarter of (be stylobate survives, beavUy indsed by 


modem vandab. Gandy, moreover, found ponions of 
' every pan of (be sup«n(ructure ’ lying amongst ihe 
ruins, peratUiing a complete restoration of ceiling and 
roof. Gandy himself, as we shall see, took some &ag- 
meaU vdthout recording (be fact, and oas metope, at 
least, seems to have fou^ its way to Rome. La&glote, 
in observes ii could have come 

there ’ a^f dWicAe iVeitt ~ , vu Jk FrofmMe coat 

FvUmui', cenainly on the building ia Candy's lioie, 
but now in the Vatican. 
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through the south peristyle and part of the pronaos. I have drawn freely, 
except in a very few cases, on her measurements. With Gandy and Orlandos, 
she has helped me most. 

Of the details, a ridge the with paJmette and acanthus, now in the German 
School at Athens, was published by M. Meurer, ‘ Das griechbche Akanthusor- 
namence Jdl 1896, 117 ff; and a metope by Langlotz, ScriiH in onon di 
Bartolommeo Nogara (tgg?), S25“$o and ph XXI 

Maitrials and Technique. 

Rhamnous is &irly near Mt. Pentelikon, and our temple was built of 
Pentelic marble. A duller though fine-grained local marble was used for the 
adjacent small temple and apparently, as we saw above (p. 69), for the euthyn^ 
Uria and lowest step of our building. Clamps are used as rarely as possible, 
at least in all courses below the orthostates, as Orlandos has already re¬ 
marked.®® To ensure firmness without them, the joints, rectangular enough 
in the visible parts, run off behind at odd angles, and the whole founda¬ 
tion has the appearance of polygonal masonry. It is not always easy 
to distinguish even on the visible parts between original joints and later cracks. 
Furthermore, the unit in this temple is small and the builders could economise 
in metal clamps by using blocks of double length. I have shown cases in the 
stylobate, frieze and frieze backers, all well attested. For the very lowest 
courses, as my picture shows, very large blocks were generally preferred, all 
of various lengths, presumably for economy.®* The clamps were of the usual 
H form, except in the orthostatc course, where double-dovetails were employed.*’ 

For all the economy practised, the temple was yet never finished. Every¬ 
thing points, in fact, to a time of trouble and poverty for its erection. But its 
condition makes it very interesting to the student of ancient construction. I 
shall notice the most striking signs of incompleteness as they occur. 

General Dimensions. 

Length and breadth on euthynUria'. 2276 X 11*58. 

Length and breadth on stylobate; 21*30 x io*io (Robertson). 

Length and breadth on cmna of geison'. 21*60 x 10*40- (See below, 

p. 102.) 

•< Brou^hc W my ootice by Frof. M^bKrt. baM. 

** Lae. eit., 31ft. Qampi. u his shows (p(i. ** Penfwe observes, in hU AAfftiga A'ehtleeiiae,vthen 

IX*X), were used on tbs middle step a( (be corners referring to the ef^yle blocks of the PanheiKm. thatif 
only. Moreorer,ltsiwuoibermasioiil«rpasitioaon iJl the stones ' had been reduced co (be length of an 
the lotsest step. lifastenediheN.E.comerblocktoits exaa columniauco. it would have been alnost Im- 
nei^bMrto (he south. It measured 0*39 x O'0S,ifMl posable to obtain a ufiklent supply for the arehU 
its was set 0-43 behind the face of (m step. TbU traves *, I bclie\*e (hat at Rhamnotu aim it was better 
remforcement of (Ke comers li ao interesting ate «t to use (he uones ax they cane. 

Creek logie aiid ca^ulnes, and b repeated (^. Orlandoi. 311 and fig. 4. 

Orlandos, sM.) ai the comers of ih< Kcouaiy wu* 
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Height, from bottom of lowest step to apex of raking cornice: 7*6 
(= 0*9 + 4*1 4- 1*38 + 1*23, the heights of steps, columns, entablature 
and pediment). 

Ler^th of celU buildii^ on the toichobalc: 14*9 [ca. 15 00 Robert¬ 
son ®®). 

Width on the toichobate: 6 50 (= 4*95 -|- cd. 1*50, or the width of 
the pTonads and the thickness of its side walls; for which see below, 
pp. 107-8). Robertson also gives ‘ ca, 65*, 

The unit. 0'94/0*945. 0*945 measured by Shoe as the unit on 
the frieze. I believe this figure was intended as three quarters of that for 
Sounion (1*26). While the Hephaisteion nearly observed the regular 
Attic foot of 0*328,®* Sounion and Rhamnous were apparently based 
on another slightly smaller fool, now foi^lten. 

The plan is remarkable, seeing that the east antae arc strictly aligned both 
with the second and fifth columns of the facade and the third columns of the 
long sides. This seems otherwise unknown in fifth century Doric, as Gandy 
observes.*® The Hephaisteion makes no attempt to relate anUie and outer 
colonnades \ the temple of Poseidon aims at equal intervals across the front of 
the pronaos ; but our temple aligns its antae on its outer columns. This last 
method, 1 believe, is Ionic, borrowed from the great axially-planned temples 
of Ephesus and Samos The twelve columns at the sides are also a great 
rarity in the fifth century. The architect of our three temples, if one architect 
they had, was a man of some versatility. 


Eutf^nUria. 

Height: 0*14, of which the uppermost 0*04 is polished and the rest is 
stippled on the pattern of Sounion,®^ Horizontal projection: 007. 

I could not measure the individual blocks on the surviving south flank, owing 
to scrub and lack of dme. On the cast, from north to south, I measured them 
as 0*86, 1*13, 2 'o 6, 1*03, 2 *64, 1*50, 1*32 and 0*98, totalling 11*52 (o*o6 too 
short). They observe, then, no proportion. 


** I followed Itoberucn's firure of t 5'00 tba( 
M. 6'S proved to accurate. Onondoa* piuiUDat meaiti 
to be accurate (or dilTerences below o*:. I have tutce 
found, on calculating from Gandy the lensths and 
nuatber of orthoscatee, (hat I ovenhot the mark by 
about O'X, This baa not aSected the dimenaiona 

C MAW aod e«U^, but cnode the opisAoda’w Q*( too 
nc. 

** Rebenaeo'. 6fi, n. 3, gives (bis figure for th« 
eanoBleal Attic foot. It U a little large for the 
}{ephaiiteioT). with its unit of t'go or four Attic feet. 
The figure g^vea by Tilton for the Aigive Hoaion, 


which also observed the Aiiic fool, would agree move 
closely. The unit of the Heraion was apparently 
1633, or five Attic feet of O'Sefi. See llfton ap^ 
Walutein, Tht Argiot Heroivnt I, tao. 

** Op. at., 44, 

Robertson, figs. 39 and 43. The logical perfection 
of this Ionic plan is reochra, in my opnion. with 
HertDogenes (kobertsom fig. 6?), too frequaulv be¬ 
littled as an arebiteet. Lethabvs attack on him [Gftek 
BuiUuit. 194) is unworU^ of Lotbatv. 

'* See al^e, p. 8t. Tnis course, uke the steps of 
Sounion, shows polished sxiriaces about the joints. 
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Lowest Sup. 

I made this 0*295 ^‘335 broad. It is divided vertically into three 

bands, the uppermost smooth and 0 07 high, the middle projecting, rough and 
013 high, and the bottom smooth ^ain and about 0*13 high- The rough 
band shows no polish near the joints, and there is no trough along the inner 
part of the tread- This unfinished work in no way resembles the decorated 
steps of Sounion or Bassae. 

I rapidly measured the blocks on the preserved east side, and obtained for 
them, from north to south, lengths of 115, i*oo, 1*39, 2*42, 0*92, 0*82, 2-20 
and 1*40, totalling 11*3 (o*i too short). 

I wish I had measured every bbek on the south side. On the few lengths 
I obtained, my record differs greatly from Orlandos’ plan: viz- from the west 
comer eastwards 0*86, 2*80, 2*64 and 1*89, of which only the first agrees with 
Orlandos. As it is, I have had to follow his record for the whole course. 
This is no trivial matter, involving as it does some of the largest stones in the 
temple. 

Middle Step. 

This is slightly larger, about 0*32 high and 0*54 wide (so also Gandy, pi. 5), 
but its blocks are much smaller. Most of them average a unit in lerrgth, 
chough some are of double length. But their approximation U still rough. 
The builders were still affected by the lengths of blocks as they broke from the 
quarry face.®^ One admires the slow transition to the greater accuracy of the 
stylobate. The face of the middle step has again the rough projecting band. 

Stylobate. 

The height was again 032, and the depth of the blocks 0*865 (Shoe). We 
can determine the siae of the vanished comer blocks, and one of their neigh¬ 
bours survives. The centre of the shaft in this temple normally stood above a 
joint in the stylobate, not, as in the other two, above the centre of a block. 
This system continues on the south side to the fourth column from the west. 
Thence one has a double block 1*90 long, a block of 1*33 and another of 1*26 
(or one and a third units)-®* This seems to have left about 1*45 for the corner 
block. The distances total 591. The theoretical distance from the axis of the 
fourth column to the west stylobate face is 5*95 (* 10*65, half the length of the 
stylobate, minus 5 x 0 94 or 4*7). On the facades, the corner blocks were 
0*95 long (from marks on the middle step). As soon as possible, with the 
second column, the placing of columns over joints was resumed. The next 

** See above, p. 95, note 86. unreliable. On p|. <t he pui&ibesecond coldcon met 

*' Ibisuihemipl^ where I found Gaodyseecningly ajMTit on (he loos side of the loBple. 

H 
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bloci was thus half 2*5 (lo* 10 minus 8 x 0*945) and thus i'285. We note that 
the comers were not roughly square as at Sourdon and the Hephaistcion. 

There was again the rough projecting band halfway up the face; and 
along the upper comer of the face was a continuous raised rim, a * protective 
surface * of curiously intricate form, measured by Gandy.It was all destined 
to be chiselled off and should be compared with the simpler rim, likewise 
unfinished, of the Propylaia’s cast stylobate. On the upper surface between 
the columns are raised rectangles of roughly carved stone, extending to the 
inner but not the outer edge. They have not vertical but slanting edges, 
except along the inner edge. They are only about 0 025 high and are usually 
about 0‘94 (one unit) by 074. They are bisected by the joints of the 
blocks. When dressing began at the quarry face, presumably half the surface 
of each block was first left rough.®* I have polished away these rough 
rectangles around the cast peristyle, because it was much the most frequented 
side. 


Columns. 

Hc%ht: about 4*1 (Gandy: whom I accept, despite difficulties,®^ as 
he is the last authority to study the columns. He gives the he^ht on 
pi. n as 13 ft. 5*45 

Lower diameter: 071 (Shoe). The column face is set about 0*5 from 
the outer, o*io from the inner edge of the stylobate. 

Upper diameter: 0*54 (Shoe). I have taken these measurements 
where the shafts are fluted—only for a few centimetres at their upper and 
lower ends. 

Sides of abasus'. 075 long (Shoe). 

Height of abacus: o* 14 (Shoe). 

Gandy on pi. V assigns five drums to each shaft below the capital block. 
Of these, he makes the bottom drum higher than the rest, the others all equal. 
He divides every shaft uniformly. This is to iron out the evidence. My 
illustration shows the diversity of the bottom drums. Those sdll standing on 
the south side, from the fourth to the seventh from the west, are respectively 
0*80» 0*925,0*885, high. These seem to be the original heights. In 

my drawing I have not dared to mark in any other drums. There may have 
been five on an average. Of course my drawing does not imply the columns 
were monolithic. 

** PI. 5. bae a rouahenin; uw«sd oro>471009. 

** TWk art, howaver, dIfficuiUes. For tbe ** £.4.^ ofibe <»ma, which I shall 

are not ah^aya exactly 0'^^ acd one block uill in n(u metuion at once. 
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Spacing of Columns. 

From axis to axis this was clearly 1*88/9. spaice left vacant was thus 
1*88 minus 0*71, or 1*17, which exceeded the lower diameter by 0*46. This is 
very nearly Dinsmoor’s %ure of 0*475 

It follows from ‘ Dinsmoor^s Law for the Excess ’ ^ that Rhamnous is the 
lightest of the three temples ;* for the excess is a constant 0*50 and the shafts are 
much smaller. The temple perhaps looked pleasanter with thicker, unfluted 
columns than it would with properly thinned and fluted shafts, 

Angle Coniraction. 

From the centre of the second column to the comer of the stylobate was 
about 2*17. The last axial intcrcolumniation was thus 2*17 minus (0*35 
+ 0*05), or 1*77, and the angle contraction about o*ii. 

Epistyle. 

Height: 0*585 (Shoe). 

Width of soffit, including backerso* 66 (Shoe). 

Only in the Hephaisteion, then, is the soffit equal to the lower diameter. 
By this test it should be a later temple,^®® bat 1 believe there was a special 
reason for the dimension of Rhamnous, which I shall discuss almost at once. 

There was here no Ionic moulding around the cast peristyle in place of the 
usual taenia.^^ Both epistyle-blocb and backers had pairs of claw-marks in 
their upper surface, as shown in Orlandos, fig. 6. Each pair was 0*65 long 
(« 0*15 + 0*35 + 0*15), though only 0 07 wide. I presume, then, that there 
was only one pair in the middle of each stone. But I never verified Orlandos. 
I have restor^ the joindng at the comers as in the Hephaisteion.*®^ 

Frieze- 

Height: 0*575 (Shoe). 

Width of triglyphs: 0*37 (Shoe). 

Width of metopes: 0*575 (Shoe). 

Here for the first time wc have perfect squares as metopes. This width, of 
course, is made possible by the relatively wider spacing of the columns. It is 
none the less a good instance of the simple, closely-knit proportions in which 
this temple cxccls- 

The metope faces for the most part were included in the frieze blocks, but 
were separate on the east facade. Lar^lotz {Scritti in onore di Bartolommeo 

• Haprria TX, 3 fl. 

** See ibov«, pp. ;> aod Ba. 


See abos'e, p. 71 and bdow, p. tn. 
See above, p. 72 and S3. 
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Nog<sra (1937), 225-230) has lately identi£ed a carved metope in the Villa 
AJbani as from this facade. Its size {it is 0*574 square) and style,no less 
than its subject, identified by Langiou as two Niobids, equally fit our temple. 
Langlotz envisages a complete scene of ten metopes covering the east fagade and 
representing the fate of Niobe. On the three other sides each block as a rule 
would contain one ti'^Iyph and one metope, is at-Sounion. So also, I believe, 
the comer blocks. But here trouble starts. Two centre-blocks survive on the 
site, each with one triglyph between two metopes. But we know, since 
Langlotz’s discovery, that neither could come from the east fe5ade. As they 



Fio. Dlaorau op FarszE ant Backees, Rhamkous (elevation). 

Diaorau op Front Frieze and Backers, Rhaetnoos (elevation). 


are a pair, they are from the long sides. From no. 4, where ‘ a * represents 
part of a long side and ‘ ^ ’ of a facade, and where in ‘ <2 * the double dotted 
lines mark the joints of the frieze blocks, and the single the limits of tr^Iyphs 
and metopes, one sees that a joint should have existed on the long sides 
between the comer triglyph and the firet metope. Strange as this may seem— 
for the first joint will be almost over in the epistyle—I believe it follows from 
the evidence.^®^ 

One finds among the frieze blocks some of double length.^®^ This is true 

wcuU plEM it. siylistieaU^ late in tlw comer, ai the left h and side. I do not know, eT course, 
fifth ccBiury, but befi)re its lost decade. To my eyes it where it was, thoush I suspeci from surviving blecb 
in ill moncer the ' wotmer^iricken * art of the that it was sear IheleA hand t' dexter *) comer of each 
Baaaae frieae. ions side. 

"* In iMch ' a ' sod ' of no. ^ I have placed the '** See abo^‘e, p. 95. 

* ermrC'Moek ’ and change of joint very rtrar one 
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also of the backers; and it was from a backer as long as a frieze block of two 
triglyphs and two metopes that I found the backers must have some simple 
relation to the frieze blocks—either equal to them (as in the Hephaisteion) or 
twice them. I found, moreover, that the thickness of frieze and backers (o *66 
at the ir^l^h) equalled one tr^lyph plus one half-metope.^^^ I believe this 
was intentional. Assuming that die visible faces of all frieze backers were 
equal and one unit long, I found they must go without remainder into the 
visible length of frieze in both the end and flanking peristyles (ignoring, of 
course, the part obscured by the cross-frieze near the cast end), no. 4, a and 
where the continuous vertical lines represent the joints of the backers, show 
why this must be so. 

I know this is a matter for careful search of the epistyle backen for any 
dowel-holes they may contidn. While I record none myself, I must infer that 
Gandy^s seeming record is wrong. On plate 10 he marks the epistyle blocks 
and backers widi what seem cither dowil-holes or claw-holes. But they bear 
no resemblance to the claw-holes of Orlandos. They are single and small. 
As clearly they cannot be dowel-holes. For (i) those on the backers arc 
exactly behind those on the front blocks, as if joints were kept between blocks 
and backers: which Mr. Hill tells me would be unheard of; (2) all are placed 
at points just outside the e^es of the abaci and corresponding to no conceivable 
joints in the frieze blocks. But dowel-holes, of course, should be nearly in line 
with these joints. I can only conclude Gandy pi, to has here no relation to 
reality. 

I found no evidence for the west cross-frieze inside the east peristyle. 

Ofisan. 

Height to corona: 0 22 (Shoe). 

Projection of corona: 0*39 (Shoe). 

Thickness of gewn : i *09 (Shoe). 

The upper surface of the side giira, remarkably, was flat from the corona 
inwards (Gandy and Shoe). Each block at the hack contained a portion of 
epikraniiis, whose height was 0*18, and whose upper shelf for ceiling beams 
was o*i8 deep.^®* The average block was one unit long. The comer blocks 
were square on plan, on a side of 1*23, to the end of the second mutule from 
the corner (* O'l + 0*39 + 2 x 0*37). Hence joint is always broken with 

'** Oridmios fine painted oui (312-13 fig. 5) raften. W< may noiice that Gandy haa c<jveTtd ihe 
1I41 Ihe front of the iri^ypb, u usual, was in theJUane side peristvies. as I have done, with the lowest ceiling 
of tte fruii of the epistyle, not behind ii, as Gandy beams at'ailat^ (0*208 in height; see below, p. 104', 
tNTon^ supposed. but e\*en these give hitn no help here. Yet the racers 

Here, however arues a dUTlculty I bave only must havf eontinuH as far as theblocks, whose 
recently obse^'ed. On Gandy pi. 3 and 00 my draw- sur&ce is designed to receit'e ihcis In the cuslocnary 
inf, which foDovie h. the giimt blocks, ceiling beams manner. Ac present I can offer no solution of the 
aM cofTen leas'e 00 spaee Tor tbe lower ends of the problem. 
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the frieze course below. I saw one of these blocks on the site, and quickly 
measured it as i *2 square. This agrees with Gandy on the whole.^®’ The two 
central blocks on each side were 1*23 long, with three vi<u and two and a half 
mutules (=0*3 +0*74 -I-0185). It is intercstii^ to find the lengths of 
comer and centre-blocks equal. 

According to Gandy (plate 7 and p. 46) the geisa of the fa9ades were higher 
than the side possessing as they did a low ‘ pedimental step ’ above the 
corona. 

Pediment. 

I myself saw on the site one tympanum block. It was originally next to 
the comer slab of the tympanum. It was 0'82 high at its higher end, 0*46 at 
the smaller. It gave the angle of slope of the pediment as 13!^- This in rum 
gives our slab a length of about 1*75 and a total height to the pediment 
(including the raking-comicc) of 1*23. There were clearly five inner slabs to 
the tympanum, each about i*8 in length, but probably not regularly ob¬ 
serving iht unit.’®® Each was 0*25 thick, and set back with its front 0 39 from 
the corona of the geison. From the comer of the tympanum to the comer of 
the geison was abwt 0*70; so that the whole pediment was about 10*4 wide. 
The jointing at the comers was complicated (Orlandos, fig. 8), and I may have 
misunderstood some of its details.’” The raJdng-comice was nearly 0*2 h^h, 
being four fifths of the horizontal geison (Gandy; cf. Orlandos, fig. 8). It is 
divided by Gandy into blocks each, where possible, one unit long. But I did 
not confirm this. 

Akroteria. 

1 have copied the pictures of Gandy, which are circumstantial, especially 
plates 4, 5 and 10. He makes the bases at the comers i ft 8*55 ins. on the 
facades by aft. 4*3 ins. on the long sides. The akroUrion at the apex had a 
base 2 ft. 4 2 5 ins. long on the fa9ade. Of the corner akroteria Gandy writes 
[op. cit.y 45): ‘ The chimaerae on the acroteria, at the points of the pediment, 
were found in front of the temple.’ He published no evidence of them in 
their present stale; nor did he include them in his gift to the nadon of five 
marbles from Rhamnous.”® Lethaby {op. cit.i 9a) supposes the creatures 
were in fact sphinxes. 

>•* On pk. a and ti Gandy raalM hu <om«r blocb '** I may have o^read my noiea on ihc comer 
•Outre, on a side of my lenpK. But on pi, jo (bey are block of (he /riroji, but I undmtand them to say that 
eMonff (he upper slope of (he (ympaoum dies into the upper 

’** Gandy places all the iomu exactly over the sut&ce of the/ruM 0^5^ from (he eomerof (be p^> 
centres oftM coluouu, Buiia (hs (emple (be eare ^ mol, and that 1(9 last 0*3 metres iomt part of (be 
execution k no( quite equal lo (Im Ic^ of (he design, comer block. This would give the whole a width of 
Moreover, the lovKr comers c£ the tympanum, as we 5 x ;^us a x O'jd + 8 O'S. or 10*56^00 wide a 
see in the tollowi^ note, have no direct ration lo 0>e pediment. 

coluiDQs, while its last 0*3 on either t ide may have In i8ao. I am utdebted 10 Mr. Ashmole, who 

fonned part of the comer gnsM block. showed me the record. 
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Thi Roof. 

I found no traces of ridge beam and purlins. For the tiles I have followed 
Gandy, who shows details on plate 12 and the complete roof of half the temple 
on plate 10. There were nine rows of pantiles on either side of the ridge pole, 
and continuous simae on the two flanks, each length of which was one unit and 
formed part of one block together with a pair of the lowest row of pantiles and 
the butt-end of each alternate row of cover-tiles.^^ The profile of the sima was 
low and bulging (Shoe, pi. XIX, 6) of the sort often wrongly restored on the 
Hephaistcion (see p. 74 above), and not of the usual Periclean Attic form. 
The ridge tiles rising at the intersection of the cover-tiles on the ridge pole are 
accurately rendered by Gandy on plate 12. They are to be compared with 
those at Bassae.^^ Professor Mdbius informs me of a preserved example from 
Rharanous in the German Institute at Athens. This is doubtless the tile 
figured in Meurer {Jdl 1896, 117 E). The prominence and formalization of 
the acanthus would perhaps show it is late in the Periclean ^e.*^ 

Flooring of Peristyles. 

We have definite evidence for the side peristyle. Its floor was 0*875 
(Shoe) and formed of single blocks, each about 1*25 long (one and a third 
units). My measurements ^reed with Orlandos, pis. IX-X (Gandy, 
strangely, while showing the floor of pronaos and alia, ignores that of the 
peristyle—another instance of his imperfections). It was continued to the east 
stybbate, but not, I think, to the west. It will have stopped short exactly at 
the west face of the west giving exactly fourteen slabs to a length of nine 
columns and nearly ten intercolumniations. 

In the east peristyle between the prolongations of the two side floors were 
three rows of five slabs, each 13 by nearly i-o. The east peristyle floor was 
nearly 3*0 deep. 

The floor of the west peristyle I have divided into two rows of seven, each 
1*2 by 0*8. 1 have thus obtained the most nearly uniform flooring possible. 

Ctiling of Peristyles. 

Here, as for Sounion, one must break off in order 10 consider the respective 
levels of the epikranitU courses. I follow Shoe and Dinsmoor for these, but had 
better remind the reader of their arguments. 

As in most temples, one can distinguish the epikTanltis from the course 

Gandy i«. H«raion {M«ur<r, fig. aj). Bui I TmI (hi* a t mauer 

CMkeKlI, aad Pan II. pi. VII. oftuiemhmhanoaie. (AiBasae there ii ae acen* 

Sm Meurer, jil 1896. ije. fig. ao. Typologic- thus od the ridge tiles> but ft \‘erv low acanthus calyx 
ftUy, thaigh not so primiiivp aM uncoordinated as an on the aaterRee—Cockerell, pi. v*!!.) The tUe itself 
eumpleuomEpidaurua. It show* tbeacftftt bus leaf leas tvas picked up by Herr Schiff 'under the ruiiu of 
orgftnteally placed thiA In an example from the Argit'e Rhanmoua' on Dmpfeld's voyage of <895. 
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above it, containing the ceiling beams, by its use of the hawksbeak moulding. 
But this at Rhamnous assumes a curiously archaic form, not yet explained 
The fragments of epikraniiis are of two heights, and the archaism is especially 
noticeable on the h^her. The higher, we know from the fragment with 
an internal corner seen by Shoe,^^* will have covered two walls at right 
angles on the inside of a chamber, It was probably from the cella and 
probably 0*21 high originally, or equal to the ceiling beams of the peristyle as 
measured to the top of their crownii^ mouldii^. The surviving ceding 
beams are of two different heights, 0 248 and o*2o8, though of one width, 0 36 
{cf. Shoe; Orlandos, fig. 9). With Shoe I suppose the taller stood on the 
taller epikraratis. If the cello's ccilit^, as usual, were of wood, we can 
conclude that promos and opisthodomoSi with their tall marble ceilings, had 
the tall ^pikranitis of the cella. I have given all three chambers the same 
height. 

The ceiling beams and coffers largely survived in Gandy’s day.^^’ He 
wrongly marked them all as of one height, but for the interaxial spacing he 
seems reliable. This observes the unit where possible, but exceeds it a little 
(as it must) on the end peristyles. The east peristyle has a span from north to 
south of 8*5. Divided, as Gandy divided it, into eight spaces and nine beams 
0*325 in width on the soffit, it gives an interaxial space of 0*98- On the flank 
peristyles, between the east cross-frieze and west crca&^tkranos, there are fifteen 
spaces and fourteen beams over which the unit was exactly observed (Gandy, 
pi. 8). Each bay accommodated eight coffers, arranged in two rows, the span 
of the side peristyles being i *05 (Shoe). It is remarkable to find ceding beams 
observing the unit, and another instance of the closely-knit design of our 
temple. 

Side Walls of Cella-Buildings. 

These dispense altogether with mouldings on the secondary wall-base (ef. 
Orlandos, f^. 4), and with broadening below the antae. Like the frieze facing 
the cast peristyle, these features gave the building a more Doric character. 

Another interesting feature was the provision made for the varying heights 
of the floors. That of the promos reached to the top of the secondary wall- 

Sho«, 296 ftod pi, LX t 3 . The o(|Tea(e»t pended to ihet in the ether periaiylcs, ae OriandM 
prcieciien i» at the top. ihewi (324), en all side* exeept it> west ude, which was 

Shoe, 6 and isS. ihe Ta^de ef the One presumes that the 

Orlandes was the iint to aasiOT the higher epthvaiis fellowed suit, fiui w« know frem ibe »ur- 

mouldiji^.co^ecily. to an and not, as Gandy visisf ioiemaJ mitre joint (Shoe) text, isS) that the 

had doM, to the upper pert of the frieze backm beavio moulding covered at least two ^aceni sides 
(Orlandos, fig. 5 and p. 313) just beneath the known and must thereiore have covered all (our ^ the 
<piibenM of the per^yles. Ac Urn si|ht tbe only chamber where It was placed. None the leas, I would 
other pouible place for iRe larger moulding is the can welcome a clearance m the aite of tbe sort I could not 
periityle. a C^i of tbe building specially treated by our make myBeKlasi year. 

architect, mi tbe inriei (eeme of its efUtyle eorrei* See abw, n. S$, and, for a dii^culiy, s. 106. 
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base,^'* that of the cella considerably above this. Half the former and one 
block of the latter floor survive in situ. There can be no doubt for the alia. 
The marble slab has not been moved, and was originally, as we shall see, the 
second block from the north in the third row from the cast. Its upper surface 
is at least 0*2 above that of the secondary wall-base; and one would have 
inferred as much from the conglomerate packing of the floor, which still 
survives. We have, then, three levels of floor, as in the Hephaisteion, but far 
more pronounced. It is unusual for so much of the orthostate-course to be 
concealed 

There are no dowel-holes to mark the orlhostates, because of the economy 
mentioned above, and they rested on a roughened and slightly sunken surface. 
To judge from the markings on this surfecc, which covers about o*6 out of the 
coursers 07, the orthostaccs equalled their backers in the pronaos but exceeded 
them in the cellOi where they were apparently 0*32 wide to the 0 27 of the 
backers.'*® A fragment 0*27 wide survives, now standing in the south peri¬ 
style, but it was easier in the time available to examine the marks on the 
secondary wall-base than to discover possible orthostates. 

I have not known in my drawing whether to follow Gandy, pi-11, who gives 
the fronts of the outer orthostates a slightly undercut face for the lowest fifth of 
their height, or Shoe and Orlandos, who both omit it. There is the evidence 
of Cockerell, B&ssae, pi. V, for its existence at Bassac. In fact my drawing has 
probably over-simplified the outer face of orthostates, secondary base and 
toichobate. I would plead for a more expert examination of the site, all the 
more necessary if, as I believe, the cella walls had intern ally a continuous 
moulded base. 

On plate 13 Gandy figures several carved mouldings found in the cella. He 
is doubtful whether they decorated the door, which 1 think projected into the 
cella ,or the room as a whole. He never shows the actual blocks, only tidy 
sections and elevations of the moulding; and, like the ‘ chimacrae V® 
stones have bng since vanished- 1 would like 10 point out that the mouldings 
included a band of Lesbian leaf about i*6 ins. high and a triple guilloche 
2'2 ins. high. A base moulding totalling about 6 ins. or just over 0*15 in 

Architero so much si variance here chat T Treasury of ihe .\ihrnl&fu »i Drl]*j, where the 
wbh I had cw^red ihU feature more carefully, nates (be building are di^isKl. 

Bull find 00 rey return that my notes agree with Ganuy For the prtnAos, Shoe makes unhostaies and 

(enedahy tdate «); Shoe givn ihe Otomm a floor baeken together about 0 ' 5 A. I be]ir%T with Orlandos, 
level with the penuyle's, and the t^^baie a wide. fig. 4. end Gaodv that they were equal lor (be 
vuihie praieciion on both rides. But (be toicbobaie ibou[^ 1 hold they were unequal for the <rU 4 . Shoe 
wajofdiriyn)i^atofte$(</OrUftdoi,pls.IX-X)and sets net wall symmetricaLy on the wsJU^. But 
bajcly meant to be seen even euemally. In my Gandy, pb. I and III,showi this had an inCoiievnial 
illustration it is aliogeiher invmble IniemaJIy. in ihe projection in the prsaou and none at all in the telU. 
fifonaat, it wa» entirety covered by the floor slabs aod ^ below, p, 108- 
secobdary wall-base, which is about wide. ’** See abos*e, p. 10a. 

•>« only parallel that comes to niy mind is the 
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all would suit the scale of this small alia ; and we find just such a combina¬ 
tion ofguillocKe and Lesbian leaf as a base moulding on the early fourth century 
cella of Athena Alea.^* Believing Rhamnous a possible prototype of Athena 
Alca, 1 have applied the ornament to the orthostate backers and grooved the 
floor blocks (by an architecturally possible, though perhaps questionable 
technique) below its projection, to obtain as wide a wall as possible. The 
guilloche is frequently found as a base mould ii^ and I believe less frequently 
on doors, The Erechtheum provides as good an example as any. 1 hope my 
restoration will at least provoke discussion. 



Fro. 5*”(s) ANP (a') SccnoNs 0? Moutowe, Rhamnous (paou Gano^. ; 

Section thkouok Bass Moulding, Athena Alea (from (^LeMKENSEN). ; 

The antai were equally remarkable. Their faces on alternate plinth 
courses were divided by vertical joints- As at Sounion, the alternate pUnth ) 

courses consisted of ‘ orthostates here allowed to show on the anta hct. '■ 

Rhamnous seems further than any building of its age from those early temples 

*** With aU Gand/s cubfidiary mouUingv base givinr my a Smety base-nouldiop. AtTe^ea the 4 

would total 10 lAf. or O'sS in height, fiut I would UIk to Ts rougbly 20 x S and the moulding ooly 0 ' 39 < in ' 

believ«, On (be analogy oTTegea, that the guiUoebe was height. At Rhamnous the nMutding woiiM be O'te (0 1 

the lowest mouldiag oral). t oT about 7 X v At the tame time, ihe preJUea 

>i« PuUisbed by Dugu and CSemmenaea, AUa of the mouldings di^r consideraUy—T^ea the 
(Pans, i^)- PI. XXII gives the elevation of Lesbian leaf is 0 9, the guilloche only ^7 bigb. The 
the ttlia, Lxlv detatls of tM base^noulding, pi, reader can decide for hmuelf from my no. 5, wbere 
XCin B tne phoiognph of a fragment. Though ihe a and a' (to be combined) are a quick (racing Gandy, 
temple is much latger than Rhamnous, the moulding a i a tracing of ClenuDcnsen. 

hardly larges, which dapoees of okgeciiofe that I am f 
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where orlhostatcs and backers provided firm stone sockets for walls of sun- 
dried brick, and where ‘ the ends of the side walls of the porches were faced 
with wood, for the protection of their upper parts, which were of sun-dried 
brick’ (Robertson*, 23). According to Gandy, who has alone considered 
them, the wall courses were isodomic. His restoration conveniently gives five 
wall courses, each 0 575 high and so of approximately square cross-section, 
from the lop of the orthostates proper (themselves 0*81: Gandy) to the top of 
the anteu, and two more, each of 0*575, to the outer epikrarulis. It would, 
indeed, be rational to expect the ‘ orihosutes ’ in the plinth courses to be 
higher than the alternate courses, as at Sounion. But this, it seems, was not so. 

The width of the west tfstej-rcturns 1 have taken from Gandy, pi I.**® 
Evidence has disappeared to-day, but in Gandy’s time the inner half of the 
south-west anta still partly stood, and there was apparently tooling on the 
wall base to show the line of the other half. Gandy marks its south face as 
I ft. 4*1 ins. long, or 0*41. I have accepted this, although in some things his 
pi. I is not to be trusted. For instance, it changes over the single column of 
the pronaos that partly survives. 

The lengths of blocks in the secondary wall-base are quite irregular. On 
Orlandos’ plan I measure them from west to east as about 0*82, 1*53, 2*04, 
1*33, 113, i'02, 123,123, i ra, r ig, 1*59 and 0*82. These figures are only 
approximate. 

The orthostates, if Gandy, pi. I, is to be trusted, were probably more 
regular, From west to east along his south wall one notices 2 30 as partly 
missing, 6 40 as extant, and 6*30-6 40 (including the south-east anic) as 
missing- But the cast anta block (Orlandos, fig. 4) was 1*56 long. So the 
last missing stretch of orthostate was 4*74 loc^- Now 4* 74 is five times the 
unit and 6 4 nearly seven times 0*92. Assuming, however, that the west 
anta block equalled the cast, one obtains only 075 (*« 2*30 minus 155) for 
the westernmost orthostale. This is not very s atisfectory. 

On the plinth courses I obtain alternately thirteen and fourteen blocks, 
excluding the anta blocks- The external face of plinths and orthoscates is 
still rough and unfinished even on the fronts of the antae, with the ancones 
still attached. 

Pronaos. 

Internal width (from inner edges of wall bases): 4 93 (Orlandos). Depth 
(including entrance colonnade): 3*06 (Gandy, pi 1 : xo ft. 0*6 ias.), At 
Rhamnous, then, it is shallower than the opisUiodomos, 3*6 deep in all. In the 
Hephaisteion it is much deeper, while at Sounion the two are nearly equal. 

My diwini; make thrm a sh 4 d« coo wide. .Si aJrtady ex^innJ, I have made Ihe opisiMorntt 

iM Thk awkwBidnru does tw< show on toy drawing, about 0*1 too long. 
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The two anta€ and the columns between them repeal, as I have said, the 
axial spacing of the east fagade. The internal stylobate was as wide as the 
external and had the same raised patches of rough unfinished stone. But its 
jointing was quite irregular (Orlandos, pis. IX—X). 

The door, 4*93 by 2-15, was divided into rows of four blocks, each 1*23 
by 1*07. 

OpisUiodomos. 

This was similar. It was 3*60 deep. Gandy makes its depth 11 ft. 5 9 ins. 
I have not restored its door, 

The secondary base of the two cross-walls equalled that of the side walls. 
Its blocks were rationally but irregularly spaced- In the east cross-wall, the 
jointing took some account of the doorjambs, as we shall see at once. Only 
the most southerly block of the west wall survives. 

Doqt to Celia. 

The two central blocks of the secondary base have a projection to the west 
of about 0'2. This extends for the whole of the largest block, i •$ long, and for 
0*6 of its neighbours on the south, I conclude that the door with jambs was 
j'9 wide, and that the wall space on cither side was about i*8o (Orlandos 
measured it on the north as 1*75). The opening must have been narrow (less 
than one third of the whole wall), narrower than in the other temples, where 
it occupied about two fifths of the cross-walls. To observe proportion, I have 
given it a lintel in the course below the epistyle.^*’ This gives the whole door 
dimensions of 1*9 x 3*8 and the opening of about i *6 x 3*25. 

Floor of Celia. 

The block still in place measures 1-3 by 1*05, and would have been one 
of seven rows of four such blocks, I am not concerned here with the inter¬ 
ruption of the door by the cult statue. The dimensions of the floor, including 
the area beneath the supposed projecting base moulding, are about 4*9 by 6*9, 
which give blocks of 0*97 by i 23—smaller than our block. Gonsiderii^ the 
roughness of the floor blocks still surviving, this discrepancy does not alarm 
me. Our block was the second from the north in the third row. 

The markings on the block,**® ancient but incomprehensible, would lead 
me from the architecture to the cult of our temple. But on Nemesis, her 
relation to Pheidias and Pcrikles, and the amusement all three may have 
afforded Kratinos,^*® this is not the place to speak 5 especially as we can no 

Inu 4 «ni&lly T Sdw a block ih 4 i £ts the site ofrny ^ See Meuiekc, F/ag, Com. Gnu,, II, 8 o- 6 , 

lintel; 0*^7 l)>Sb, 0 74 wide end etiessi 1*33 long. Thiemei QtiauliMes romiuie as Faitlan pertingrUfs. Ks. 

Givfli both by Oandy and Oriandoe. 
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more date the temple from his comedy than we caa the comedy from the 
temple. At the moment research could probably de\'Ote itself with greater 
profit to the levels of ceiling and floor and to the lower courses of the celh 
walls. 


PART IV 

COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE 

The Athenian Democracy called forth high qualities in its artists: a 
consistently high standard of planning and execution, observance of all those 
subtle proportions increasingly cherished in the Periciean Age, and, no less 
than either, that free experiment which makes each of its buildings as individual 
as an English Cathedral. All these we find even in our three somewhat 
belittled temples- As they appear there, do they all proclaim the mind of a 
single architect? 

We may leave on one side diifercnces arisir^ probably from cult, such as 
the relations of proww, opistkodemos and peristyle. These, indeed, are very 
striking. The west peristyle of both the Hephaisteion and Rhamnom is much 
smaller than the east, that of Sounion rather larger. The pronaos of the 
Hephaisteion is much larger, that of Rhamnous much smaller than the 
opisthodomoSt while at Sounion both are equal. The different dimensions 
will have influenced the floors, different in all three temples. But these 
features depend on the client, not the architect. Only in one obvious feature 
of plan, the twelve columns along the side of Rhamnous, is it probably 
permissible to trace the architect. This abbreviation of the more usual 
thirteen became commoner in the fourth century, which reveals it as a matter 
of taste: and it suited the neatness and symmetry to which Rhamnous, the 
masterpiece of this architect, aspired. Presumably Sounion reuuned thirteen 
because of its cult and the great height of its order. 

We must also omit differences arising from scale and material, such as 
the lack of refinements at Sounion and the blocks of double size at Rhamnous, 
and also, perhaps, the absence of all sculpture from the pediments and inner 
frieze at Rhamnous. Nor need we regard as very important the variations 
between the side gtison blocks of all three buildings or the differences in 
joinring between the stylobate of Rhamnous and those of the other two. 
There are more telling points in favour of common authorship, such as perhaps 
the re-entrants in the comer blocks of all three stylobates and the similar 
construction of the pcdimental apex at the Hephaisteion and Sounion. 

Each building has its minor peculiarities, not easily explained; the 
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Heph^teion its jo^le-joints and grooves and its system of roof tiling, strange 
on any theory; Sounion the closely-spaced ceiling beams of its side peristyles 
and their remarkable crowning moulding, as well as the lilted purlins of its 
roof; Rhamnous the moulding of its epikranitis and the probable undercutting 
of its orthoslates. 

But it is possible to explain even some of these on the supposition of a single 
architect. If, with the best modern authorities, we assume his identity and 
make the Hephaisteion the earliest, Rhamnous the latest of his known works 
(we sdll know too little of the temple of Ares), it is surprising how convincingly 
we can trace his development. On this assumption I have written the following, 
which, I hope, will at least present the remaining differences of our temples. 

In the Hephaisteion the proportions of mikynUria and stylobate are still 
inelegant, At Sounion they are already perfect, and Rhamnous virtually 
repeats them. The steps are admittedly projecting and stippled at Sounion 
and ready for a planing and smooth polish at Rhamnous. But, as Cockerell 
saw, the finish of the steps depends chiefly on their material. 

In its peculiarities of jointing and roof tiling the Hephaisteion is virtually 
unique. It is possible to suppose they were costly or unsuccessful immaturities, 
henceforward discarded. 

The Hephaisteion observes more nearly the normal Attic foot. Sounion 
and Rhamnous break away and use a smaller measure common to themselves 
but to no other temple I know. In Dinsmoor’s view the entablature of the 
Hephaisteion is the earliest wc possess designed by our architect. It certainly 
observes very nearly the proportions of the mid-fifth century. But Sounion 
and Rhamnous have smaller and at first sight older entablatures. The ratio 
of height of entablature to height of column, at the Hephaisteion i: 2*86, is at 
Sounion and Rhamnous about i: 3—a figure equalled only at the Aigive 
Heraion, built after 4.20. This, I think, is more significant than the proportion 
of height of column to width of fagade on the stylobate; which, how¬ 
ever, 1 had better give, from my own calculations. At the Hephaisteion 
it is as I: re. 2*35 (* 5*7 to 13 5), at Sounion as i : 2*15 (= 6*14 to 13*2), at 
Rhamnous as i; 2*46 4*1 to xo*i). Here Rhamnous and Sounion are two 

extremes, but only because of Dinsmoor’s law, by which intercolumniation must 
exceed lower diameter by a constant 0*5. It is therefore unwise to stress the 
lightness of our temples, especially Rhamnous, as a sign of our architect’s 
character. 

The epikranitis and ceiling of the Hephaisteion are still straightforward, 
There is no relation between the unit and the spacing of the ceiling beams, 
The beams of the peristyles are all equal. West (znto-returns have no relation 
to cross-/^iJnoi. The ceilings of peristyle and opistkodomos, and probably 
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throughout the building, were level. The internal (pikranitis lacb the bottom 
wall found in the peristyles, but was apparently as high. Outer and inner 
tpikranitu were in separate blocks. At Sounion the beams were of different 
he^hts and given special mouldings, and were spaced at different intervals in 
end and side peristyles. Single blocks of tpikranilii extended across the ceila 
walls, of which they were in some sense a coping. At the same time the 
architect provided for different levels of ceiling, the lower for the ctlla. If I am 
right, the west cross-ZArewi were brought into line with the west anfa-returns. 
At Rhamnous the architect preserved the alignment of the cross-(Amwi but 
condnued his other experiments. He transferred his most remarkable 
mouldings from ceiling beam to epikTonitis. This time he made pronaos and 
cella higher, and reserved for them his highest ceiling beams. By contrast, all 
the beams of end and side peristyles reverted to an equality of cross-section 
and spacing. But here their axial spacing observed for the first time one 
unit. 

Here, I think, we can claim support for the theory of common authorship. 
A good architect often reverts several times to the same formal and construc¬ 
tional problems. Blomfield remarked this of Francois Mansart, and even a 
casual visitor to his churches may detect the same virtue in Hawksmoor. 
Our architect shows it in his treatment of the euthynUria and ceiling, and 
something of it in the side walls of his ullae. The Hephaisteion is almost 
straightforward, but Sounion shows the picturesque pseudo-isodomic technique. 
At Rhamnous the plinth courses are square in cross section and rest, perhaps, 
on unusual asymmetrical orthostates. Their jointing shows on the anta iaces. 
The architect allowed the secondary wall-base a fair external spread, wide 
enough to take the projectioas of the east and west anta £—an arrangement 
more satisfactory to the eye than that in the other two temples. 

Rhamnous in many other ways is more closely knit. Its ceiling observes 
the unit, and its metope backers also. I believe the actual width of the 
epistyle soffit is dictated by their spacing. Perhaps the architect, who had 
observed the normal fifth century width in the Hephaisteion (whose epistyle 
is proportionately wider than the Parthenon’s) and reverted to the narrower, 
more archaic epbtyle at Sounion, was suddenly impressed at Rhamnous by its 
possible equality to one triglyph and one half-metope. 

Rhamnous also affords the neatest interrelation of cella buildings and 
surrounding colonnade. In the Hephabteion no relation b attempted. At 
Sounion the intervals across the facade of the pronacs are all equal. At 
Rhamnous the axes of the anlat and two inner columns are in line with those 
of the external columns. I have suggested that thb shows Ionic influence. 
Thb takes us to the most interesting problem that faced our architect, in 
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common with his contemporaries, Iktinos, Mnesikles and perhaps Kallimachos, 
the admission of Ionic features into Doric. 

The enlarged eastern peristyle with internal cross-frieze, the most striking 
common feature of our temples, may perhaps derive from Ionic ancestors. It 
is clearly made possible only by the alignment of antae and side columns, as in 
Ionic plans: and in the Hephaisteion and Sounion it was emphasized by an 
Ionic frieze and mouldings. At Rhamnous, I contend, the decoration may be 
dropped but the influence persists in a subtle form. 

Our architect otherwise tends with experience to deprive the exterior of 
Ionic ornament but to redouble this internally. The moulded external wall- 
base, continuous on the Hephaisteion, has shrunk at Sounion to a dny decor¬ 
ation of the {int<2e and has disappeared altogether at Rhamnous. But at 
Sounion Doric colonnades have vanished from the cella and at Rhamnous, ! 
believe, its decoration was chiefly provided by Ionic guilloche and other base- 
mouldings. Bassae and Rhamnous, both ancestors of Tegea, will have 
observed externally the severest Doric canons, only to abandon the esffe to an 
exercise in Ionic. A mixture of features on the same length of wall was 
increasingly deemed impossible. One laments above all the disappearance of 
the West Chamber in the Parthenon which, I believe, was the pioneer in the 
resulting development. 

Robertson frequently notices a failure, which he regards as almost culpable, 
to effect a fruitful union of Ionic and Doric. Had this been possible, we may 
rest assured Athens would have achieved it. The time and city were fevour- 
able. Works such as the Throne of Amyklai, one may agree, were charming 
eccentricities. But their direct attack on the problem, no less than the 
incomparably cruder ‘ reconciliations of Roman limes, was open to the 
criticism of the cultured: 

5§os r* T* lyx^rj toCtt^ kOtsi 

$t)^0<7r<xT(yOwr* oO TTpoeswiTreis. 

Athenians surely blent their modes and styles with greater knowledge 
and restraint. I am content to await the answer of Damoh- 
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The origin of the Doric iriglyph has been long a subject of dispute, and 
the problem is briefly this.* The earliest stone trjglyph that we have is dated 
to circa 600 a.c., and there is no direct evidence for earlier examples in other 
materials except in the temples at Thermon and Calydon, where terracotta 
metopes were found dated by their style to circa 640 B.C., the Calydon 
examples being slightly the later of the two. Undecorated terracotta metopes 
were found in the seventh century temple at Gonnos; on these see below. 
The spacit^ of the columns in the Heraion at Olympia, which shows con¬ 
traction at the angles, has been adduced as evidence of a triglyph-fricie; 
but the earliest stone column cannot have been put in before 600 b.c., and 
the existing contraction may be the result of a later arrangement-^ Pottery 
of 600-550 B.c. has been found beneath the present structure.^ Yet the 
form of the Doric iriglyph remained without variation for over four centuries, 
although it gives many indications of being uniuitcd to the material in which 
it has survived. This, it is argued,^ points to at least as long a period of 
development before its appearance in stone at the end of the seventh century. 
What determined this form, and in what material it was developed, arc the 
two questions confronting students of this problem. 

To consider the question of the material first, there are three possibilities 
open to us: terracotta, wood and sundried day. The triglyph is a siniciural 
member, and terracotta would not therefore be a practicable material, being 
brittle and unable to take much strain. We know of three examples only 
of terracotta trigiyphs, probably mere facings, and all dated to the early 
sixth century.* Wood has been the material most often chosen in recon¬ 
structions and consequently many alternative suggestions involving wood are 
offered us, but all arc open to objection. Perhaps the most widely accepted 
is that first put forward by Vitruvius (IV, ii and iv), that the triglyph repre¬ 
sents the ornamental facing of the end of a beam. The objections arc 
three-fold: firstly, the scale of such beams in early temples is impossibly 
large; * secondly, the ceiling inside the porticoes of stone temples is invariably 
on a level with the top and not the bottom of the triglyph-frieze; * and 

* Afisl« conicACtion dOA appear io Greek * A( ThermMi. Eli 5 , 0 ])vpia (V'an Bureei, Crnfc 
arehSteciure imiU eirtt S4Q 9.C, iTemptr of Apollo ac PklUf lir»ettneau la Af A^fhate Pfriaa, 35). 

Cofinlh'. ‘ Holland, ofi. dL 

* DifiiUTioor, AJA XLIX,$ 2 . * A fcacure fir»i noted by Violle(>)e-duc. 

' Holland,-C* 7. _ _ ___ 

* I iho>jld like to thank all those who ha\*e made Society (for pennislon 10 reproduce pio. 3); also Mr. 
(his article poalble, espeeiaily Profrasnr D. S. Robcri* D. G. Penier for the illustrations, and all thoce who 
son, Mr. J. M, Cook, and the Council of the HHlenic hat'e read It ihrouKi) and helped me with suggestions, 
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thirdly, in all known Doric buildings the frieze continues round sides and 
facade at the same level, instead of being one course higher, as would be the 
case with longitudinal and transverse beams. If these beams were kept at 
the same level by means of scarf-joints, the beam-ends would not be adjacent 
at the comers, as triglyphs arc by an invariable rule. This rule also precludes 
the possibility that triglyphs represent windows, as has been suggested; ’ 
and the latter two objections are valid against the theory of three planks 
bound side by side, chamfered at the ends to produce the appearance of a 
triglyph.® If the triglyphs represent a series of wooden posts with spaces 
left between for light and air to enter the temple, their scale would again be 
impossible, and there is little or no point in the posts being constructed in 
wood. It is more likely, to judge from the construction of stone iriglyphs, 
that the triglyph is treated as a plaque attached to the wall behind (it is so 
treated in the temple of Demelcr at Paestum, circa 530 B.c.) and probably 
secured by the guiiae (obviously a wooden form) through the re^ula and 
taenia. Could this plaque have originally been of wood? Holland,® sup¬ 
ported by Washburn,^® slates that ‘ the manufacture of boards is rare and 
difficult among primitive peoples ’, and therefore suggests that three separate 
bars of wood went to the making of each triglyph. No reason is given for 
the number three rather than any other, nor for the chamfering or grooving 
of the bars. A passage of Euripides ^ is often quoted in defence of a wooden 
origin, for he speaks of fastening a head by pegs to the triglyphs of a temple. 
Wood, however, is not the only material into which pegs may be driven, 
and the dramatist in question lived after all in an age of marble temples.** 
The only other possible material is unbumt clay: this is not merely the 
only alternative open to us, but has some evidence to support it- In the very 
earliest stone triglyphs which we have, from the temple of Apollo at Cyrene ** 
and from Corcyra,** dated respectively to circa 600 and 590 b.c., the 
grooves curve over at the top into a pronounced Doric hawksbeak. This 
su^csls a fictile, rather than wooden, or^n, and though the function of 
this overhang is doubtful, it must in fact have afforded protection to the 
delicately moulded grooves, since it is in these that traces of the original 
paint have often been found. The use of paint on stone is sometimes said 
to indicate a wooden original, but sundried clay was likewise painted as a 
protective measure, as we can tell from the Perachora temple-models and 


• ' /Cdm in utrsnUt nltawarvn 
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The other passage of Euripides {fphigeneia m 
Taiaii i tj] has be^ satisfactoiily emended by 
filomfield. aad rdVn to the spaces between the rafters 
and the pitched roof. 
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from other evidence. Early triglyphs have sharply pointed grooves, in 
contrast to the rounded flutes on the shafts of Doric columns, which were, 
as is generally admitted on the evidence of Paosanias and the proportions 
of early examples, originally of wood. On the Frangois Vase (no. i) we see 
two buildings depicted,'* in which the columns would appear, from their 
slender proportions, to be of wood. Their shafts are rendered in black, and 
so are the iriglyphs, Uunidy architrave, metope-caps and pediment, while the 



(After Furtwkngler-Rcichhold, B, pi. i J.) 

capitals down to the necking-band, the abaci, metopes and both cornices 
are white. Both columns and aniat stand on raised white blochs. Assuming 
that the colouring is significant and that white indicates stone, we may accept 
H, Sulze’s theory that the wooden shafts were surmounted by stone capitals 
and abaci, over which ran the wooden architrave. But does the colour 
black indicate wooden triglyphs? In the fountain-house the curved black 
mound that constitutes the tympanum of the temple (interrupted by the 
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ornamental border) is seen in its entirety, and it has no raking cornice above 
it. In fact, it represents the type of roofing probably at least as old as the 
Mycenaean megaton: which is an alternative to the pitched roof—a slightly 
curved mud roof. Thus the artist has used black both for wood and clay 
members, and the triglyphs may be of either material. 

We come then to the question of what determined the form of the 
triglyph. The best approach to this problem lies in the study of the rules 
appertaining to Stone tr^lyphs, the vital point being that these rules are 
irreconcilable. They are as follows: 

(4) Two triglyphs must be in contact at the comer. 

(J) One trlglyph must stand over each column and one over each 
intercolumniation. 

(c) The centre of the triglyph must be aligned with the centre of 
the column or intercolumniation. 

It is plain that unless the width of the tr^lyph exactly corresponds with 
the width of the architrave beam, one of the rules must be broken at every 
angle. The triglyph was in fact usually narrower than the architrave beam, 
and as the first two rules were inflexible, the third was generally broken, 
and the angle triglyph was not centred over its column. This meant adjust¬ 
ments not only in the triglyph-frieze but in the spacing of the columns also, 
and led to the angle-contraction mentioned above. The problem of the 
angle triglyph in fact remained insoluble. This led eventually, after a period 
of refinements which produced the Parthenon, to the decline of the Doric style, 
which can thus be shown to have been inevitable as soon as the style was trans¬ 
lated into stone in the sixth century a.c. One at least then of these irrecon¬ 
cilable rules must date from that translation and derive from the special require¬ 
ments of stone construction, and the choice must fall on the latter two (Rules b 
and r). In a stone-built temple the architrave block spans from column to 
column, the join between it and the next block occurring over the centre of 
the column: on the next course (the triglyph-frieze) a block must stand with 
its centre over the join. Triglyphs rather than metopes stand over columns 
because, by Rule n, a triglyph must stand over the angle column- In the 
early temple on Ortygia {area 575 B.c.) the columns are so closely spaced that 
it is conjectured that triglyphs sfood only over the columns, as in the building 
under the Treasury of Sicyon at Delphi, identified by Dinsmoor^^ as the 
old Treasury of Syracuse. The appearance of triglyphs centred over inter- 
columniatioQS must be due either to the architrave blocks spanning only half 
the distance from column to column on the cantilever principle, thus causing 

•’ BCH XXXVr, 459. 
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a join over each antcrcolumniation as well as over each column, or to tradition 
in the proportions of the triglyph-frieze (a more likely explanation), 

That the position of triglyphs centred over columns and intcrcolumniations 
is dictated by constructional necessity in rectangular stone buildings, is plain 
from a study of structures with curved walls and no puron, amd from vase- 
paintings represendng early buildings with wooden columns. Metopes of 
terracotta were found in the seventh century temple of Athena at God nos 
in Thessaly, the plan of which is horseshoe-shaped and includes no columns. 



Fio. a.—F raous-ntarv Apsioac Tsmplb'Uooev ntou S^aata. 
(After Arlmb Orihia, pi. 72, 194.) 


The Old Tholos at Delphi,^* which had thirteen columns in a ring, had 
nevertheless a frieze of twenty triglyphs and twenty metopes, if indeed the 
columns did surround it, for Courby ai^es that the frieze must have 
rested on a wall. A fragmentary apsidal temple-model from Artemis 
Orthia ^ (fio. 2) has roughly spaced triglyphs running round both facade 
and apse. The model is dat^ to the sixA century, and probably shows the 
arrangement of the triglyph-frieze used in apsidal buildings of the same 
century, such as those on the Acropolis at Athens and under the Temple of 
Apollo Patroos in the Agora, and certainly in the Bouleuterion at Olympia; 

PA£ J9to, 041 and iqit, 286, <115. ** BCH XXXV, 13s. 

** r, de li Cosie MaKli«r«. Aa At Delphtf, 50. Ariemu Orthia, pf. 7s. 194. 
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at Corinth the fifth century Temple B and temple under the North Building 
of earlier date, may have had a similar arrangement. On the Fran9ois Vase 
the shrine has three tr^lyphs over the intercolumniation at the centre of the 
facade, and in the fountain-building the triglyphs are not centred over 
columns or intercolumniations. On a hydria in the British Museum dated 
to 520-500 3 .C. is a portico with fourteen triglyphs on a tctrastyle in anlis 
fa9ade. A pinax from Locri dated to the first half of the fifth century 
shows ten ‘ tetr^lyphs ‘ over a distyle prostyle porch. Rectangular buildings 
with columns only on the fa9adc ^ had, as a rule, the triglyph frieze con¬ 
tinuing round the sides, although here the proportions and spacing would 
probably have been determined by the columns on the &9ade. 



Fro. 3.—Triolypk Altar rrou Corcyra. 

(After Rodenwaldt, Xorf^a I, 65* fig. 49.} 

Apart from these examples there is a class of tr%Iyphs never connected 
with columns, namely those which occur on tr^lyph altars. It may be 
thought that the triglyph motive was transferred from the friezes of temples 
to a position near the ground; but in fact the appearance of stone triglyphs 
on the frieze of temples and on altars is practically simultaneous. The oldest 
stone tr^Iyphs, after the example found at Gyrene, come from the temple at 
Corcyra ** and contemporary with this temple {circa 590 b.c.) is a large 
triglyph altar (no. 3). It is connected with two similar altars at Syracuse 
by the fact that the frieze stands on a low architrave instead of a plinth as 
iri later examples. Various fragments indicate the existence of other altars 

** 9,49, fig. I. ^ ••eO; but not th« sixth century Megaiian 

** Such u the lece aevenih century Treuury of Treasury ai Olympic. 

Kypeeloe ai Ile)pbi, ihe temple of Aphaia at Awna ** RoiSenwal^t, «f. eit., I. $4. 

aad that of Aiherta Polm on (he Aeropciis at Athecu *' MA XXV, 686, fig. 950. 

(both contemporary with the Francois Vase, eves 
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at Aegina,*® at Porto Raphti in Attica,*^ and at Olympia:*® the series 
continues with the example from Perachora ** at the end of the fifth century, 
and the lai^e altar at Megalopolis in the fourth century. The triglyph 
wall round the Sacred Spring area at Corinth ^ cannot be dissociated from 
this series, and indeed Payne says that ‘ the origin of the triglyph-metope 
frieze at ground level is to be sought in Corinth’, since the earliest stone 
examples are found in Corinthian colonies. There is a literary tradition 
that the pediment was a Corinthian invention, a*nd when we consider the 
early {circa 540 b.c.) Doric stone temple of Apollo at Corinth, the first temple 
to show angle contraction,®® and the pioneer Doric stone temples of the early 
sixth century at the Corinthian colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra, itappean that 
the tradition of the Doric style of architecture was especially strong at Corinth. 

To sum up: triglyphs were not necessarily centred over, or even con* 
nccted with, columns, but this rule was imposed by constructional necessity 
when the frieze was translated into stone. Similarly the theory that the 
triglyph represents a pilaster upholding the roof as the columns uphold the 
entablature (because its grooves make it resemble a column), based on the 
fact that certain early triglyphs show a reduction of width towards the top, 
can be answered by the aig;ument of constructional convenience. The 
metopes were fitted into position from above, and the reduction would allow 
them to slide neady in without damaging the upper parts of the trjglyphs. 
If the two rules connecting triglyphs with columns are traceable to construe- 
donal reasons in stone buildings, then the rule that conflicts with them must 
have governed tr%lyphs before they were translated into stone. This is the 
rule that two triglyphs must be in contact at each comer, a rule chat is never 
broken either on the entablature or on altars. Assuming with Holland that 
the iriglyph took at least four centuries to develop before 600 b.c., is there 
any trace of this feature in extant buildings of much earlier date from which 
the tradition could have originated ? 

The answer lies in a scries of stone benches, which begins in the Minoan 
palaces of Crete, spreads to the mainland of Greece, and continues after the 
downfall of the ancient civilization, in temples and shrines. The connection 
with the triglyph-frieze is found in the feet that the ground-plans of these 
benches show projecting blocks at r^;iJar intervals along their face and 
always at the comers. There arc numerous examples of such benches,®* but 

** Rodrow&ldt.M.^., I. 67. " Wilh (he posible ocepiion of the Herakm at 

*’ / 4 .VLI 1 , Beil. 16. Olympia: >ee*W*e. 

•* 11 . i64.> . 9 ^viiL Also cf, BCiV LXI •* Signora Zancani-Montuoro m Pail^ IV a, 

491. (hr examdet ai leraka and IMo«. 49 -^. 

** Payne I ** Karo and Pemier, CrAnm, pU. ^7, S; 

*■ ExfoestiovatMegM^. 31. BSA Vll, 34; Motao, Esmrtim. 44. 59, 97* ^rm. 

*' 474 VI. soS. Bavkvul *r Critrfun fed. 67 Noack, 

* Pa>TS<, ep. fit., Bg. Bautvnrf 4ef Allerttm, pi. tS etc.? MA XIV, 403. 
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by far the most interesting are two found at Phaistos and Tiryns respectively. 
At Phaistos (fio. 4) the proportions of the projecting blocks and of those set 
back correspond to the proportions of the trigfyphon, the projecting blocks 
beii^ higher than they are wide and the blocks set back wider than they are 
high. The bench runs round three sides of a room, and two projecting 
blocks are adjacent at each of the comers. The decoration consists of three 
sets of vertical grooves on the projecting blocks and two sets of horizontal 
grooves on the others- The material, which is gypsum, is specially suited for 
the carving of grooves. The significance of the threefold decoration of the 
projecting uprights has been noted before, and Pernicr saw in the bench a 


Fio. 4—Mxnoan Stone Bench at Phaistos. 

{After Pernier, MA XII, 48, fig-13.) 

prototype of the Doric tri^fypkon; while the architect Theodore Fyfe®* 
describes the pattern as * what one might call a duplicated triglyphon on 
the breastwork of stone seats' and quotes it in connection with painted plaster 
decoration at Knossos as evidence ‘ from which it does indeed appear probable 
that this motive might have formed a basis for the Doric triglyph \ This 
theory has been rejected on the grounds that it is too far a cry from Minoan 
benches to Doric temples; but I hope to show that the connection is not as 
remote as it may seem. 

The well-known gypsum bench-front from Tiryns was also examined by 
Fyfc, who slated that the long blocks arc grooved into the projecting blocks 

•* JRIBA X, 18 ;, Holland, ap . iii ., 
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in exactly the manner of the iriglyphon. Here again the tall uprights bear 
a threefold pattern of vertical strips, carved and inlaid with small rosettes. 
The long blocks bear an elaborate venion, inlaid with fyattos (blue glass 
paste), of the well-known ‘ half-rosette ’ motif, which links our benches 
with the many contexts in which this motif occurs. Deriving peihaps from 
a Hittite symbol connected with ancestor woiship and quickly developing 
into a serai-floral pattern, this motif, consisting of two elongated half-rosettes 
alternating with a three-barred vertical pattern, was being painted in frescoes 
at Kno8sos“ as early as M-M. Ill, and was soon copied on the mainland of 
Greece in hard materials such as stone,** bronze,*® gold,*' ivory,** glass- 
paste** and in seal-stones.** The dominant colour in the motif was usually 
blue (as it is on early triglyphs, though here the blue may be intended to 
reproduce the colour of the earlier clay plaque), and its position is frequently 
in a vestibule or entrance. Holland *® would argue that the motif never 
occurred high up, but always at ground-level; but of the nine examples in 
which there is any indication of position, six are high up and only three at 
ground-level. They are as follows:— 

(i) Knossos (?MII 2, 59r-45 £SA VII 55, fig. 16). A continuous 
stone frieze of red porphyry-Uke stone, with the uprights in bluish stone, 
from a vestibule, ‘ probably high up because of the strong dowel-holes 
for attaching it to timber M.M. Ilia. 

(ii) Knossos (PM 11 2, 604, fig. 377; Fyfe, op, eit. pi. II 5). Fresco 
showir^ frieze immediately below a coping of sacral horns. Early 
M.M. III. 

(ffi) Knossos (P^II 2, 597; JHS'XXl pi. V). Fresco showing shrine 
with frieze below coping of sacral horns. Late M.M. III. 

(iv) Mycenae (Perrot and Chipiez, Art in Primitive Greece II, fig. 272, 
pi. IV). Continuoui stone frieze of red marble, from above relieving 
triangle of Treasury of Atreus. L.H. II or III, 

(v) Tiryns (Rodcnwaldt, Ti^ns II, 137, fig. 58, pi. VI 5). Fresco 
showing motif in connection with architectural elements ‘ apparently 
high up’. L.M. I-m. 

(vi) Orchomenos (Bulle, Orckomenos, pi. XXVIII, i; AJA XXI, 

** «p. tils pi. II fim- 9-5. P. 66-61. MioiiiuJeabriaefrom Mycenae. PM 

(y. P«raier. H P^a^ Mi/vico £ pi. XL, t ** Plaque from Mycenae. Perrot and Chii^, cp. 

and ^ for examples from PhaistM. <ii.. t, fig. saj; from Delos, BCH LXXU-ul. 196, 

** Kobmson. CttrA sM flme* fv. tx ta aid refs, in n. 9. 

and Perrot aid 1 . fig. 994: XXV^ ** Ornament from Mendt. Robensoa. e^. fii. 3: 

996. fie. 47a. Also frescoes from Tiryru inodemvaldi. fig. 14. 

twyni 11, 96, ao. 66) and Mycenae (ilS .4 XXIV. ** Prom Tlr^'ns: SCH LXI, 496, fig. Ht from 
VII, 9, and p. :q9). Myeenae, shoeing lion Gate: fiosserr. Un Warvitf 

** A knile from Xfenidl. P errot and Cbtpiea, «p. Ot*e, fig. 304e. 
nl. II., 368, “ C^. at, t 98 . 
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120, fig- 2). Fresco showing motif associated with architectural member 
and above circles and chequers. Fourteenth century. 

At ground-level are: 

(vii) The Tiryns bench (L.H. III). 

(viii) A fresco from Mycenae in a corresponding position running 
round the base of the wall in the N-E- angle of the porch of the megaton 
(L.H. III). 

(ix) A fresco on cither side of the throne in the Throne Room at 
Knossos,^’ on a bacl^round of mock-marble (post-M.M. III). 

Thus, like Doric triglyphs, the half rosette motif with its three vertical 
bars, is found both high up and at ground-level, and was specially suitable to 
the proportions of the Cretan bench. 

It may be asked, what was the origin of the three-barred motif, and what 
determined the form of the Cretan bench? The three bars may have had 
some religious significance now lost to us,^* or they may have come from 
elsewhere with the half-roscitc scheme, perhaps as some symbol; or they 
may merely be three for the sake of balance, three being the ideal number 
in architecture- As regards the bench, the rule that the projecting blocks 
are placed invariably at the corners may suggest an interpretation: the 
bench was or^inally a wooden plank laid across two or more uprights (of 
which one would come naturally at each end). When this form was trans¬ 
lated into stone the seat-slabs would tend to break unless supported from 
beneath; thus the gap or gaps between the supporting uprights would be 
filled in, but the face of the filling would be set back, partly as being a secondary 
development and partly, of course, to allow for the heels of the occupant- 

Wc have much evidence that after the fall of the Minoan and Mycenaean 
civilizations the palaces and tombs became places of worship and that 
temples built then in meaner materials did reproduce the plan of the megaton. 
This is clear from a comparative study of ground-plans, the three commonest 
types being the rectangular with single row of inner columns, the rcctai^ular 
without columns, and the apsidal. The first type appears in Middle Helladic 
houses and in the Late Helladic successor to the megaron at Tiryns, 
as well as in Building Vic at Troy. It continues through the ninth (eighth ?) 

century temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta,®* the eighth (or seventh) century 
temple of Apollo Korynthios at Korone and the seventh century temples 
at Neandria, Dreros, Prinias, Lokroi, Thermon, and probably Gortyn, and 

** BSA XXV, 8S5. Rs* 4^* Bleeen, Kutktti, 8a, House L. 

PMt\ 9 , 6o8, »• Blefcn, rtl., 13J, fig- tjj. 

** As, pofiaps, bad the tnpods found in Oeian Destroyed 1300 n.a. 

^Tln«. •* BSA J^rv, 1. 
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the Oikos of the Naxiatis at Delos, to the megaron on the acropolis of Sclinus 
{circa 600 b.c.)» the ‘ Basilica ’ at Paestum {circa 565 b.c.) and the temple of 
Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria {circa 550 B-C.)« The second type occurs 
at Karphi {circa 1000 b.c.), Dreros (eighth century), Pcrachora (Hera 
Limenia, second half of the eighth century), Larissa, Vroulia in Rhodes, 
the first temple of Apollo at Delos, the temple of Demetcr Malophoros at 
Oaggera near the site of Selinus, a building at Agrigento and two small 
temples on Mt. Kotilios near Bassae (all of seventh or sixth century). The 
third type can be traced back to Middle and Late Heliadic buildings at 
Korakou, Tiryns and Olympia. At Orchomenos such buildings lie beneath 
rectangular structures. At Thermon the Middle (Late?) Heliadic apsidal 
Megaron A is superseded by the rectangular Megaron B (of approximately 
the tenth century b.c.), the walls of which were slightly curved and were 
surrounded by an apsidal pteron, The seventh century temple of Apollo 
on the same site, though rectangular, resembled apsidal buildings in having 
only one pediment. This site alone shows the continuity in building traditions 
from the earliest times. Another early apsidal structure is the temple of 
Hera Akraia at Perachora (late ninth century), and the apsidal temple 
models from the same site give us an idea of the elevation. The temple of 
Apollo Ismenios at Thebes (ninth century) may have been curvilinear; 
and the scries continues into the sixth and fifth centuries with buildings and 
the temple-model of apsidal plan mentioned above. In addition to the con¬ 
tinuity implied by these three groups, the plan of the Mycenaean megaron 
is reproduced in most early Doric temples, that is to say, a room with a central 
door giving on to a porch distyle m antis. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find the bench of the ancient palace 
becoming the altar of the post-Minoan temple. In fact, such benches were 
already used as altars in Late Minoan times, in shrines and rooms set apart 
for worship in the palaces. At Hagia Triada,^ cult-objects were found 
standing on such a bench in a L.M. I shrine; and the bench had all the normal 
characteristics I have enumerated above, Along its face were upright 
blocks at regular intervals and at the angles, and it was originally covered 
with painted stucco decoration, which, had it been preserved, would probably 
have proved most interesting. Similar benches in shrines occur at Mallia 
(L.M. I), Goumia (L.M- I-III), Knossos and Gazi (L.M- III), and Phaistos 
(M.M. III-L.M, I): on the mainland at Asinc (L.H. Ill), and in Cyprus at 
Hagia Eirene (L. Cypriote III). The series continues with a Proto- 
geometric example at Karphi, the stone bench at the end of the cella of the 
ninth (eighth?) century temple of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, a seat for the 

■* Or c^ering table. Yav^ Gmk Altars, 5$. 


** ,4m. (N.S.) HI IV, 9. 
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cult-image in the Delphinion at Drcros (eighth century), and benches at 
the back of seventh century temples such as the oldest Heraion at Delos, 
the Hcphdsteion on Lemnos and Temple A at Prinias. Frickenhaus ** 
believes that the bench in the porch of the Mycenaean megaron at Tiryns 
was used for offerings as late as the seventh century, and though his supposed 
temple of that date is considered by Blcgen to be a Late Helladic structure, 
the bench may indeed have been so used for some lime after the fall of the 
Mycenaean civilization. 

The bench-altar, conceived as a seat for the cull-image and as a table for 
offerings, and probably bearing traditional decoration, is thus a feature of 
religious architecture from Late Minoan times untU the late seventh century 
B-C., shortly after the end of which appeared the first stone triglyph-altar. 
That triglyph-altars were also considered as benches can be seen from repre¬ 
sentations of them in vase-paintings; on an Italioic amphora from the 
Campana CoKeclion in the Hermitage two women are seated on just 
such an altar, and on a Paestan vase, of about 340 b.g. or very soon after, now 
in the British Museum and formerly in Castle Howard,®® Alkmene is seated 
on an altar with a band of tr^lyphs along the top, as was the arrangement 
on the altar of Zeus Meilichios at Pompeii.®® The Etruscans appear to have 
adopted and used the triglyph-motif on sarcophagi, decorating the ‘ metopes ’ 
with circular floral devices, as for example on the terracotta sarcophagus of 
Seianti Hanunia in the British Museum,®^ which shows Greek influence. 
Here the figure reclines on the lid of the sarcophagus, the proportions of 
which, arc almost those of a triglyph-altar. The idea of an altar combining 
the function of a seat or throne was not a strange one to the Greeks (cf. e.g. 
the Ludovisi Throne, which also bears decorative reliefs), and it does seem 
iikely from the reproductions in vase-paintings that the idea of a bench is 
inherent in triglyph-altars, though such altars would not of course be used 
normally as public seats, but under certain conditions only {(.g. when taking 
sanctuary as with the figures on the Italiote amphora mentioned above). 

If the triglyph altar is a direct descendant of the bench-altar, which itself 
derives from benches in Minoan and Mycenaean palaces, how is it that we 
have no trace of the motif during the Dark Ages ? The answer is, of course, 
that just as buildings and temples during that period were built of cheap 
and perishable materials, so the decoration of altars, fixed by tradition and 
religious conservatism, would be carried out in the cheapest material to 
hand, sundried clay, of which temple walls were normally constructed down 

BCHlSa, 235, fig, 6. •* JHS XJ, 826, p), VI. Treodall, PatslM fpiUrj, 

** T™I, 37. 5$ pT. 

Koraimt. i8t. ** Aaa an taanv other cImbcbI toA po*c*clauicaI 

** K^ach, ndptrleitf its Volts ptlnU tttet el ilrusotus, altan (Yavis, m. m,, jsq). 
hrSi. •• WaJmC9i.^rfrranmuffM..07e6- 
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to the end of the seventh century. Thus all direct evidence for the decoration 
of altars during this penod has vanished. As soon as temples began to be 
built in stone without windows, the altar (on which sacrificial fires were lit) 
would be moved outside and become free-standing, instead of resting against 
the inner wall of the temple; the earlier temples with clay walls had vents 
to allow the smoke from the altars inside to escape, as we can cell from the 
temple-models from Pcrachora and the Argive Hcraion. The question 
now arises, when and why was the frieze on bench-altars transferred to the 
entablature? Our first direct evidence for its appearance high up is at 
Thermon, circa 640 b.c. ; but I am inclined to think that as the half-rosette 
frieze is often found high up (see above), the tradition of the frieze at both 
levels may have continued, perhaps in Crete, where Pemier finds strong 
Minoan associations in post-Minoan architecture, and perhaps at first in 
stucco or paint, and later expressed in unbumt clay plaques bearing the 
three vertical bars which form the basic feature of the design. 

I would, ihcreforcj suggest that Doric triglyphs owe their form, arrange¬ 
ment, and probably their position at both high and low levels, to a tradition 
at least as old as M.M. Ill, and that these characteristics were preserved 
during the Dark ^es in materials now lost to us; and that when this 
traditional motif was again rendered in harder materials from 600 B.c. 
onwards, the rules governing its proportions and arrangement so conflicted 
with the rules of stone construction as to bring about the eventual downfall 
of the Doric style. 


M. L. Bowsn 



THE ALPHABETIC NUMERAL SYSTEM IN ATTICA 

When, in 1913 ,1 published in this Annual (XVIII, 98 £f.) an account of the 
acrophonic numeral system in the Greek world, I hoped that within a short 
time I should be able to give a similar description of the other main system, the 
alphabetic. Owing to unforeseen difficulties, including two World Wars, 
that hope has not yet been realized, though I have contributed to the Annual 
two supplementary articles on the acrophonic numerab (XXVIII, 141 ff., 
XXXVII, 236 ff.), nor can I even now offer more than a first instalment of 
my study of the alphabetic system, in which I confine myself strictly to Attica, 
leaving to a separate article {which will, I hope, follow without undue delay) 
some account of those numerab as used ebewhere. A careful and detailed 
study of the subject appeared in 1902 in W- Larfcld’s Handhuch /Ur griickischn 
Epigri^kiky II, 543 ff the same scholar’s Gnechxsckt Epigraphi!^, 290 ff.), 
but Larfeld^s treatment, which deab both with the acrophonic and with the 
alphabetic system, is not everywhere clear and satbfactory, while since its 
publication much new evidence has come to light and the whole of the Attic 
cpigraphical material has appeared in the second edition of IG, making 
reference to the relevant texts much easier.^ In the following pages I cite 
inscriptions contained in IG IP simply by number and, where necessary, 
line; those cited from other sources have a title prefixed, usually Htsp. 
(as Hesperia)y cited by volume and page. In indicating dates I follow the 
example of Liddell and Scott, using Arabic figures to denote years and Roman 
to denote centuries; thus, e.g.^ ii a.d. » the second century of the Christian 
era. 

The available evidence. —For the purpose of the present discussion I have 
examined more than 15,500 Attic inscriptions, including all those comprised 
in the editio miner of the Attic Corpus {IG P and IP) and in the first seventeen 
volumes and seven supplements of Hesperia y in which have appeared a laige 
number of texts discovered in the coune of the fruitful American excavations 
in the Agora and on the north slope of the Acropolb. 

It must be candidly admitted that the amount of the evidence thus afforded 
is surprisingly and disappointingly small, and the following reasons may be 
suggested as helping to account for thb paucity: 

(d) Numbers might be, and often were, written out in words, a method 
which, while demanding greater trouble and more spaoe, might well be 

* F»r shon«r and Us tauxEutorv than Larfdd's cv«a in Mebterhans-Schwycer, Gramntati/i J/r aiAuh4ii 
accpunt is that oTE. S. nob«rt5 and E. A. Gardner. InuMfta, ]i,is not only mea^ but m isl e ading. 
/afraAtfdoa *9 Cft^ Eptftephrf, II) 47 $ f., while that 
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regarded as more dignified than the use of numeralsj and less liable to mis¬ 
understanding or alteration. It is not without significance that the volumi¬ 
nous accounts of the Delphian sanctuary and state mahe practically no use of 
numeral signs. ^ 

{b) The absence at Athens of any era from which dates were reckoned 
means that the official indication of any given year does not involve the use of 
numbers. 

(c) The fact that acrophonic numerals were never used ai ordinals pre¬ 
cluded their employment in indicating the day of a month or of a prytany or 
the serial number of a prytany. Thus when alphabetic numerals came into 
use, the Athenians had been accustomed for centuries to date*formulae written 
out wholly in words. 

(<i) In the Imperial period there is, for various reasons, an almost complete 
absence of certain classes of long and detailed documents which in the classical 
and Hellenistic periods had contained an immense mass of acrophonic 
symbols—quota- and assessment-lists, building accounts, inventories, navy- 
lists, subscription-lists, etc. The only considerable classes of long inscriptions 
are those which hardly call for any use of numerals, such as the lists of 
magistrates and other functionaries and, above all, the cphebc-lists. 

(rf) The custom of omitting from the prose epitaphs of Athenian citizens 
any record of the age of the deceased, t(^ether with the influence exercised by 
this custom over the prose epitaphs of non-citizens buried in Attica, is re¬ 
sponsible for the rare occurrence of numerals in what is by far the lai^est class 
of inscriptions. 

The nature of the sj>sUm. —The numeral system under consideration is based 
on an alphabet of twenty-seven letters, divided into three groups of nine. 
The first nine letters represent the units from i to 9, the following nine the tens 
from 10 to 90, the remaining nine the hundreds from 100 to 900. Thus any 
given number lower than a thousand is represented by not more than three 
signs, indicating the numbers of hundreds, tens and units composing it. 
Bui neither the Ionian alphabet nor any other employed in the Greek world 
contained as many as twenty-seven letters, and chat number had to be secured 
by taking the Ionian alphabet of twenty-four letters and adding three more, 
{a) that which we usually call ‘ digamma,’ occupying the sixth place, between 
E and I, the place which it held in the Phoenician alphabet from which the 
Greek was derived, {b) ' qoppa,’ standing immediately before p (as our 
stands before R), as it did in the Phoenician alphabet, and (c) a letter which 
we call ‘ sampi,’ probably the representative of the Phoenician ‘ ssade,* which 
stood between ‘ pe ' and ‘qoph,’ but was abandoned by the Greeks because 

* Sc< my conmmts in BSA XXXVII. 146 T., /•'•eo CZn* : !4 C. 
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tkey were otherwise sufficiently provided with sibilants. Possibly the original 
position of this letter in the alphabet was unknown to the inventor of the 
alphabetic numerals, who placed it after » and so gave it the value 900. We 
thus have in Attica, and indeed throughout the Greek world, the following 
table of letter-values: 


a ^ 1 

i ^ 10 

P to 100 


K ^ 20 

9 to 200 

Y *3 

^ = $0 

T = 300 

5=4 

w — 40 

V to 400 

« «5 

V “ 50 

9 s ^00 

F 

§ * 60 

X * 600 

3 =7 

0 = 70 

= 700 

f| =8 

TT to 80 

Oi to 800 

6 a »9 

9^90 

T to 900 


In numbers from 1000 to 9999 the thousands, placed first in order, are 
represented by the same s^ns as the units, but their value is normally indicated 
by the addition to the letter of some mark of differentiation, most frequently 
a slanting stroke prefixed to the numeral; thus the number 1754 is written 
•as /AtNA. But 10,000, 20,000 and higher multiples of 10,000 arc never 
represented by /i, /K, etc.; instead the alphabetic system calls to its aid an 
acrophonic element, M, standing for uvpids or uC^ioi. In order to avoid 
confusion with M as 40, the single myriad may lake the form of a mouqgram 
of MY, or it may have a small A placed immediately above it, denoting via 
iiupxtfrs. Muluples of a myriad are similarly represented by M with small 

letters superposed, showing the number of myriads represented j i.g. M * 

p 

•20,000, M as 1,000,000. 

In Atric inscriptions of the Roman period large numbers rarely occur, and, 
where they do, they arc usually written out in words, e.g. 3697, 3698 (before 
A.D. 250) ^vpld:m irivTS vai tUoci. 1088.28 (a.D. 131-B) uvpidSos gfiwiv, 132 II 
yupidSos irivn dpyvptov- I have only found one unquestionable example 
of a number above 10,000 expressed in alphabetic numerals, Htsp^, III, 42, 

A 

which must stand for 12,300.® True, in 2878 (early i a.d.) the 

I A < 

symbols M M M, engraved below three orifices giving access to a trough 
ofHymcttian marble, arc interpreted as 20,000,10,000 and 5000 respectively; 
but this su^estion of F- Hiller von Gaertringen, adopted by Kirchner, I 

* The inacrip<i9n in quesUon u n £rsgm«ac ot an chird ceatup' a.s.; by his itanscripiion Me* St' cbe 
Impenal teller, dating from (be late se»nd or early ecUiordugUBesibeirxie nature ofthenumeni complex. 
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find it impossible to accept. A, Wilhelm, in his tditio princeps of the inscription, 
admitted that he couJd not solve the riddle of the meaning of the three 
signs, adding that ‘ one thing only is certain, that B means 2, A i and < a 
half’ {Bei^age zur grue/tisc/un IrucAr^Tikunde, 83); to me it seems more than 
probable that in this dedication of Athenian doruvopoi M denotes p(^Si^vo$] or 

w(eTpnTi^^). 

TAi order of the mmerals.-^Tht numeral signs used to represent any given 
number are normally arranged, as was invariably the case with acrophonic 
numerals, in the descending order of value, e.g. picf * 111. This rule is, 1 
believe, everywhere and always observed in numbers exceeding 1000, though 
in some parts of the Greek world examples of a reversed or mixed order in the 
representation of numbers below looo are very common. In Attica on the 
other hand deviations from the general rule are rarely found; I have noted 
only the following instances:— * 

1367,4, 6, 7, 18, 21, 23 (Jate i a.d.?) yi', ji', n*'. a' (indicating 

days of various months),* 

>765-3 (a-D. 138-9) e\' (sc. 8to$), 

2067.104 (a.d. 154-5) 

2130.8 (a.d. 192-3) t6 81', 

2245.36 (a.d. 262-7) fr(©)s T\i\ 


Further, in 10683 Kirchner writes t]ri\ 6§' and in 13011 sg', regarding 
these two numbers as representing 65, but I have no hesitation in reading 
in both cases; in the former the complete phrase is [Ijnof I}tti uf^ves 
(nV) B', hvdpttS SjKcrrpt? (not BgKorfpis, as in /(?), showing that on any inter¬ 
pretation we have numeral signs and words written side by side.® L. Robert, 
it must be noted, has shown that 10683 belongs not to Attica, but to Thessa- 
lonica (Rev. Phil. XVIII, 44). 

The uses of alphabetic numerals .—One marked difference between the acro¬ 
phonic and the alphabetic numeral system lies in the far wider variety of 
purpose served by the latter. Acrophonic symbols arc used only to denote 
cardinal numbers and units of value, weight or measure, e.g. T = -riXennov, 


* (nAKcrnimWe (XJPLXIX, 4i9)J.A. NotOfMMlos 
diu all ihne example* except tT^^; ^ Joes noi call 
aiieniioii to the iaci that they alt indicate number* 
beiwecQ thirteen and nineteen, aod the use of tlie 
hrase * cardinal numbers * four ibues lo the course of 
b brief i>ote conceab the fact, which may well be 
that all the numben in qgeeUoa are not 
cardinal, but ordinal. It may be renaxked that in 
Er^bh prote usage also the descending order is 
felrowed except foe the numbers 13 to 19. where the 
uaIi precede the * leeo ' (i.c. * ten 7 ^ speech, in 
GemoD, on the other band, the unit U pronounced 


before the ten in an>' combination of the two except 
n and 12, 

* As I point out below (p, t^s), it U not cenain that 
the fix examples alTorded by 1367 are really relet'aot. 

* ThUuso otnucrterals and tvortis side by'side may be 
ijlujtrated by gda !? Im boI fit, $499.4 Sba : HH: 

2500 . 4 : HH :lwrOv (61 6paxuft$1, 3t99.iOf. 

XiiTfoi) Mo, 1 6Mdai s'. Xirrhoers comment 
on tbU last passage, * 4 yidai' 9 T^ufiwt. He«y(b.\ 

is surprising, for the phrase clearly ineani * wxight: 
nine pounds, 5 ounces', and Ayida is a reeggnued 
t'ariant ttf (LS*. r.r. oOy^sJ. 
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2 » trrcnfjp or e^ 65 \ov, M = uv2, etc. Alphabetic numerals, on the other 
hand, are used for the following purposes:— 

(1) To indicate cardinal numbers, 7^58 ferSv 13', >cy', ‘17 

years, 23 days- ’ This primary use requires but little comment. 1 1 is especially 
frequent in these contexts:— 


(fl) In the phrases f| pwXfi t«v X (*» 600), ^ twv (= 500) and i\ 
povAf|Twv tK {= 750), which arc, however, very often written out in full, 
fl pouAi*i tCjv fc§coc(»t<ov, etc.’ Of the first we have examples from the reign of 
Augustus and his successors down to Hadrian.® In or about a.d. 128-9 
Hadrian reduced the number of the Athenian Council to five hundred, and 
pouXfi Ttov ® occurs frequently® from that year onwards down to about the 
middle of the third century (1077.10, 1078.38, 1817, [Hesp, XII, 84, X, 261], 
3680, 3683, 4088, 3815). Of an increase in the membership to 750 the sole 
evidence is the phrase fi tGv ^ (38S9, of rt2. a.d. 269-70). In the fourth 
century we find the phrase A povAA TpwKoofow (3716-3, 4222,6); I have 
not come across A ^ovAA T. 

(^) In phrases indicating length of time, reckoned in years, months and/or 
days, e.g. 13226 l3n«v. frq 1 3' | mAv •. Ap «10683 above, p. I 29 )> ” 473 > 
12915, 7858 (quoted above). Such-phrases, usually confined to recording 
numbers of years, are most frequently found in epitaphs,^® but they are much 
less common than might have been expected because it was not customary for 
Athenian citizens to have their age recorded in prose epitaphs, and in this 
respect the great majority of epitaphs of aliens buried in Attica conformed to 
Attic usageIn metrical epitaphs, on the other hand, the age of the dead 
is often more or less precisely recorded, especially to add pathos in the case of 
those who died in childhood or on the threshold of manhood or womanhood, 
or to call attention to the long span of years covered by the deceased.** A 
curious phenomenon is the sporadic appearance of numerals even in metrical 


’ In tome decrees (he number is io amostioD with 
(he w«rd BesAil ».g. 466.4$ (307-6 B.C.) [-rtiw PoiAftv 
redt:] . 687.32 L (266 B.e.} *r[ poiA^* P H), 

847.26 (m. 214 B.O.) Til ^eiAil T»Tt nd imr^- 

onu. 10:3.7 (iVeuS.a.) ^ ^ea(6eiei. 16 tIi* 

ifcKeelewt, 

* Exaatples Are >069.$ (late i b.c.), 4126 ^ot before 
14 •«,). (3«47) (before aJ>. 4}, 2803, [4i6ij, ^866J 
(a.o, 37-41), 34^ («. AJ>. 50). 3277 fA.O. 61-2). 
(4 tSd] (a.o. 04]. (i 788]. 3^7 . 1( 4S44 a ngblly dnied 
m i A.O., WB causl rwere M t the assgn* 

ment of 3664 co *fui. s. ll/inii. s. lit p.% ba^ 
OQ proeopognpbical evidoice ({/*. A. WQhelni, 

S it), b IncompBlible witb (be BcmwiCe in U of 
E0 A(it6vX 

* B»«ffipks »r« Ctioi.s], nos.S, 3579. 373S-6, 
39^0-3. 39^. P- 35‘), 4p6», 40>0.M. 

133 "L [339 *, 942, XVI, 174-5. 


Besides the inat^ ptwi* already cited 1 note ibe 
(Allowing prose eiHtaphs: 7463, 7580, 7882, $$83. 
9098. 9 ^. *0770, 10964. 

13409. I3MS w- J H. Oliver. fUtf. XI. 00}, 1301:; 
(he age <a Use dead U recorded m werds in proie 
ejMtagtt 6153,6636,6757. ^584.11474, ««8a5.:si70* 
Of the relevant epnapEs only 0153 and 0797 are 
iSoee of' cUiaeos,’ aged two and fiW yenn respectively. 
Uaiqw is (he case of Deuleoe. wboae yeaia buu 
and death are indicated by Ihe names of (be eponytooue 
arcbons (69:7). 

1* Exainpla of ebUdbood, 12690 (6 moiubs), 106994 
(15 znonihs), 13960 (5 yean), >9(^8, 105784 (S^ars; 
(brian$we mutt read i&nt), 12516. 12599, >'^74 (7 
years); of young manhood. 13132 (16 yean). 193^, 
»3009<*{J9)W8). 7447.9713. 1:367,11491 {aoyeai^; 
oMage. 15096 {70 yean). J3150 (8s years). :3i37 (90 
yean). 
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epitaphs, 12701 hrrA ts Ka\ 13151 {= Hesp. VII, 474) 31^^05 pj' >ccAc 5 [s 
4victvToi>5], 13165 K3' frw. Numerals arc also used to indicate the length of 
military service {13182 [SjoTpcnECfocrro ftr] r/) or of the tenure of some office— 
gymnasiarchia (2o86.iO*-a7; cf. Add. p. 816) or priesthood (3620.17 of a.d. 
177^0 [^JvTOVpyi^ocfyro toiv ^©iv freai vF', 1368.5—7 dvdijgpccoajiiwou \^' K«i 
lepcBJojihfoo I fTTj Ky', 2243.62). 

(tf) Alphabetic numerals are also used to denote money-values. Nine 
examples occur in 1368, the revised regulations of the Society of lobacchi 
adopted shortly before a.d, 178; in five the numeral is preceded by ^ (IL 38, 
40, 55,90, r6i), in four by 6p. (11. 80,82,99, no), the sums indicat^ being 50 
in three cases, 25 in four, 30 and 5 each in one.“ A v6p©s ipcryiorwv, probably 
of the late second century a.d., mulcts a disorderly member in ’ATT[i]Kais Kg' 
(1369.43). The symbol ^ certainly denotes denarius in 2776, of Hadrian’s 
reign, where every numeral complex is (or was) preceded by while in a 
large number of cases the denarii are succeeded by the letters A P (« 5 poxwri) 
in ligature or monogram followed by the number of drachmas and obols.^^ 
It is curious that in this inscription, whereas the sum of three drachmas is 
always represented as a half-denarius, L $1 appears as ZPrs-), 4^ as 
5J by AP€-). We also find ^ followed by numerals in an ephebic list of 
A.D. 217-8 (2221.76), and in a will of about a.d. 240 (2773.13, 15, where 
the & of I. 15 points to Bqvdpia as the meaning of #); in three tomb-inscrip¬ 
tions it indicates the fine payable for grave-violation (13212, 13217, 13221), 
but L. Robert has pointed out that these are non-Attic {Rev. FkiL XVIIl, 
39 f., 48; for 13212 see also J. H. Oliver, Htsp. XI, 90}. In an ephebe-list of 
A-D- 192-3 the variant form X occurs (2130.40, 44). Of especial interest arc 
2336 and 2337. Of the former, a long subscription-list for the cult of Pythian 
Apollo, a revised and greatly improved edition has been published in Harvard 
Siudus LI, niff., by Sterling Dow. The sums contributed, expressed by 
acrophonic numerals, arc 250, 200, 100 or 50 drachmas, and the inscription 
has been engraved by a number of hands, which Dow carefully distinguishes. 
His ‘ Hand H ’ wrote N in U. 136 (loi-o b.c.) and 246 (97-6 b.c.), and this 
must almost certainly be regarded as the alphabetic sign for 50 rather than as 
an error for H ** 100; hence in II, 221, 223 (98-7 B.c.), engraved by the same 
hand, Dow tentatively restores the lost sum as [P?]. In 2337, dated at the 
beginning of the Imperial period, we have another list of donations made by 
women etj Ttjv oticopoulav] lepeO; fourteen are denoted by I and one by 
r, which must be understood as representing 10 and 3 drachmas respectively. 

u I cansot belkve ibv ia (his inacriptioa ^ deootn ’* In I. 13$ I m pusied by ibe final a , which 
denarii and60, drachmai^ X muichere, 1 tlunk, win elsewhere in ihu iflacripCMO deoMo a halMemriiw, 
many place* outaide Attica, repreaeni ihie drachma, in noi a hair«drachnu. In 1 . tha restoration 

i^te «the evidenee el* 27?$. TS- 3 ] take* a form not found eSewbere. 
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{d) Numerals on milestones (5181-fi, 5202-4; cf. 5192) indicate distances 
‘ from Town * dor^ojs). 

(2) To indicate ordinal numbers, i.e. numeral adjectives. This very 
important extension of the use of numeral signs, unknown in the acrophonic 
system, constitued one of the chief advantages of the alphabetic system and no 
doubt helped to secure its universal adoption, despite Athenian conservatism; 
it means that, in place of cIkootw frovs (2065.4), frews K3' (or, in 

Egypt, L Kz') can be written, a gain both in brevity and in Convenience- 
Attention may be drawn to some special uses of these ordinals. 

(a) To indicate the day of the month. As early as 1 n /o B-C. we find [unvis 

na]vdn« (i 135.5), occurs in the text of a treaty between the Cretan 

cities of Lyttus and Olus, and cannot be regarded as an example of Attic 
usage. In the sacrificial calendar 1367, dubiously dated towards the close of 
the first century a.d., we have frequent references to days of Attic months, 
GoTiSpouiuvos yi', p'' 3', TTom 5 s«vos t\ lorouivou, $»', rcqif^Xtfivoj 

61', ’EXa^TiPoXi&Svoj Mouviyifib?©? p' drm^vros (sec above, p. 129), but I am 
tempted to ask whether y\'. 31', etc. may not represent y' l(cTaMivov), 3' 
l(aT«M^vov), etc., especially in view of the appearance in 1 . 3 of u' (which I do 
not understand), of the insertion of in 1. 16, and of the fact that the 

document probably registers the private offerings of some society which may 
have been influenced by the use of I for 1(<3Tap^«»v) elsewhere in the Greek 
world- In 1368.3 we have In a decree of a.d. 

209-10 we find the double designation try' ttis TTpuTa[[v8{cr5]. ut|v6s nooeiScfivo? 
Tfis (1077.4 f.).“ In an Imperial constituHo of a.d. 305-6 we have T[fiv] 
TTpb ly' KoX, 'OirT 63 ^picov (1121.18; cf. 1076.14, 24), but here the numeral 
may perhaps be a cardinal, as is shown by 4842 (of a.d. 386-7) Ttpi If kc&^, 
'lowlci^v. 

(b) In a number of prytaneis-inscriptions, ranging from w. a.d. 132-3 to 
the early pai;t of the third century, the order of the prytany in the year’s 
succession is indicated by a numeral, followed (or, more rarely, preceded) by 
the word irpvTcrvslfts; examples occur of all numbers from o' to with 
the exception of S', 6', and i'. 

(c) More frequent is the use of numerals in phrases denoting years, thotigh 
even here their frequency is greatly reduced by the Athenian custom, 
involving considerable inconvenience, of indicating a year by the name of an 
eponymous archon and not by reference to an accepted era. We have a 
group, ranging from a.d. 126-7 to 160-1, of references to Hadrian’s first 
visit to Athens; among them arc 3190.5 ff. to y' | im 6 Kaiocf|po? ‘ASpiwoO | 

I do not uDd«niand tbe use here of ihe gemcive 
Tijt ia pUee of the normtl dative. 


»* Examples are 1763-5, 1773-6, t??®, t 794 . 
iSai, 1634. 
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(where Pro? is understood after y'), 1764.4 f. u' *Tt6 rfi? o' toO 
[Qsov ‘ABpicfyoO] I ctj t^|V ‘EXXdBa STr[i5Tiutes, 1765.3 f. ct' drri ttis irfxlyTTi? ds|oO 
'ASpuwoO Is 'A^i^vas PiriStmlas, Hesp. XI, 49 Aj' &rr 6 [-rfj? -roO 0800] |'A8pio[v]o0 
4ir[i5]Ti[ujcr5.i’ More often the word Pros followed by a numeral serves 
in ephebic inscriptions to indicate the year of the exercise of a lifelong 
ftincrion. Thus we have numerous references to specific years in Abascantus’ 
tenure, which lasted in all for thirty-four years, of the office of TTcn6oTpl^5 
6tdi ^{ov. The first (2044,4 TraiSoTpi^oOvTo? 81 A piou t6 S') dates from a.d. 
139-40, the last (2097.191 TTcnSoTpipT;? Si« pioo Pro? >i5') from 169-70.'® 
Such phrases recur in connexion with other ircnSorpIpca Sid ^lou (2103.11, 
2111.7, 2242.6, Hgsp. XI, 71), and other officials attached to the cphebic 
organization in the third century a.d. —TtpooTifnTis (2235.7, 2245.33], 
SiSdoxoAo? (2239.9), ypwwcrTsCf? (2242-lO), iTrXotidxos {2228.4) and lirTTOjdKopo? 
(2245.36). Despite the absence of Pro?, I have no hesitation in interpreting 
in the same way 2065.20 f. (a-D. 150-1) 6Tr?io[udxo? *Av] | Td)vio? OtvaTo? F', and 
Htsp. XI, 71, II. 43 ff. (late iii a.d.) Trpo o Tdrri? ZweS? S', ... . S^rXeudyo? 
Nvu^dSoTO? e', . . . . CnrcmoiSoTpl^? AOp- c'- 

(if) Other uses of ordinal numerals do not call for special treatment; 
they include phrases like [no:]vct0rival5[i] Xs' (2245.1 f., of a.d. 262-7; £/• 
2241, [Hesp. X, 251]), {XryeCvos] S' (4220.2 of iii a.d.; cf. [3646.5], Mtsp. 
X, 245) and a' ordcSiov, ordcBiov, •/ cndSiov, ktX. (2U5, of A.D. 180-92) or <x 
t4|(i5) crr6£{iov), ktX. (21x9, of A.D. 180-92 ; cf. 3758.4). 

(3) A simple numeral occasionally represents a numeral adverb, g.g. 
8' s= TFTpdoos- Thus in 3592.10 (a.d. 165—9) o^pcrrnyiwfvro? irrl to SttXc y' 
means that the office had been held three times, while in two third-century 
inscriptions (3169, 3769) the numbers of victories won at the several festivals 
by the herald and the charioteer commemorated are similarly denoted, 
3169.10 f. 'OXOiiTTia h n6l<ro HO&ic Iv A€X|9oT5 p', Nlygia Iv 'Apyei y', 'leOyict 5'- 
Morc often, however, numeral adverbs are written out in full, e.g. 3504.5 ff. 
(late i B.G.) eiTcoWjeovta | SI5 xed OTperrnyov hrl ToCf? | SttXsItc^ ygvdjjsvov Trrpdaa?, 
3531 (before a.d. 50) [yv|u]vcKnapxiV?«vro Sfj, . . . | crrpcrtTiy7\<TOVT« [ferrl *ro|0]s 
SrrXsfTa? 81 ?, 4780 (a.D. 173) 81? Orroro?. 

(4) A numeral preceded by t6 frequently serves to indicate the repeated 
tenure of some office or title, e.g. erpermy^s t 6 S' = ' general for the fourth 
dme.’ The earliest examples I have noted arc 3266,11 (a.d. 37—41) [too 
hrl] 7cn>? iTTXlTO? orfptrrriycjv] t6 [.], 1969.4 (a.D. 45-6) [*n]cn5oTpipoOvrro? t6 y' 
AjotsIuou, 3273.5 (a.d. 49-53) eTperrnyoOvTo? hrd Tov? SrrXslTa? to 5', 3535.6 
{ca. A.D. 57) t6v fitl ToO? SrrXslTo? orparnySv Ti 6', and 3182.2 (a.d. 66) 

'* Qt abo S733.5 Tplw, ftO 40 Tfripl-Rp], 176® t* “ aojj.n, BO57.8, 3067.104, 3 o 6 Q. 6 », 

6r8«ev, 1764.S1, 2065 4 r. (kovrou trojf ittV 90S5.7, SodS.i 16, 9097.191, 30 ( 9 . 6 , 574O.& 
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orpccrriyciOvTo? toOs durXsfTOs 5^ but the most frequent appearances of this 
phenomenon are in the official titulaturc of Roman Emperors from Hadrian 
onwards, i.g. 1101.3 (a.©. 128-9; ‘ 128/27’ in /G is a misprint), 1102.6 
(a.d. 131-^)) 1105^4.^* That the numbers in all such oases must be regarded 
as ordinal, not cardinal, is proved by the many examples in which this phrase 
is written as t6 6$Cmpov, rpriov, etc. This use occurs in documents of the 
third (4675.5 hr[\] l[e]p[lco5] t6 irivirTov. 1304.18 f6 5 ? 0 Tspov) 

and first (4991.5 [^ 1 ] MqSslou tb 5 si>r?pov, Hesp. Suppl. I, nos. 98.32, 110.20 
(a revised edition of/G II ^ 2467), 116.6, 16, 79, IG II*, 2998.7, 17, Hesp. 
XVII, 41) centuries s.c. and becomes very common in the first century a.d.,*® 
after which it appears sporadically, the latest examples I have noted being 
1121.17 (a.d. 305-6) and 13236. 

(5) When throughout several generations father and son bear the same 
name, a numeral is sometimes added to indicate the identity of the person 
named. This phenomenon, common elsewhere, is very rare at Athens, but 
4441.8 (ii A.©.) <I>lpuo5 :> seems to be an example of it. The numeral here 
represents an adverb, as is clear from the frequent use outside Attica of Stj, 
TpJj, Tgrpdios in place of p', y'r 5 '. In Attica the father’s name alone is 
normally taken into account, and where this is the same as that of the son the 
homonymity is indicated by the symbol '>; thus 2*ri(^avot 5 =* Zt^^ovo? 
Stc^Avoi/. 

(6) Alphabetic numerals also serve in some places for the representation 
of fractions, but of this use I have foimd no trace in Attic inscriptions, in 
2776 the symbol ^ is used for the half-denarius, S for the half-drachma and d 
for the half-obol; other fractions of the denarius are indicated by the appro¬ 
priate number of drachmas and obols, J-denarius by S- 5 , j-denarius by 
iP A$, |-dcnarius, by £P AS.« 

The forms of the numtrals .—Letters used as numerals are identical in form 
with those used in the spelling of words, and they vary therefore according to 
the ‘ fount of type ’ employed throughout the inscription in which they occur. 
They may thus be cither simple or ornamented by serifs or apices, rectilinear 
or curved, ‘ monumental ’ or cursive, and there is among them the same wide 
variety of form which we find in the cpigraphical script generally. But of 
the twenty-seven signs in question three were no loiter in use for any other 
purpose by the time when we first meet them as numerals, and to their forms 

** Other ord«r, are is wriiies u) full. 

1764.8, S390”, 1106.14*, MOQ.3*. S36>.6o, 3667.19, '* Examplea, in chrooological order, are 3&74.S, 

04, 5 * 10 *. ?*^.XJ,7J,ofwhichihc«Mtensked occur 354 a< W-S* S* 77 « 4 » 5599 » 

in Impena] titles. A doubtful u 336 $* 9083, and pernape 350!. S« also the preceding note. 

(A.n. aj). where Graladot rescmed (binsTw] dire* In 9897.6 and 9 « 18.909, 317 without Tb. is 

Mirndfwti ^ Seimfcv, but Klrchner, for reasocu of uMd as ewasing'for the first time.’ 

S , subsilruied ^ i'i ebewbere in the titulature of For a full woustion of this inscription see J. 3 ^y, 
Iluj (3966.5, 3971.3, 3972.3) the word SfOnpev fireamv Hu0iy XlAnv, 931 ft 
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attention may be called. Their determination is not altogether an easy task, 
for of the great majority of the relevant inscriptions no photographs or 
facsimiles are available and typography fails to reproduce satisfactoiiy the 
multiplicity of forms used by the ancient engravers. Moreover, the editia 
minor cS IG 11 and III, the basis of the present study, does not attempt to 
reproduce the letter-forms of the original texts, but gives for the most part a 
transcript in ordinary type, though in many instances it docs offer a typo¬ 
graphical approximation to the signs used for numerals and for punctuation- 
marks. Where possible, therefore, I have used the plates in P. Graindor’s 
Album d’inscriptions aUiques and A. Conze^s Dio aUischtn Grabrelufs and the 
excellent photographic illustrations which accompany nearly all of the 
inscriptions edited in Hesperia. 

1 2 3 -4 5 * 

(A) H ^ Fi K 5 

6 r s s lo 

6 < S ? 

(b) q rc) T 

Fic. j.—F orms of 6, 90 and 900. 

(u) ‘ Digamma,' representing 6, occurs frequently in the forms shown in 
fig. 1 (tf). It is noteworthy that the early form of the letter F, does not appear 
as a numeral in Attica and very rarely elsewhere, and that the Athenians did 
not use the form c, very common elsewhere, except in /(? I * 760, though forms 
5 to 8 in fig. I arc cursive developments of it. Form 9 occurs at the foot of a 
Latin milestone-inscription of a.c. 395-408, but is almost certainly a Greek 
numeral, while form 10 is found only in an inscription of uncertain date, 
consisting of the letters A to 0 inclusive of digamma, on which Kirchner 
comments ‘ C exkibet namerorum 1-9 exereidum ludendi causa inscuipium '; the form, 
a reversed i, is unparalleled elsewhere, and, though Kirchner gives it without 
question, the first editor, E. Hula, saw only *=■ (Ojh I, go). In a footnote 1 
add references to the inscriptions known to me which show the several forms,^ 
(b) Qjippa, standing for 90, I have found only in 2776.38, 56, 109 (a.d. 
117-38) in a form used throughout the Greek world, ?io. 1 [b). 

(i) j 102,6 {a.d. 132 -s), 5204 .? (not before ( 6 ) 2065.7 > 333 ^—(?) 3620.17 (a.o. 

Cima^us), 2773.11 (m. a.o. saoJ.—( a) { 0964 .^ 177 - 60 ).—( 8 ) 9943.69 (af^er a.o. 243 ).—( 9 } ^0420 
(3) 9696 .—(♦) 17^.7 {A.P. —<3) «77«-M (a.O. 395-^) —('») S®*? 

96 ,107. 109 , Tis (a.d. 117 - 38 ), 1765.5 (A-t). 138 - 9 ).— 
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(tf) ' Sampi,^ 900> occurs only in 2776.11, 87, ii3» 136, in the form shown 
in FIG. I (tf). 

Distinetion of numeral signs. —Since with us the numeral signs (with the 
exception of 0 and 1, which are identical with, or at least closely resemble, the 
letters O and I) are wholly different in form from letters, and numeral groups 
are always separated from the adjacent words by blank spaces, there is no 
danger of confusion between words and numbers. But where, as in Greek 
inscriptions, alphabetic numerals are indistinguishable in form from letters 
used in the fohnation of words, and texts normally run on continuously, the 
convenience of the reader suggests, or even demands, that some means be 
taken to call his attention to the special character of the letter-numerals. In 
the case of the acrophonic symbols this end was attained by leavir^ a blank 
space before or after or on both sides of the numerals, or by the insertion of a 
mark of punctuation, • or 1, before and/or after the symbols, which were thus 
isolated from the rest of the text. With alphabetic numerals the two- or three- 
dotted colon was not used, but, while in many cases no attempt is made to 
distinguish between letters and numerals, various devices were very frequently 
employed with this end in view. 

1 3. 3 A S ^ 

(3.) <P- f< Kr^ -X' '4"' 

,7 3 ^ 11 

(b; A IB 

^ -iA- -IS }S IS 

KH Kr Nn X X B X 

Fio. 2 .—Numeral Signs in the I^^TEIU0R os a Lrae. 

(d) Blank spaces are often left before and after the numerals, though not 
after them if they end, or before them if they begin, a line. 

{b) Various punctuation-marks are placed on one or both sides of the 
numerals (usually with the same exceptions as in the preceding clause); 
these are iJlustrated in figs. 2 (u), 3. 

is 20 Zi 2.Z 15 ZU 

('a) 43 Cp^ Jg 

ze 30 

(b) 8 f<r ‘S' vKFi uAA 

Fio. 3.—Nuisral Signs: («) at the Beginnikc, (^) at the Eng of a Ljns. 

(v Refkesents a Blank Space.) 

“ For Ibis letter w« P- W. G. Foot, JWS XXV, 338 ff. 
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(c) Diacritical signs arc often placed above (rarely above and below) some 
or all of the letters composing a numeral complex: see pigs. 2 {^}, 3. 

{i) Two of these means were sometimes employed simultaneously, as 
shown in fig. 4 (a). 


^ ^ 35 35 ^ 37 

(a.) 'X* -P -Ta- X:> -B’ V a V 

3& A2 A1 ” 

ih) XK6 3 er 

Fio. 4 .—‘Numeral Sigms a.»jd Money Values. 


(e) The symbol of the denarius (or drachma) before a numeral sufficiently 
isolates it from the context and renders unnecessary further diacritical signs,®* 
though occasionally a horizontal stroke is placed above the numeral; see 
FIG. 4 {b). 

In a footnote®* I give references to epigraphreal examples of the 
various devices shown in pigs. 2-4; the date?, added in brackets, are in all 
cases A.D. 

Hislorkal summary .—It is commonly, but erroneously, believed that the 
alphabetic numeral system was a creation of the Alexandrine ^e.®* What¬ 
ever answers we may give to the questions (which I must not here stop to 
discuss) of the original home of the system, the date of its invention and the 
earliest extant example of its application, we must allow that some Athenians 
at least knew of its existence and understood its use in the fifth century B.c. 
For in IG I®, 760 we have an inscription from the Acropolis, dating, to judge 
by the letter-forms, from the Periclean period, which, whatever may be its 
true explanation, admittedly exemplifies the use of alphabetic numerals. It 
m^ht be thought that the three fifth-century boundary-stones inscribed 


** Oo isata fii A.B.) KirchncrcoiruBcni* ‘ 
ylyuovfQi BAOO Sr)iiAp«s*. Bui Che sUncinff scroka if 
ihe aigo mdicaiing thouiAndf, not tite f>'mbol, 
coouDon la papyn, Tor rCyvetro. Tlii insenpikm 
h^vrtvrr, if ftM AiCic, buc Penitihian (L. Robert, Rev. 
Phil. XVllI. 401. 

•• (>) 5^ tfio'l.—(aj 3678.5 (jj-ui).—fa) 

4310.14 (»ner iaa-91.—(4> 2079.5 
lOTf.io (116).—(6) sitS (1at« u].—(7) 3609 {ra. 
260-70).—(8j isi5‘ " fiof- ♦»+-—(9I 
(:6!-a).—(10) 1778.3 (les-ToWftij 1B05.S (190- 
300).—(ta) ao86.n6 (i63-4>.^:S) C077.4 {20^10; 
as in /C III, 10 ).—3620.17 (i77-«)-—f>S> 

t * 8 - 9 ).—(16) 3 * 87 .^ 4 (tJ 4 - 3 ).— 117 ) 
• II, 507.—(t8) 3449 (a/iet 48).—(: 9 ) 
3801 (mid u).—(2^ H * tp . XVf, 174^—(21] Hftfi . X, 
*45.—(22) 1078,38 («- aaoj.—(23) 13226.—(#4) 


4060 (bebre 
Jftif. XI, 71 


iB34.t2 (ill).—(85) 1774.6 (c63-8).—(26) 30:2.6 (158- 
9).— (a?) 256: .60 l^arly ui).— (28) 989)8 fend of u).— 
(ag) 8097.191 (169-70).—(30)9906 (i ti).—(3: >3884.4 
(na).— (32) JI, 167 (t79-fe).—(33) «7^.6 («. 
iSa-S)-—(34) 3287 C4 (T24-5).—(35) Hnp. 11, 167 
(17a 8.0 ,—(36) 393' ?•)•-’>?) tr «4 u» 

rc 01,852) ,—(38) 13217(11 ml.— (39) 136840 (beRtfe 
178),—(40) 277315 (<« 240).—(*IJ 2130.40 (ifla-si, 
Asihe piirposeofRC. 2 is (o illustmeilw raeana used 10 
distinguish nurnerais as such, i)ie fonns of the kiien 
(here shown arc not >n all cam absolutely exact. 

** S««, r.g. Mebterhaiis-Schw^Ter, Orsnawfik drf 
flfftsrVn InjM/lff, : I, * Dot in gia^tdfmK**r Z*** 
(TV ti uhtiat. mfJUr OrdiWsaA/ai 
^gtptet m Athrn ast srit drr 
A*«ur*xn*: and se«r ki XardiwI. av bei OrAt»lz4hln’ 
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^Spo5 K {IG I * 876) afford fresh examples of the same use, but this I gravely 
doubt.*’ 

In 403 B.c. the Athenians passed a decree, on the motion of Archinus, 
adopting the Ionian letters in place of the local Attic alphabet hitherto used, 
with few exceptions, for all public purposes. But they did not at that time 
make any change in their acrophonic numeral system, to which they clung 
with remarkable tenacity long after the Greek world had become familiarized, 
if only through the medium of the Sclcucid and Ptolemaic coinages, with the 
greater convenience of the alphabetic system. Whether there was a formal 
act whereby this system was officially recognized and adopted we cannot say; 
we have no record of any such decree. What the inscriptions prove is the 
continued and constant use of acrophonic numerals down to the opening years 
of the first century b.c., with one or two sporadic examples later,** while, as 
we have seen (p. 132), alphabetic numerals occur in a Cretan document of 
211-0 B.G. engraved at Athens (i 135.5) ^ subscription-lists of 

loi-o and 97-6 b-C-, appearing, perhaps accidentally, among numerous 
acrophonic signs. Few inscriptions containing numerals can be assigned to 
the first century b.c., but in the following century they become more frequent, 
and in the reigns of Hadrian, whose interest and munificence brought to 
Athens a new era of prosperity, and his successors down to the middle of the 
third century examples arc very numerous. Thereafter, with the renewed 
decline of Athens, epigraphies records become progressively rarer and 
evidence for its numeral notation almost ceases, but there is every reason to 
believe that the system remained unchanged throughout the Byzanrinc period 
until the adoption of the Arabic numerals. 

Some minor problems .'—In conclusion I call attention to a few minor problems 
in the hope that others may be more successful than 1 in solving them,— 
In logaS 21 1 suspect that for Brivopicp i' we should read and that the 

horizontal stroke over the final \ is an error of the ei^ravcr or the copyist: 
true, in 1. 17 we have T<ni[8J]cp, but the iota mutum is written in crwJeSpfcoi 
in Ai .—In 2221.22 I do not understand the two symbols following niwp and 
preceding an ivy-leaf.—In 2302.4 I lake A<t> as indicating 1500, but do not 
understand the reference.—In 3740.12 the significance of A escapes me; I 
am uncertain whether to regard it as a numeral or not,—In 3769.24 Kirchner 
speaks of I. 24 as ‘ nota numeraiis obscura ’; there seem to be two numerals with 


*’ Ii m*y be An example oftbe eimqm, abun< 
dawly altered ia tilt fourth and follmwa g ceocimea, of 
diuinguuhing iodividual membm of a group of 
limilar objectj by ihe UM of letters ^ the alphabet, 
which ^ such cases do not represcst nume^ls, but 
distiaelive' labels *; but why three stones ab^ld bear 
the same label. 1 cannot explain. So we ma/ perhapa 


ini^ret ipo; & and potsibly 8^3. See 

Meistcrfaana-.Scbwyacr. eit, 10, 

* DSA XVIII, 198 f. Of the iiucnpiiora there 
cited JG II, $85 m II*, and AB 18^4, 167 (T. = 
JC II*, ! 03 S {where it is ut^ early i a.co. S« also 
1039.11 (after 30 a.c.) [SpajJvds lir. 9999.32 («d. 
A.p. 40) Odrhi. 
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horizontal bars above and below them, preceded by > and followed by <C and 
an ivy-leaf.—In 4521a 3 f (Add. p. 352) fffwvoTA|Tri$ pouXfi? ® is unparal¬ 
leled in the absence of tw. Is this due to an oversight on the part of the 
ancient engraver or of the modern copyist or editor?—In 70803 kvcfprrOpMJtv 
6 t£Sv I (with an ivy-leaf after Tt5v) is puzzling. 'Epopni>pi«v is, I suppose, 
misspelt for presumably in the Christian sense of the term 

(though Christian inscriptions are excluded from /G 11 *). At firet I thought 
it must mean ‘ was one of the 23 martyrs,’ but this would be expressed by ely 
rather than 6 , and I prefer to think that 6 tSv has been erroneously written 
or read for trw ,—In 12595 frn 31 is described by Kirchner as ‘ nunwi 
neglegenter incisi duhii' The solution, no doubt, is that given by J. H. Oliver, 
who reads Irri ly (Hest XI, 90). 


Marcus N- Tod. 
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(plates lO-Il) 


Two inscriptions * commemorating the battle of Marathon and set up soon 
after 490 have come down to us. Both are epigrams and both have profited by 
recent discovery and research. The one, IG P 763, has had its left-hand 
portion added by a fortunate find in the Agora,* giving the beginnings of 
four hexameters: the other, IG P 609, an inscribed column * formerly carrying 
a statue, has now, as a result of recent study, been reunited with the dedication 
it once bore, a winged woman, a Nike, it is thought. The group is one of the 
more spectacular fruits of the long-sustained and still continuing attempt to 
reuiute the scattered pieces of the ‘ Perserschutt \ The reasons for dealing 
again with this latter dedication are new readings offered as a result of an 
examination of the inscription in the Ep^raphical Museum in Athens.^ 

IG P 609 is an inscription on a column of Pentelic marble of an estimated 
diameter of 0*32 m., roughly picked all round except for two flu tings cut to 
receive two lines of inscription running vertically downwards. The filiet 
between the two flutings, of a width of 0 005 m., shows that the column was 
Ionic (plates io-ii). 

The text of the inscription was restored by Hiller in /(? P as follows: 

I [Ka^X{pc*x65 u* TdOeycrioi; dv[y^v i&]crvdcroi», ^©i 

'OfXOprna Wuerr'] 

II 7roXi]Mopx®S *A6evcflov t6v dryova i t6v Mi[5ov ts xcri ‘'JsXh^ov 

6[piv? u^cTov f] TTOieiv 'ASsvfffov Ma[pcf^yos dv' ''iipdv fiXoo?]. 

The column as preserved consists of eight fragments,® four of which join into 
two pieces. Altc^ether, the position of five fragments relative to each other 
can be determined with certainty, because they either join or make up a 


* Apart froo) (be sbbrevi*! ions approved for 

use tn BSA, I quote J. Gcflcken, Bfifrmiiv, 

HUlervon Ganlrnieen, HistenuhtOnteMsfkeaptftaiwi, 
aad M. N. Tod, GrtA Hvtgricat (heir 

auihor^s nune ooly. RerecencM lo Ciehl are to (be 
cpignsns c^leeted under the name oT Simonides in 
volume tl of lories. DAA stands (or 

taiitvfnn Ou Aiiteataft by ftaubitschek and 

Jeflery. The ^ures fbllovniif these titles indicate the 
aurriMr of the inscription or epigram. 

* Pint published ty Oliver, nrsp II (ipSS), 4S0 ff. 
For bibliography see DiebI IP p. 114}$, Utsp XIV 

iSi, aad SEO Xno. 

* Gonvenieit editions are nifiw 10, Tod 13, Kirch- 
net, hioiinet tte». (photograph;, DAA 1$. 


* I ammuchtndrbtedtoMr. M. Mitsos,theKfecior 
of the Bpigraphical Museum, for bis (Hendly help and 
cooperation. At various times I eojoy^ the beoefit of 
valuable advice and criticism &om K. Dover, T. J. 
Dunbabin, J. M. Co^ Preressor A. Eaubitschek. Mm 
L. H, JelTery, afid MUs Daphne Herevard. Mr. M. N. 
Tod. Professors Sir John Beasley and H. T. Wade>Gery 
kindly read ihrouA drafb at an early stan, Mbs 
JeiTery and A. Rauoicschek very generously allowed me 
access to the prooB oftbetrDe^b«u,^em Ote AUttvian 
Akrabt^. 

* Ldsced as fragments r to A in DAA >3. Only six 
letters are allottM to the eight rragmenii, because d 
and t coodst of two pieces each. I adopt the ootstioo 
<£ DAA (sec OLAta i0(«)). 
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consecutive text \ two more pieces come certainly at the end of the inscription, 
although they do not indicate how wide a gap separates them from the rest. 
Finally, there is one floater (fragment/). 

These fragments were found in the years between 1840 and 1888, in an 
area east of the Erechtheum and the Parthenon, and were published, for the 
most pan, separately and without knowledge of thdr peruncnce to each 
other. All of them, with the exception of fragment c, had found their way 
into the first edition of the Corptis and its supplements,® when in 1891 Lolling 
first assembled the eight pieces,’ and arranged them in their relation 
to each other. His attempts, however, to form a Coherent text were only 
moderately successful, although with brilliant intuition he connected the 
dedication with Callimachus, the polemarch of490, the Athenian Commander- 
in-Chief at the battle of Marathon. He took his clue from the fragmentary 
TPoMjuopxu? and the demotic 'A^iSvotos. 

His text was as follows: 


\i‘ dv]4dsKEv *A9i$vccT9[s] Tda^icci 
dv -. 

. - - . dSjovdrov 6[pav^v fyeoiv 

[oTsedyevo? TToM]yapxos 'ABwerfou Tdv 4y3vcc 

t6v U6 - - - - 

-- • eXsvovo - - - - 

TTcn^lv ‘ABsveriov y - - • - • 


It might seem odd that he, who had seen so much, should have faded to 
connect thedyebv mentioned in the inscription with the battle of Marathon. 
There can, however, be little doubt that he was deterred from making this 


* id suppl. no. S 7 $/ioS> and IG I 

mppl. tji no. S7S/toS (found in north wail of the 
.<^cTo^u. DAA H miilpaduig on ihi* polnij. 
Fragment/: IC 1 auppl. joo no. 373/199. 

FragmeDi e: IC I luppl. lot no. 373/0 • 3. 

Fragmeni it IC I supp]. M no. 37 iT< 9 S> 

PragmeQi e t KirchholT (Loltin^ SB Berlin tSSSi 
3t3 no. «. 

rragmeni dt Filiakyv A£ 1839. no. 333 and oArn. 
«./. IC 1 3£0 b. Fragmaoi d was foono logeUtcr with 
fragment a of (be Iphioikc dedication (IG I * ^7 DAA 
3 a Kirchnrr> Inaginei no. 13^ and was (aken (O be 
part of I he same colunm, daapna \h« grrait difTercncn 
in appraranc« of the tw’o sionn, Howrt’cr. (be odd 
chance ihai boih fragmcnii used a fom of ail but 
uruque aecmed (o support (he comhinaiiun. For the 
form of pAi with a horizontal bar see Wilhelm, 
AmAkWim 1934. (i3i(C.,.4MXXin (18981,489. n. 9. 
and Raubiuenak, oji XXXI ()M 9 ). ^Mail 98. 
Only three AtlU alone insotprions mt h this form of pki 
veWwD, uc. ft? I* 487; $09 i and Heep 11 (>933) 


379 no. ( DAA 338 [t/. Raubiischek Ue. (i(. against 
jefTery, BSA XXXtX (193^$) There are, how> 
,ever, 1 good number^with tKia form; r/ (hr 
following: Agora P : 9 . 919 , a gr^flt in a context 
suggest log a date in the first half of t he sixth century: 

; A^a P (7,88a, P • 8,063, ^ 18,066, (hreeonra ka 
cast againsi Thermsioetrs of (he deme n Phrearrhioi, 

S robably In 489, Agom P (0,9^, 031 rakon east agai nsi 
anihippos, (he son of Ariphron. Acropolis >498 
(Graer'lknjtlots, Du Antiken Vasen m da Akrpptlis 
Atken II, pi. 03). (1 ow*e ray knowledge of (Ite .Agora 
pie<n 10 the kindness of Kugene Vande^ool, who w’tll 
publish them with other osiruaand grafnilin Ht'paio.' 

The majohey of these examples dale to near (he lum 
of (he eeoiury, when ihe charae ter of .Aiiic writing and 
spelling underwent convderable changes. There wa> 
a certain amount of ronhsslon prevalimi a( (hr lime, 
especially among (he forms of circular lellns (see also 
n. 17). The Ag^ coUeciiun of ostraka provides new 
examples of this phenonteoon. 

' ADeli 1891.74. 
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connection not only by ibe difficult use of&ycbv (seepage 148 below)^ but also by 
the consideration that it was impossible that the Callimachus who died in the 
battle should have made a dedication in respect of that battle. He therefore 
formed the theory that the polemarch had made this dedication after and in 
celebration of his conduct of the Panathcnaic games (’A&^vcrfwv tbv dySSvee) in 
490. From this inscription and from other considerations Loiling concluded 
that previous to perhaps 487 b.g. one of the polemarch’s functions had been 
the conduct of the Panathenaic Games, a duty wc know to have been dis¬ 
charged later by the ten alhlothetai (Aristotle 'AOtt 60). 

After Lolling, however, editors without exception connected the inscription 
with the battle of Marathon. The difficulties which must have worried 
Lolling were cither ignored or met in various ways. 

U. Kohler * was, apart from a suggestion by Kirchhoff in the apparatus to 
the supplement to IG 1 153, no. 350, the first to advocate the restoration of 
Mi6ov in the second line of the inscription, and thereby to refer the to the 
battle of Marathon- He proposed to reconcile the text \i‘ <ifvi6sKn> with what 
we know about the death of Callimachus from Herodotus ® by suggesting that 
the polemarch’s son had set up a statue of his father after the battle, thus 
making the son the subject of dvieewv. Although he had thus faced one 
difficulty, he did not attempt to show how the inscription could be restored, 
and therefore his view has had little influence, though it is found adopted in 
print as late as Berve's 

Hiller’s version, published in 1919” in a preparatory study for the Ediiio 
hivnoT of the Carpus, is the foundation of all subsequent treatment of the inscrip¬ 
tion. He hazarded a guess as to the nature of the dedication (dyyeXc^ 
d6crvdT«v), and, by giving for the first time a restoration of the first line, he 
fixed its length, and made the restoration of the second line a thing worth 
attempting. 

I repeat Hiller’s text, this time arranged in verses: 

[Kc^iliccx^ U* dvJierKsv *Aoi5vcnof Td:65valc(i: 
ftvfygXov d&jovdrov, '0(XCvina Sd^icrr*] lywiv. 

[Ko^itioXOS TToXfJioapxos *A6gvcriov t6v dyover i 
7^ M4[5ov Ts Koi ’'jeXfewov 5[pive piyiorov!] 

TTcnolv ’AGeverfov Mcr[pa$6v©5 dXcroj]. 

Hiller thus separated the two inscribed lines. The dedication, in his view, 
had been made in Callimachus’ life-time on an unknown occasion. The 


• ^tfwXXXI (1696), 1£0. 

* VI, i:*. 


Htnus, 8 (1937), 87. n. 

*• WsnwsLIV (1919), 8Ji. 
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second line was added by the Demos after his death in honour of his heroism 
and achievement,^* 

Hiller’s solution of the problem was more acceptable than Kohler’s. He 
also provided a plausible text for the epigrams. Nevertheless an examination 
of the column maJtes it impossible to believe that Hiller is right. The (wo 
flutings are worked in precisely the same fashion, making it virtually certain 
that they were cut on one and the same occasion. Again, as the fiutings were 
surely prepared to receive two lines of inscription, there can be no doubt that 
the two lines were inscribed whether, and this is confirmed by the fact that they 
are both engraved by the same distinctive hand. * 

The puzzle which both Kdhler and Hiller had sought to solve is genuine 
enough, for, as far as our evidence goes, always means the formal act 

of dedication, and not of vowing alone. There are many inscriptions, Attic 
and non-Atlic, where a distinction is made between these two acts. ‘ A 
dedicated (dvidT^Key) me, B made the vow (r|(J^o) ’ is the formula found in 
such cases. Examples are IG I* 503; 684; 709 (better DAA 221), and the 
same formula is found in a modified form on Micron’s monument at Olympia, 
set up by Deinomencs (Pausanias VI IT, 42, 9): 


‘I 4 pcdv idBe 001 feyopiffccrro* irats 5 ' 

Anvoyivris TrerrpAs uvf^ucc Xvpaxovfoy. 

We cannot, I think, restore this formula in our inscription, saying that 
Callimachus made the vow and that someone else dedicate the statue: but 
unless we can do so, no purpose is served by restoring, as some have done,** 
[fib'ffdufvos TToXl]wipx®5 beginning of the second line. 

If we take dvi^Kgv literally, and we have no right to do otherwise in face 
of the evidence aidduced, it follows that the dedication, and not only the vow, 
must have been made by Callimachus before his death. In other words, the 
dedication had no connection with the batde of Marathon. Yet what 
survives is enough to show that the whole epigram was inscribed after the 
battle and Callimachus’ death. There can thus be only one conclusion, namely, 
that the epigram on the column was inscribed after the statue had already 
been dedicated, not only the second line, as Hiller thought, but the whole of the 


In the KCOnd wr« Hiller preferred ^ ’OpWrio 

1x001* to ^ fxooi*. ihus aiveadin^ 

the hiMue. Homer always has che panldpial fom 
66 (WT* lxe*TK, buc the indicative occur* in 
in, 44$ artd lymil. Vll, a:. 

?oc (be metrical problens in the Srsi vene see 
WilhelfD, AivAkWt* 1934, ii 9 . Proposed remedies 
have been coTTeciioB into rtWvrn or Mry 
The Rrsi aliernati\« b preferable. J. M. Cook sugsesis 


to me that (be metrical dlSoultie* ai^i be due (o the 
posubUity iha( (he firsc verve waa lakra over with very 
little change from an ori^nal dedicatory inseripcioa in 
prose (see p. (49). This may have read: 

WUhelffl, Beitroge S.) 

>* K. .Schmidi «>. Laudien, GfMtxsriu Sitsfh/i/ita etc. 
58, aod Merit (of - tUubitsehek, Hetp XIV (i ^S), 367. 
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epigram. This assumption may also help to explain the unusual feature of 
the column, two flutings carved into an otherwise plain column.^^ 

The original dedicatory inscription must have stood on the base which 
supported the column. This is now lost, or at any rate has not yet been 
3dentihed.‘* The surviving epigram, added, as we now suggest, after Calli¬ 
machus' death, must be regarded as a special tribute to his heroism, and likely 
enough was displayed in this prominent form in reaction to Miltiades* claim. 
Turthw* comment on this point will have to be reserved until the text of the 
epigram is established. 

After filler's restoration of the epigram for IG there is only one more 
that we need mention, that by Wilhelm, published in 1934 in an article^* 
dealing with the then newly discovered Agora fragment of 2 G I* 763. Wilhelm 
adopted Hiller’s restoration of the first line, but proposed a new text for the 
second. He pointed out that in fragment f there was, after sXevovo, a trace of 
another letter in the break of the stone. The slanting stroke, barely visible on 
the photograph (plate i i (a)), he took to be part of an alpha. He also urged 
that reference to Callimachus’ death was required In the second line. The 
restoration 66v« took account of both his observations, and he adopted it into 
his text Admittedly the stone gives an omikron and not a Ihetaj but Wilhelm 
assumed that the engraver had omitted to cut the cross, which may have been 
added in paint Many instances of similar omissions were collected by the 
master, who had for long been interested in the vagaries of the circular letters, 
particularly ihe tfieia and the phi.^^ 

Wilhelm’s text was as follows: 

[KaXXluox^.K.T.X. 

dv[y8Xow .... K.T.X, 

[^65 irrhos TToXiJuopxoS ’A^evcclov t6v dyowa: 

t6v Mt[8ov T8 Kcri 6d[v6 SoOXiov Ipap ;J 

iraifflv *A 9 cvo{ov Ma[paaov6$ h* dXcei duOvovJ. ' 

Wilhelm’s view was that the polemarch had made the vow shortly before 
falling in the engagement, and that the dedication was posthumously 
carried out by his relations, friends, or even the Demos. Wilhelm was 
right in taking, against Hiller, the two lines together, but he ignored the 
difficulty caused by dv^Ksv- 

See pp, and i&u. UiJ., 115; add lo bU exanipies IG 9S9, 4 preeise 

Seepp. 140 and 160. AsoinMbi>e by tbe Trophy pac^lel wbere ihe cross hu been left out So the thita ct 
faisutrwtAey,AukRtd-Pigtffty«»eFauMn,T 1^00.^ bm (KirchhofF's seria teclu m IG I, 4S-9, 477; is 
ehovs • cotuina dedicacicin oft a bate tn two qegrew. nisiaken). Add to hit references the Apoilo^rus 
'The)n*«n>(joB a on (he up^ base block. signature on (he Castle Ashby cup (JHS LIll (t93$) 

** AvAkh’ia 1934, 11 ( ft. pf S. Beaxley. sf, eif., 87 no. s )! ^ above n. 6 

For confusions Ixtween S&sta and pt>i see Wilhelm, adfin. 
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The identity of the statue had so far been unknown. Kohler’s guess no 
bnger requires discussion. The was considered by Hiller, 

the author of this brilliaivi conjecture, to be a Hermes rather than an Iris or 
a Nike, and this was accepted by Wilhelm. In 1940, however, Raubitschek 
published his discovery,made in the coume of his study of the Acropolis 
dedications, that one of the marbles on the Acropolis, a winged woman held 
to be a Nike'® (Acrop, 690), fitted into an Ionic capital which he himself had 
reconstructed from fragments,*® This capital in turn had the same diameter, 
where it would have joined the shaft, as the Ionic column bearing the epigram 
of Callimachus. Moicovctj it was the only capital on the Acropolis which 
fitted this shaft. The column, in turn, was the only Ionic shaft to fit the 
capital.®^ It was claimed then by Raubitschek that the ftyysXo? 40 av*T«v» had 
been found- It was, after all, not a Hermes, but a Nike, to all appearances a 
private victory dedication to Athena vowed by the polemarch before or during 
the battle, and set up after the victory by his heirs. 


" jQA XLI V (1^40), 53. Repons and daeuwons of 
Che deeovory had al^ady m orecedio|; years appeared 
in a niunberofpenodieaR (</Cch« bibliography in £^4.4 
and Tod', addeodum lo no. 13). Meal ol* ihesa pubU* 
caiKKU show a recoouruction of the whole dediution 
ikeichedby Raul^sehek. 

Fav&eandYeui^.pl. lao, i-a; Schrader, Mvmor* 
01/g (teM, laa no. 

'• See ZDchner, AA 1936, 327 n. 

" This and no more u the evidence for ihe attribu* 
lion. No actual join is preserved, but there were not 
so niany dyvsXoi dttovtfruv on the Aeropolu, and (he 
/•««> for RautHUchek is certainly scrooner thin Jacoby 

B XrV (1^) 138 o, 8) impnet. Plowever, 
luchek (AjAl.t.) lakes as prem^ what he should 
set out to prove, when be sa^, * Vet it is hard to under' 
stand why a general ^uld peoouK a batiit to 
dedicate to ibe goddess Athena a statue of Hennes. It 
would obvioualy be more likely for Callimachus to 
pmoise to dedicate, in ease 01 vkiocV) a siaiue of 
Nike.* (Italics are mine.) 

I am in any doubtful whether a general would 
have dedicate u a pritnie dedication a Nike after a 
battle. Oallimschus was no Gelon {if- Tod 17 and 
eommentary). Moreover, since I l^lieve chat the 
dedication the statue was unconnected wich the 
battle, 1 consider Hampe’s attractive mggation IDu 
Anbit XV (1939I, 170} that the Paivheaded 
from the Acropolis (de Ridder, Smuaj tnais fvr 


be true. 

I should like to think of the siatue as an Iris rather 
than a Nike (^. however n. ija), but ene cannot be 
cooBdent. Nike is not in literature called dyyihei 
e O an diw . nevertbelees she is one {if- Rcacber III, 307, 
and above ail the pdiiei Beriie 21M and 2:67 (Argos 
Fainter, Besziey, Athe Vau Fsufrrr. 178. 5 

and 6; AZ *^75 pl* >0) where Nike, so called ie tbe 
adscripiion, boiu a They enable us to nve 

tbe name Nike 10 some other unnamed figures holding 
L 


the ej- a ptIiAt Cab. M4d. 232 by tbe 

Providence Rioter, ^aaley, op- Al-, 433. 30). abo 
Mayer in Roecher 11, 334, s.v.' Iris', who bad already 
collected tbe evidoice quoted here. 

Against Jacoby's iasistenee that the dyyiAes decardre^* 
misn be Hemes, as Hiller had thought, weighs the 
fact ibal the dedication of a Hermes to Albena would 
bedHEcult to explain {<X, however^ A? IV 1388,10,the 
inventory of ihe temple of Damia and Atu^ia in 
Aegina, for the dedication of 1 Dkmimjs in aooiber 
deity's sbrine}. Moreover, anc hropomorphic siatuea of 
Hennes, thowiog him as ^rYs^oteavrOtw*. are unknown 
at this period, although vaae-palnteR deoici him fre* 
quenily in this, his epic (post-IJiad), role. He 
occun so in relief sculpture, 04. Aenp. 703, Hermes 
and the AgUurids, because there, as in vase.puniint 
and other narrative arts, he was represented as part a 
a sio^. in the rourui, as a single niugr, he is at Ibis 
lime l>esi known as the Arcadian epMeO^ Rosehet 
I, S3$4 if.; .Silsson, CaeAkktt A- gritefi- 1,478). 

The earliest appearance in suuiaotive sculpture of 
the dyythes Hkettnui known to me b (he Arcadian 
AE 1904, pi. 9; Ls^nb. Amw 15^ and 
57b, ^ed by her in the second quinet of the Bnli 
century). L^ter, in the middle ot the century and 
beyemd, come the mid'Fhidjan Hemes Ludoviii, the 
rilling Hermes from the Acn^olii (A^pp. >3481 
AM XXXVn (isia), pi. 13). and the ^lycbtao 
siarue. All these ecampM are much later than tbe 
Persian ware i they represent a new eottowton of free 
Kulpture. Such early dedications to Hermes from 
Attica as have come oown to us appear to have i a ken 
Ihe form of berms, tf-DAA 326 (an^ eommentaty) and 
p. 300, also Sebradiff, Antiu Amelun 

327 fr. From Sames we knowofa greater than life-sisr 
statue of Hermes carved perhaps in the last quarter ul 
the sixth century; but only the foot remaias iBuschor, 
AlUamuflu 31, 1^. i9d-t88). i/-, hoivever, 

Rumpf's doubts in A A >933, 394 ff. Nothing useful u 
known about ihe appearance ^the Heimei Agpraios, 
roughly coniempora^ with the CaUtcoaohus dodieaiion 
(Ovsbeck, Sth\flfiiAUn. nos. 470-474}. 
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The marble ' Nike * {or Iris, for from what survives it is impossible to tell 
which it was) had previously been dated on stylistic grounds to about 49O B.c. 
Now confirmation of the date seemed to have been afforded, and an important 
late archaic dedicatory group could be restored to something like the form it 
had when it was set up on the Acropolis shortly after 490, only to be destroyed 
by the Persian invader less than ten years later. 

Raubitschek^s conclusion as to the date and circumstances of the dedication 
was based on Wilhelm’s restoration and interpretation of the text, which, as we 
have seen, does not deal fully with all the problems presented by the surviving 
text of the inscription. In fact, as it is now realised that the statue had been 
dedicated before Marathon, the sculpture still remains undated, except on 
grounds of style. All we can say is that it will have been carved before 490. 

There remains the difficulty, if so we call it, of explaining how Callimachus 
came to dedicate so exceptional a statue on the Acropolis. We can give no 
answer to this question. The epigram gives no reason for the dedication; the 
emphasis there is on the second line extolling the dedicant. A reason for the 
dedication will have been given on the base with the original dedicatory 
inscription. In the absence of that inscription it is useless to guess what the 
occasion of such an offering may have been.*^ 

n 

Ever since Kohler editors have been at one in reading t 4 v <fry6va t6v Mi6ov. 
Hiller completed the restoration with his MS 5 ©v ts koI 'sXlvev. Yet for an 
Athenian to call the battle of Marathon simply ‘ the contest between Medcs 
and Greeks ’ is strange. In iact, we have evidence that the Athenians were 
acutely aware that, though the enemy was threatening not only themselves but 
the whole of Greece, they {and the Plataeans) alone had stood in her defence.*^ 

Whereas the restoration and interpretation of seems fairly secure, 

that of M^8©v is not. An examination of the stone reveals that the fragmentary 
letter in the break after the mu was an alpha and not an epsilon. This seems to 
me quite certain. Measurement of the letters in the inscription shows that the 
angle formed by the upright hasia and the lop horizontal bar of the epsUon 
ranges from 65® to 75°. The angle formed by the hasU and the sloping bar 
of the alpha, on the other hand, varies from 40® to 52®. The relevant angle of 
the doubtful letter is 48®. An alpha may therefore be read with assurance, 
especially ^ enough of the downward-sloping bar survives to show the angle 
clearly (sec plate ii(^)). 

If there is no epsilon on the stone, t6v MiBov ts koI cannot have 


8 «e ft. 95*. 


“ See p, t49. 
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stood on it, and we must begin again the task of restoring the epigram, Before 
that, however, a few words on how the epsilon crept into the accepted text. 

Lolling, in AI)elt 1891, pi. published a line drawing of the whole inscrip¬ 
tion, giving the critical letters as MP. It was the first time that the last letter 
of the fragment had been read and Lolling obviously thought that it was an 
epsilon, as he shows in his transcript, op. cit. 81. He was, however, conscienti¬ 
ous enough to indicate that the stone gave only the hasta and two bars, the 
upper and the middle. In fact, the break runs just where the middle bar 
would be, making idcniificaiion difficult. With the traces as given in Lolling^s 
line drawing it would be hard to decide whether the letter had been an epsilon 
or an alpha. We need not imagine that Lolling saw more of the edge of frag¬ 
ment e than is now preserved, because, though his drawing is good. It is not 
free from inaccuracies. To mention only one, the one most relevant perhaps, 
on the same edge of fragment e, in the first fluting, he shows only \, whereas 
the stone quite clearly preserves h, i.€. a na or a mu or a gamma. In his text, 
indeed, LoUir^ says that the letter in question is probably a m, but it is his 
drawing that is now on trial. There are also a number of other inaccuracies 
which a comparison of the line drawing with our photographs will reveal. Too 
much importance, therefore, need not be attached to the witness of Lollii^ on 
this point.*® 

Of later editors none but Hiller and Wilhelm had any first-hand acquain¬ 
tance with the stone, or even with a squeeze. Kirchhoff copies Lolling, and 
Kbhler in his turn thought that he reproduced Lolling and Kirchhoff. In fact, 
he reproduced neither the one nor the other, and by printing the relevant letter 
as ^ he threw away caution and accuracy. The epsilon, and with it the 
restoration M^Bov, had now established itself, and seemed confirmed when 
Hiller later found that the mysterious ^ffvovo (fragment f) resolved itself in to 
'■]€X(X)fevov. 


in 

Our own restoration will be governed by the observation that the spacing 
of letters in the second fluting is slightly closer than in the first. This is 
particularly noticeable in fragment / The writing is too irregular and the 
continuously intact surface too small to make precise measurement practicable, 
It may be observed, however, that if we count the number of letters beUveen 
two points, where letters in the two lines happen to coincide in position, one 
alongside the other, we find that line 2 gains one letter approximately every 

** Ther« app««r>iohav?brrnsubs«qufnidain«g«CO smU phoiogra^ of (hr B«rtin Acadrmy sJm had the 
ihe of* fragment t. L»Uing iiUl th« hnal I«rer. But Kirchner's pboiojtnph in hu Inaiimf 

niAB of naMvenot. which is now lost. The squeeze vhowi the preseiu state ul (he stone. 
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eighteen places of the first line. Thus, in the first line, between the phi of 
’Atpi 5 vaTo$ and the alpha of avytXou there are eighteen letters inclusive, whereas 
there are nineteen inclusive between the epsilon of *A6etf«iov and the mu of w;[- 
in line 2. We must note, however, that the punctuation mark in the first 
line must not be counted as one letter, as it docs not take up a letter-space. 
For all we know, it may have been put in after the line had been engraved. 
The distance between the iota and the alpha, between which the punctuation 
is placed, is one centunetre, the distance between iota and dpka elsewhere in 
the same line. In the second line, however, a definite space is allotted to the 
punctuation, which should therefore be counted as one letter-space. The 
reason for this discrepancy is that in the second line the ei^ravcr could not 
follow the practice of squeczii^ the punctuation marks between letters without 
displacing them. Alpha and tau do not lend themselves to this practice, but 
no such difficulty existed between iota and alpha in line 1. 

For the first line I accept Hiller’s restoration. This fixes the number of 
letters to be supplied in the gaps of line 2, which, following Wilhelm, I begin 
as follows: 

^6s(o)Ttea? ‘iroX4jnapxo[$] ’AOsvedov t6v dyova 

I have no doubt that the line began with a relative pronoun. The 
alternative, a participle depending upon dv^wv, is unacceptable not only 
because of its position, so far removed from the main verb, with a relative 
clause in between, but also because it would imply that the dedication was 
made in circumstances to be described in this line. It has, however, been 
shown that that is not so, at any rate if the commonly accepted connection of 
this line with ffie battle of Marathon is to be upheld. 

If **65 is accepted, then <rrt(7<2j naturally suggests itself to complete the 
phrase tov dywvcr, to ‘ set up the agon ’ The use of the word dywv here 
seems extraordinary. It r^htly troubled Lolling, though none of his successors- 
In Homer the word means assembly or place of assembly. In the meaning of 
‘ games ’ or ‘ contest ’ it does not seem to occur before fymn. 1, 150 and hymn. 
VI, 19. From then on it kept this as its main meaning, e.g. Simon. 21 (ro), 
Diehl. Sec also Ojk XXXI (1939), Beiblatl 30, IX ^ DAA 327 and DAA 
326 for this use in second quarter of the sixth century. The tragedians 
extended its sense to include ‘ struggle *, e.g. Aesch. Choepk. 584, 729, and 
prose writers then took it over for war and battle. 

There can be little doubt, then, that *y6v in our epigram would, at first 
reading, have been taken to mean ‘ games ’; only as an unusual metaphor 

** I wriie ^ sinu the {hrot in occur ia this iimiptionj hence ebo K«A(]i)l|iaxo$. 

vene 4 shows (w femimtion of consoonats did not 
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could it have signified ‘ battle I can tWnk of no reason why the poet should 

have used this word, except, perhaps, in reference to the lost original dedica¬ 
tory inscription. In that case the point escapes us now.®* 

The unusual significance of Aydw obl^es us, I think, to fill the ten (not nine!) 
spaces in the lacuna that follows with: 

T4y Ma[p<z66vi irpi 

t 6 v Ayovcf t 6 v Mapcc6ovi unqualified could hardly have referred to the haUU 
of Marathon (even granted that Callimachus’ achievement was common 
knowledge), seeing that there were games celebrated there in honour of 
Herakles (SchoL fl«/Pind., Olymp. IX, 134, cd. Drachmann I, 298; cf. also the 
inscription published by Vanderpool, Hesp XI (1942), 344 ff. = SEG X, no. 2). 

We must have then ‘ who set up the agon, the one that took place at 
Marathon to protect the Greeks to give a tolerably satisfactory sense to the 
passage. The use of*iTp6 for' on behafr of ’ is as old as Homer, derived, as it is, 
from * in front of’. The hiatus is legitimate, though not easy (cf. Maas, 
Grigckisckg Metriky paragraphs I2i, 141)* 'Axciwv occurs twice in Homer 
(II. IV, 156, and X, 286; cf also IV, 382 Trph 6Sou for the hiatus) in the same 
meaning, though the hiatus there is in a different metrical position. 

The sentiment expressed in this part of our epigram reminds us of: 

MopcrWSvi 

XPu9096pcou Mi^8<ov Icrr6peacrv SCrva^nv. 

The dale of this is not certain,*’ but we know that the same view of Athens’ 
role was expressed in the first of the Marathon cp^rams (IG I* 763), which 
certainly were composed and inscribed before 480.** 

The restoration of the rem^der of the epigram presents grave difficuldes. 
After €>€vov we have on the stone 0/ which Wilhelm wanted to make into Sdve, 
This is not impossible, but is a counsel of despair. His insistence that the 
epigram must have contained a reference to Callimachus’ death does not 
strike me as cogent,*® if he meant iolidm wr^ir, and I prefer to complete the 
word to read 5 y(oua in the sense of reputation and glory. 


** think, confinn«dbyth«v^u*b)e«vtdefiee 

er*a«r*ck|pvcasocned(ne in the nSneiietee e^tic««r 
the fifth century, reported by Herodotui 3S* 
aJjo Paufi. Ill, 11, : 

Taeq u f w ft Homueufvt^ tv AcAfeTet. 

WV 9 S ywvosOs . U uaM»t«s 

aCru ii ywvuteOf 6 W TmouiwcpO 

l ai vrftiov. 

What game*. U* aay, the poleourch conducted in 
the firet decade of the Mh century ia not a queaticn 


which requires ducusioo here. Some event connected 
with games may. however, be the explanation fdr (he 
original dedication of the statue, if ic was a Nike. 

*• See n. 66. 

•» See n,66. 

»• Seen. 64. 

** NorneeotvebcconcerTtedabouichrabsenceofany 
nieniion of the ‘ Medee ’. now that they have disappear* 
ed from the ecu. Here w« cannot do better than 

S uoie Wilamowiit* eommeni CVseVia^fm r« ^ 

esfiUk^ ier Wisunuh^n za GSi 6 »ict. 1S97. 
reprinted in Sappha vfA Smtndet 199 ff. i, madr when c be 
newly dbcoverra inscripcion showed that the original 
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The last preserved letters of the inscription are M/. HerCj coo, we can 
now be certain what the fragmentary letter was. The possibility of either 
alpha or nu has been generally admitted. An alpha has, however, been restored 
by aU recent editors, as the restoration Ma[poS 3 vos invited itself there, since 
the place where we have restored Ma[pcf&6vi was taken by Mi[Sov. As a matter 
of fact, it is highly unlikely that the letter was an alpha. The height of the 
uprights of the alphas in the inscription ranges from 2*5 to 2 7 cms. with one 
upright of 2*4 cms., those of the nus from 2*0 to 2 2 cms. with one upr^hl of 
2 4 cms. The height of the stroke of the letter under consideration is 2*2 cms. 
It is therefore almost certainly a na.®® A reference to Marathon is therefore not 
indicated here, which, incidentally, makes the restoration of Ma[paftovi where 
we have given it more probable. 

The nv is easily completed into or uvfjiia and the subjects of the end of 
the epigram arc then 6 voiia and —and suitable ones they arc. These 

two themes were often treated in combination in sixth- and fifth-century 
epigrams, usually in the formula * A gave glory to his city on the one hand, 
and took renown or areU for himself on the other ’. Compare the following 
examples of the use of this formula. 

(i) From the dedication ofMandrokles in the Heraion at Samos (Herod. 
IV, 88): 

uh' 0T^9tfv*oi' irspidEl;, kOSos,. . . 

(ii) From the epigram engraved under the casualty-list of 440-439 (IG P 
943 = Geffcken 86 = Hiller 52 ^ Tod 48): 

cr^fdpav 5 ’ e&KXffcrccn TrcffpISa, 


oOtoTs 5* dWvcrtov IQeocrv.®' 

A different, though in some ways parallel, treatment is found in the 


^rngrarn ov«r the CorintUen grsve on Saiamit said 
only 

[«Ov 6’ AtcJvTOf [vAm fxa 

(JG I* 927 ■ OeJ&kOR 9$ «• Hiller so «< Tod i 5 a 
CKch) 90 (96)), and nothing about the couplet 

Ii 4 d 6 ( ni 

Kffl 

oT the later traditioe/ Dot CtSJU «6 iMus ntfrnig 
" Wtf find tudlitsettatSSolam 

Don Ml do SMtnhvi doM rAi, /Au dao die 
GfUniMot ooAa bueuhMte. hd det dit Konnlhtr hi^ 
gdJUn isl dit BtsdtddeiMt if grtuto { 

eitr t»Um ww i«grn. Hr SloU, to om auh iir StoU de 

rohtrr; oiteh du tfdu Xoehwoii k4Vi sor drsen Cithi moU 
ttaeifdti^ axUher fCatnp/diet* MAmtr dofungtrafi hot’ 


It wu aaeumed, no doubt t^hcly» that the Tate of the 
Athenian Cenmandcftn'Qiier would be known to 
everyone likely to read the inaoripiioR. 

** I owe due obaervation to advice kindly given 
ice by ProTeetor H, T, Wadc'Cery, 

ertrefs here eiande for obroTt. Pgr use of the per* 
sooal pronoun ae refleure in archaic literarure. see 
WackernattI, Fcejuuira iher Sj’Uox II*, 89 j e/. Buck, 
Oieleetf 9 : 72 ; also A? V. t, sis pnrnn for oamples in 
ftfUi-<«n(ury Laconia {I ewe tbe ref^reaces to K. 
Dot-er). 

Note also that there is assmilation in lines a and 3, 
but none in line 4 (Ofldvaiov a^na). This shows how 
dangerous it is to ugue from one part of an inscription 
to another; if. e.g. IG I* 045,5 (Potidaea epigram) and 
(be comments irjHS Llll (1933} 78 n. 94 and Hap XX t 
(1943)82 n. 44. It is not essential to read P^ev (here. 
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Simonidcan epigram for the mea of Tcgea {A.P. VII, 521 * Diehl 122 
(102) as Hiller 39): 

0? poOXoirro iT^Aiv plv Te 9 aX\A:rv 

TTcnol XittsTv, oOtoI 8* h/ ^ctysTv. 

Finally, we find the same formula used to express a somewhat different 
contrast in Thucydides 11 , 43, 2 : Koivfj yip -ri wisiirrci 8 j86vts? 151 ^ t6v 4 yi*ipcijv 
hraivov iXdy^ovow. . - . There was tradition behind those words of Pericles. 

I doubt whether in our epigram we can restore the contrast between what 
Callimachus did for his city, and what fate he met himself, in quite the same 
juxtaposition as we have found it in the examples just quoted. There are, 
however, also examples in the fifth century where this contrast is softened, as, 
for instance, in the last of the Potidaea epigrams (JG P 945 ^ Geffcken 
87 * Hiller 53 = Tod 59; cf. Hssp XII (1943), 19): 

8’ dvT(ppd['iT]a Wvt€$ 
iLXXjdxTOvr' dpciiv koI TKrT[pf8*] 

{cf. also IG P 1085, 4 «* Hiller 50 * Tod 41). 

Taking our own epigram again, it seems to me that in the lacuna at the end 
of the penultimate verse a verb is undoubtedly required. If we fill it merely 
with an epithet to 8voucr we shall have to leave the verb right to the end of the 
last line, an arrangement which will make the epigram hard to grasp. This 
consideration makes impossible a restoration on the lines of the Simonidean 
encomium on the dead of Thermopylae,^ such as: 

6y[oM* d^diTov edfii] 

TTciiolv ’A8svcnov, uv[^U6y T* A perl; KCfr^sitrev]. 

This version also has the disadvantage of taking the dative ttcuoIv 'Aesvalov 
with KOTtXsimv of the last verse. In fact, we do not find that the people to 
whom the fallen citizen leaves the memory of his arstc arc defined; certainly 
no dedication would limit the extent of a man's future renown. There is, 
therefore, a presumption that iroiolv depends upon a verb in the previous 
verse, and if that is so we shall do well to use the caesura in the last verse to 
start a new sentence, set off against the rest of the ep^ram by ti. This would 

** Diehl 5(4). Dr. R. KeifTer uid Mi» V. Netvsham obc had beicer leave the test as i( » with ihe remari: 
kiodly ioform me that Wilamowiis* munn^emeni in that Tor metrical reasons the icxi of lines 4/3—S/g ii 
the last two lines cannot »(af>d 14^, doubtfor (PTeifTer). I therefore quote toe as 

&. 3). ^ One has to m^e too roany cbuigesin order to given by the codd' (lines 7 to 3]: 
restore pure dactylo-epltntes^ t«e. del. line 4/3; 

write 4 m for Saas. line 3; insert nd, line 7; trampose .... Mfrrupet 6t Aswtto, 

someihiT^ m lines 8/9. But none of these changes can 4 Zwdpwis Aprr6i idyav ^sPondK 

be Justified by any other reason (gnmmar, nyle)» so dtsM* w 
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relieve the strain on the memory and give more articulation to the whole. I 
suggest, therefore, the following restoration as a basis for discussion: 

6v[ou* I] 

Tfaurlv *A6eva(ov' t‘v[4pev S' dperi; KCfHAsnrsv]. 

‘ (who, setting up, as polemarch of the Athenians, the fight that took place 
at Marathon on behalf of the Grreeks,) bro\^ht renown upon the children of 
the Athenians, and left behind the memory of his arete \ 

I have restored thirteen letters in the penultim^e verse in accordance with 
the principle outlined above. In order to obtain this number of letters I am 
obliged to assume that 'OMwtkx Sdwrm txpaiv is spelt out in the first line 
without elision.®® This assumption appears to be supported by the fact that 
there is a ledge preserved to the left of on fragment g, i'8 ems- long and 
0*7 cm. high, with no letter parts showing- It is difficult to account for this 
on any assumption other than that there was an alpha to the left of 
return-stroke of which ended just above the level still preserved. The thirteen 
letters do not include the verse separation marks, which I believe to have taken 
up no letter space, as their position between nu and pi is analogous to the 
position of these marks in line i rather than in line 2.®^ 


IV 


TroXd]Map)(o[?] ’ABeveckw t6v dySva : 
t6v Mci[pct0ovi irpo '^sXivov, 6v[oii’ i ] 

uaicdv ’A05vcf(ov' uv[4n6v S' dpere? KcniX£i'irev]. 

I. ioT&iHfrvoKv. The word often occurs in epigrams, is particularly 
apposite here after irrtaas *t6v dySva. As often as not it is used in metaphor, 
e.g.: 

KqAXfoTois B* Ipyois Ka[p]tKc yfwj 

(Hiller 56 - Tod 93), 


4 Xgy 6 {oi[s] 

[•rf}V 'ApdKC KjprpriB’ i(7T£9di'CD9[sv 'Icojv 


(Hiller 59). 


Compare also Pindar, 01 . 1 ,100, Simonides 94 (98), Diehl. 

In our restoration, however, the word is used in its epic sense, where it is 
evidently the equivalent of irepiTi^rjiii, This occurs in extant literature only 

** Ta<h’ 6 irofis« 4 MV«) «(0»i tfrl irpSyp’ IG I* 976 

69/70. Elision, where required by the vene, Is often (Ceffeken 47)5 if. also IC I* 490 {Geflcken ?): 6s<» 

expreaseii aM not oprcMed Iq the tame epi^m. I {GeflckeB t«). ' v 

quote one eatansple and give reference (o others. ** C/. p. t48. 
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in the passive and in certain tenses. But the passive surely presupposes an 
active, of which the chance of survival has preserved no instance. The follow¬ 
ing examples illustrate the epic use of the word, in which the subject of the 
passive verb is not the thing or persons surrounded, but that which surrounds: 

IL XV, 153 8^ \nv MiV 

II. XI, 36: Tfl 5 * Irri r<5py6 irrejHSrvwT©. 

Od. X, 195! viieov, T^v irtpi ‘rrdvro^ drolpitos lor?^dvwTai- 
Hesiod, Scut. 204: Trepl 5 ' imipiTo? &rP6(|Kh»teTo. 

If we turned the phrase restored in our epigram into the passive, we should 
have a construction identical with the foregoing examples: 

oCr$ TT^i 5 vopa leT69dvcoTo. 

2. TTcnalv ’A6gva(ov. The phrase is common in epigrams and elsewhere in the 
late sixth and early fifth century (later examples seem to copy earlier usage, as 
IG 945, the Potidaea epigrams). Cf. Herod. V, 77 * IG P 394 = Tod 12 
and 43 ; Plut. TkemisUtcUs 8,5 ^ Hiller 14; Plut. Mordia 350 b = Kndar, fr. 
73 (Schroedcr); A.F. VII, 257 * Diehl up (loi). Similar b the Mii5»v 
Ttatcriv' of the Eion epigrams (sec n. 46). 

3. uv^wev dpere?. pvfjua occurs very much more frequently than iti 
epigrams and other commemorative inscriptions, and the verb used in connec- 
lion with it b TiOnik^ or one of its compounds.®® Only rarely is another verb 
found, and then there b usually occasion for comment. 

The almost exclusive use of is explained by the fact that in 
epigrams of the archaic period as well as of the fifth century means the concrete 
‘ reminder *, the monument, whatever its shape might be, which carries the 
inscription, whether it be the casualty-lbt over the grave with its epitaph, or a 
discus, or an altar, a herm, or the statue and its base.®® 

There b one ep%ram which at first s^ht might seem to be an exception to 
thb rule. It is preserved in the Anthology, and b now almost universally 
accepted as having once stood on the Eurymedon casualty-list {A.P. VII, 
258 * Diehl 115 (105) = Hiller 42): 

oiSs Trap' EOpvti&ovrA TroT* dryPwadv <6X600^ 

Vicrpvduevoi TTpoud^yots 

alxurjTcri, *nt 3 ol ts Kcd «bKVTr6po>v kni vr|fi5v 

)cd^Xl(r^ov 5 ’ dperfjj nvf[u’ Riwet' ^©fwyoi. 

** dacrHInui on de d icadona. ^vniQcuu oo e^iapha. tuniving Hipparchitf bertn. JG P 837, Ion; Inat but 
•< Per cjduiliy 4 iMs lee eumpJes abom lo t»e dis- rvcrniJy Tound agua (cf. Hfrm LX a (193^) 461, and 
cuBcd; for the discus see/O P 1019 (Pfuh], Mated'V. AM LXII (t 937 ) 0 * 

6tr Gntthtn III, fig. 485, probably fimerajy; limd^XCM. For u^im as a dedicated statue see IG 1* 
JacoBthai, XKaM 9 ?^)for altar see JO P 76!, tfie ^0. Useful on tbu question is Eichler, AM XXXIX 
altar of Piweratus the Veunger; for herm lee Plato, >38 ff' 

Hippanh. 338 d, < (Geffcken 4 » HiOer fij. The one 
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m^wt could plausibly be translated here as ‘ memory particularly since it 
is used with ?kdTrtiv instead of ■ri6iv«i, But there can be no doubt that 
‘ memorial * or ‘ monument * is the correct translation, and that the memorial 
meant is the casualty-list itself. This interpretation gives point to 
a word that would otherwise be superfluous after the first line. What the 
poet wanted us to know is that through their death in battle these citizens had 
left behind, in the casualty-list over the public grave, a memorial more 
honourable and glorious (KdcXAtcrrov) than any avfiiKc of their areU that they 
could possibly have dedicated or obtained in any other way. The sentiment 
behind this vrill be discussed later. At this stage, though, it will be well to 
recall that a strong case has recently been made that the Eurymedon dead 
were, with one exception, the first war casualties to be publicly buried in 
the Kerameikos cemetery.’’ Also, the practice of erecting a casualty-list 
over the common grave had not been universal. This was, therefore, a 
fitting occasion for the poet to state briefly but pointedly the peculiar 
honour which their sacrifice had won for those buried here. 

We find, then, that in archaic and fifth-century cp^rams invariably 
refcis to the concrete monument.’^ We can be almost equally definite about 


•’ ,>coby, JflS LXIV (1944), enecially 4S uid 59. 
** llie p««Mble exception is the nni of the Petidftea 
epigrwns, which eppein in IG I* 945 Hiller 53 * 
Tod 59) ti : 

vluv C^]f 


* They took viciocy xs their dprrV * This bold 
ironilffebceof v(x() uito lemetbing concrete U pi.rallel«d 
by the eoatemporary pxssa^ in Pericles' Funeral 
S^ch (Thuc. n, 49,9 and 3}; 


.,. ^4>»ew ^nwiuOTemti. odklra ictvrtn 

uSMoT. fl)A’ ^ f) h^e «>Tdv mpk enuxWn eW ksiI 
Ksl (pyov driunteiot HXTeMmrv. dtvhpfiv 

ykp hnfovOv adoo nri ed on^y v6vo« Iv t 4 

oMo ortudvii Hnypo^. dXXa twd i« tQ uh vpcpetpn^ 

ireciyef iinHo) ntp' t(Ss f| reO Ipyou 

IrSuii&iiji. 


The whole eanh U (heir grave, because their ' mem- 
oiial * is Boi only the casualty-liM with its epJuph at 
liome iit (he Keraninkos. true eveo abroad^ where 
there U ac inscribed monument, the unwritioi memory 
iaprinied in the mind of each indiN^dua! Ihee (to form 
(he ' reminder ’). (The last veC Cpyog >0 the pe.ue4;e 
meins' monument *; (f, Rsubiisch^, XLI0939) 
s 17 fT. on (he meaning oTip)^ in the prra/nhle of ncfo* 
dotus.) lo the Potidaea epigram itis the >4 <ti e^nOAates. 
in the Funeral Speech (he ^typotoc p*ibu) y'dwrK 
which forms (he uvikia of the f^lefi. !a bmh cases the 
strict meaning of urfiua has been widened in an unusual 
appltcaiion m the word, and, in the case of the Po(idaea 
epigram, of a whole formula (see p. 157). 

iMre is no evtdecu^ however, lot suw as cKiension 
in (he use of the wotd before the late thirties of the 
century, and, in foei, the two examples Just mentmsed 


may not be entirely unconnected with each other, 
(The evidence Irom the Potidaea ejMgram is not secure, 
as so much of the text has been restored: e^aitpot of 
the Corfu cannot stand, as an exacunation ofthe stone 
shows, hleritt dp. Raubicschek, XII (1949), 29 

S t seeing traces of pH and t/ute to be com^ted to 
I foUo^ng aa earlier restoration by J. U. 
I, When I examined the stone in unfavoiirsUe 
light conditions I could not be positive about these two 
lettoa, although an examinatlaa^tbexjueeseietKlsto 
cooiirca Merits. The adoption of fOiurvai need not 
cause an^ other changes 10 the text of the Corpu. 
aliho^h St removes one of the arguneou for it.j 
This absence of earlier examiNes makes it, in my 
o^stoo, impossible to restore the last two lines of our 
epigram to something like this: 

df[eu’ dfSivM cMj 
imviv 'ASivalov w«[eu' d p ri s Penr*]. 

* who left scomortal resown for the children of (he 
Athenians, to be ibe monument of his aitu 
The form of the epigram, a number of hexameters 
followed W a pentameter^ would have a cootemporarv 

E raUel, if WilamowUsisright io his view of the original 
m of the epigram (Plut. Ans6d. to, it ssaiwe. 
Hefoi. 4a (879 Killer 9$ b Diehl to? (140)) on 
the altar f£ Zsus Eleutherios at Plataea wH 

Simnia 1 97. gf., however, Jacoby, ff/ip XIV ( 1 945) 
tSv ti. 107. For the date, see Hiller f.e. agaimt 
U'uamowicz ef. gif. tSS/o. (y. also Wade.Q^ tn JffS 
I.III (»933) 73, n. 7 and 91, o. 86). 

The content, however, of thtf restoration I believe to 
have beeo imposible for (he line of (he Persian wars, 
because I do not believe ihai uvFiua would then have 
been usedasanattribiaeofivouaorad^ lalMdoubt 
whether Bowra is justified (^rsat Iprv fiteof, 366) in 
^uodng the Thucydides psssage just cited as parallel 
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the meaning of which in archie and fiflh-century epigrams always 

means ‘ memory and never * monument *. This, no doubt, explains the 
rarity of the word in epigrarns, where we so often find yvr^ua. 

There may be one exception to this statement, which Naehmanson found 
when looking for cases where uvi^uri was equivalent to \ivf\\xv. All his examples 
are late, except for an epigram from Tanagra, on a poros block, in cpichoric 
script,—an interesting witness to archaic and kn^htly virtues—published by 
Bittenberger as VII, 3501, from LoIling*s copy: 

[noToMj] d:[v5]p[l pfXoi] NN///HPI'fc[Tri]9t[w] 6aV'6[Nrn] 

M[«VTi 04 oi] x^(crv ^^^©wivcfy tc 

For the letters in capitals Ditienberger read <rr 6 iK]w, but admitted in his 
apparatus that would correspond better with Lolling’s copy ‘ sed id 

sic usurpari pcsse pra uvSiicc vel pvausTov non puio Naehmanson did not 
share Dittenberger’s doubts, and adopted uvduov as the true reading. The 
stone requires re-examination, and pending that we must suspend judgment. 

After these findings we are bound to restore pvhtfv in our epigram, a 
word which is recommended by the ease with which it fits into the metre. 
Mvena on the other hand, would, to my mind, be quite unsuitable here. If 
our view is correct, that the dedication was unconnected with Marathon and 
Callimachus* victory, then there can be no question of the statue being a 
jivT^iia dprrr^? of the polcmarch. But even if it had been vowed by Callimachus 
during or immediately before the battle, and set up after his death, uv|j’ 
dpm? could not have stood, for we may be certain that Callimachus, whilst 
alive, did not vow or dedicate a uvriMcr dpi-rf^s for himself, in the way in which, 
for instance, Pausanias set up one for himself on the Bosporus at a lime when 
his f^bris was already apparent. 

MWjMcrra dpgrfj? set up by individuals to celebrate their own areU are rare 
and essentially foreign to the ethics of the Greek brought up in a city state. 
His arete is not an inherited quality, as was that of an earlier aristocratic age, 
but had to be won by toil and effort, and even then it was for the fellow- 
citizens to say that it had been won. The examples of a pvfitia dpsrfjs set up 
by the honorands themselves are clearly the exceptions, and are symptomatic 
of a conscious repudiation of the good-citizenship ideal. They display hybris 

for the Siroonidcan CAConlum on the fallen at Thenso* deaJs with the liierary ex'idenee. Qt alto AJfi XLVI 11 
p>'lae (Kehl $ (4), (19)7)118^19. Hes)xhiutiden(ifie»ut^iriwjihin'f)utev. 

4 y e(idT«P rOSoftor and k thmfore diinkin; of later uaage. One stran^ 

iPffo. use of in earlier literature occun in Theo]{nk 

ThinJure of u a goddess came more naturally to ” ‘ • 

the Greeks than ihmking of 66(0 as a iiv({ua 6' 4)'0edr ksI 

** Brow IX (1909), Sd. 

** For later {tounh*ceDtury aad beyond) condailon Here iwI^ub would teero to be (be et^ukaleni of icvVfp 
of (he (we words, see Naehnaanaoo nV,, who also C/., however, Hudson*VVilliaTn*s commentary etf ke- 
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and also, perhaps, a reversion to the aristocratic self-judging attitude, which 
could be tolerated in militarized Sparta even less than in Athens. 

^ovk.1* dprrd; riocEiSdcovi dvcorri 

TTcwwylcf?, *EXXddos 

ndvTou hr* E‘!rffivw, AoMSeciudvios ykvo^, 

iOfOM^pdrou, dpx^^ ‘HpoKXIo? yevsSj. 

This dedication was set up near the Bosporus, and is preserved for us by 
Athenaeus.^ The boastful genealogy is of no less significance than the offen¬ 
sive dpycDv ’EAXdSos. Whatever Pausanias and his poet meant by artlt in this 
epigram, it will not have excluded the aristocratic notion. The dedication at 
Delphi,*^ which was promptly erased by the Spartan authorities, was a personal 
wvflUG dprriis (even though the word arete docs not occur in the poem by 
Simonides). The dedication was intolerable for that reason as much as for 
any other.*® 

Much the same may be said about another monument. It is a base at 
Olympia, in dale not far distant from the other instances just quoted {Inschriften 
von Olympia 266 « Hicks-Hill 15 * Geffcken 73): 


dv£6tK8 SupcBcbaio; t66* 

Koi Koucepivenos’ Trpd^te (5)^ Mctvnviai 
Kplv;o$ ^0165 Swntv h ’ApmSlm TroAvuiXd[t] 

*wX6s fe5v, Kcci ^01 iiwrya t65’ Iot* dp^rccs. 

We know nothing about Praxiteles except what we Icam from the inscrip¬ 
tion. Uprooted from his home, presumably in the service of the Syracusan 
tyrant, he now feds the need to assert his ancient nobility. His arete has 
dearly not been won by anything,** it is the noble’s birthr^ht, and can there¬ 
fore legitimately appear on his, own dedication. 

Quite different from this is the areU of which we hear in fifth-century 
Attic public epiuphs. We have already indicated earlier where the difference 
lies.*® Mvi^MCfTCf such as arc found in fifth-century Athens might perhaps 


Ath«n. XJI, 536 * ■ HIUcT 
** Thue. I, 132; die venion VI, {97 iathc 

fim perwB i iravesiy, Aod it not uved by 

iisdiftleci. 

*• ^.jAcoby. «s^XlV 0945 ), 202, d. 160. 
y W«i be m victor at the games? There is no 
evidefxce either way, as we do not know what stood on 
the lop ot the base. But even if he was, the ep^am 
would still be ewraordinary. 

(• Importaoi dUcusiiefU oa areh and the change in 
its eoAtent are to be found in Wilamowiis' cornmentary 
on the Skopaa sifition of Simonides {Sofifilv laJ Sinwbdei 
173/4 i 7 ^l 7 with notes; s«e abo ArituMu 


XMm n, 406 fr.) and in Jaeger’s interpreUitjon of 
Twrtaeiis frag, 0 Diehl (SS Btrlm 1938, 537 ff.: e/. 
also P. FriedUodet, . 47 P 1 JCIII 78). 

The ^iDonides poem cannot, I think, »nn the 
of an estimate of the new meaning of in the dty 
state, since it abandons rather than reinterpreu the 
word emr. Ja«er*s attempt, however, to ceoneet the 
revaluation in Sparta with a definite hUioncal stu* 
ation, and his view that Tyrtaeus fini gave espressien 
to this changed view, seems to me to be idqsi valuable. 
’The Crisis of the City is a preaier leveller than aJI 
democra^; it p^ucei, as it were, in place of the 
old nol^ty of birth a new title to an aristocracy of 
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be set up by the deceased family, but most frequently this was done by 
the Demos, and then, again, usually for the fallen in battle. In such a case the 
dead man could, in a hgure of speech, he said to have put up his own uvfjMc 
dperfis- In variations this motive occurs often in fifth-century Attic epitaphs 
on the casualty-lists. Cf. the preserved examples: 

(]) Eurymedon epitaph {A,F. VII, 258), almost certainly from the 
casualty-list in the Kcrameikos: 


K^iXAurrev 8’ ^i-rrey 


(ii) 440/39 casualty-list from the Kerameikos (JG D 943 =Geffcken 
86 Hiller 52 ^ Tod 48): 


oOtoTj 8' dWcvcrrov avSti’ dprrH lO e ga y. 

For ffCrroTs see n. 31. 

(iii) Potidaea casualty-list from the Kerameikos {IG D 945 Geffcken 
87 * Hiller 53 = Tod 59); see above, n. 31 ad fin., and n. 38: 

dprrfs -re] * 

vlxev p>rr6A6uou wAn' ^o^oy 96[i|jevoi]. 


The way the evidence points is clear—no one can set up his own uvfjpec dpenj? 
except through death in battle.** 

Returning now to the Callimachus inscription, we can see that the 
restoration dprrl^ is quite impossible in the epigram, for Callimachus, on 
any theory, at least made the vow. In that case, however, he would not have 


CiUznuhip> which can ooly be earned in face of ihe 
me my.' 

I Otft frv eOr* i* .... 

g tW t( nhvev tx^ Sdte* SoApiSK AXjc^. 

An intereating Uluftniioa ofthU chan^ in eihoa nnd 
ih« ecnifni of artU U provided by aurviviiu epicapha 
a,nd honorvy decrec a . Colfecuons of pon>l 2 imeiann 
ioacriptioni are full oT prahei of the wl 

or the dofTh xol SecenMirri et the honorand {ef. e.g. 
Larfeid, d. gritek, fyigrt^. II, 771,837,857J. 

But there b no aich&ic epitaph present cou^ng 
iheae worda; instead we heat cd dtcH) ftSl eaetpeo^ri 
[IG I* gK av Geftcken 43; tf. also Sunonides A*. lad 
riijt) Dieh] or d ae rft (/f* I* SS^ * 

<jdlcken 6e}. 'Aoerfi inaJltheae phreses b the unSnowc, 
but the anociated vvtuea Mint to its content. Thiu 
we find that the ciiiaeO'Mlaier's virtue of dp69(ryaMe ia 
wt and Snvioouirn in peace evnoitroXu Stun in the 
Skopu of Simonides, also Peek Kttmfihf III, 

oAve replaced ft! claims to mcHi the more' private ’ 
Virtues of ouf^MrSi) a»d ttXe^e of aa earlier age 
CIbr the anstooatic ?iXo|(via compare x^>*^ iMrooOrov 
Ti 00^ m the Tanagra epigram quoted on p. t^. 
and ^60 Ihe Impresaive eai^Mue of vinues m IGV 
toed, Supplemented in SBC X, no. 4^8. ZNOfcovva 
at one might expect, continues on epitaphs, and U 
stiU, at times, found coupled with in «.g. Geffcken 
141 b, 143, 183, but there is a suggestion that it 


becomes a domestic, a woman's virtue, in e.g. Geffcken 
I4f a, 132. 

•* Aochino, Qcf. 183, and Plutarch, Gnm 7, i. 
tell with some variation the story that when the 
geaeraU on their return from Rion asked the Demee 
for a reward, they were granted ibe honour of being 
allowed to dedicate three herms on coadiiioa that the 
names of the dedicants were not insehbed: Tva 
W&v OTp g tT|y Q < dXM eeC STit^ 9e*cQ ilm 76 Irtlypaiaia 
(Aeschines).' In other wtn^, the generals were sot 
allowed to dedicate a lofiM in their own honour, 
apparently an illustration of the point argued in our 
text. 

The epigrams are preserved by Aeschines, Plutarch, 
and Tsetses (ad Lycophr. Catf. 417 ,^ Hiller34 and 
the dheussions ^ W 4 do.Gery, 7 no LJII (1^3) ?( ff; 
Jacoby, /fetf XlV (1^45) tBs if Cf. also ^mme. CH 
LXll Qp4d} 3). Tneythow clearly that in fact the 
dedication was made not by the generab, hut by the 
£)cmos. This was so clear that Aeschines, in order to 
be able to draw his moral (if. Jacoby ie.), bad to 
add to the prt^ibiiios of mentioning tbe names the 
entirely tepame andlnoedible condition that the dedw 
eatery inscription had to make it appear that the 
!Dcmo8 set up the henra. With this nonsense the 
whole context of the epigrams, as given In our Hierary 
sources, collapses, however plausible thU or that 
clement in It may be. asid they cease to be of any 
relevance to this discussion. 
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called the dedication his yvnua dspcrfis. So much has emci^cd from Uie 
discussion. Moreover, whoever gave the instructions, after Callimachus' 
death, to add the epigram on the column of the dedication standii^ already on 
the Acropolis (and there is no evidence who it was) could well have said that 
Callimachus had left behind the ‘ memory * of his but never, I believe, 
that he left a ‘ memorial ’ of it. Such memorials in truth did ejcist at Mara¬ 
thon and in the city, but the pvfjucc mentioned in the epigram would have 
referred to this, the statue dedicated by Callimachus himself.*^ 

4. KcrrtAiiTTsv- The aorist is the normal tense found in classical epigrams, in 
keeping with their tendency to avoid generalities and sentimentality, and 
their desire to describe simply the event which occasioned the composition of 
the poem. Deeds were allowed to speak for themselves. The present tense 
occurs only when the dead are either speaking or being spoken to, or where 
the relation to the dead of something now existing is described- The latter 
category has certain weil-dcfined formulas, such as occur in: 


and 


^6v 6(ivcrro[s Scocpu]6€5 Ka6[Qx6i 

{IG I* 987 = Geffcken 42) 

[vOv 8’ ATo]vto5 [v«xo$ ix®‘ 


(IG IS 927 * Geffcken 96 = HiUer 20 = Tod 16), 

or in another way in 


and 


At^uem Twv oOxM 

(Steph. B., s.o. * 0 ^crrr«i«* * Hiller 19) 

dv8pcr; itkii ^^$6 ‘rrofitt koI *Ep®x8®0 

(Polidaea epigram IG I* 945, 10). 


Apart, however, from these reflections on the present state of the dead, 
and the vividness of the personal address, the attention of the classical epigram 
is rigorously concentrated upon the past event which is praised, or the occasion 
of the epigram, and nothing is allowed to distract the gaze from the past. 
Therefore I find it difficult to believe that the ‘ Simonidcan ’ epigram on the 
fallen at Plataea is contemporary (A.P. VII, 251 * Geffcken ni * Diehl 

121 (99)}: 

'Acr&Ecrrov kMos otSe ^jXri TTspl TTcrrpIfii 
)cudv 60 v 6avirrov 

o 05 i tsOvSot dffvdvrs?, trrsi dipsTn Kcr 60 mp 6 € 

KySedvoutT* cfcvdysi 5 ci>Mrro 5 ’AiSscd, 

*’ Nor could » ab 4 tu« dfdicUAi on somo oih^r leiion. 
occasion b4ve become»dB«Hl{alWrOalJunachus* ** C/^ Eowr*, Btffy CTttk £I<gxiU, 196, againsi 
death, ibr the formula * he nve ^ory to hU cUy and Ceffuert. 
took viriue for himself* reien lo one and the aaine 
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The use of the present here goes well beyond the Hmited reflections upon 
the present state of the dead which we have just considered; and it describes, 
not a state of the dead or a relation to them, but an action which affects them; 
It is thus different from statements such as 3«iv ^nikvv>v ir^Xrxn xXbs in 
the Aeschylean epigram A.P. VII, 255, or the first line of the Marathon 
epigrams, which has been restored by Wilhelm as: 

drvSpov TOvS* dp€Ti[$ Xdufosi xXio; d^eiTCvJatci. 

The ep^ram A.P. VII, 251 is thus not acceptable as an early fifth-century 
composition, Mvitiev 5 ’ dperl? KcrtoAefTTii, similarly, would, in my view, not 
be a suitable restoration in the Callimachus epigram. It would describe 
present activity of the dead rather than his action in the past, the occasion of 
the epigram.*® 

Our choice of tense, then, lies between the aorist and imperfect. I adopt 
the imperfect for metrical reasons. For the use of the tense Kenneth Dover 
refers me to Iliad II, 107, and Wackemagel’s comments on the passage in his 
VorUsun^en iibtr Syntax P, 182/3. passage Xeiirg is equivalent to 

IXiTrt, as the previous line shows. Wackemagel takes the view that the 
semantic distinction between imperfect and aorist does not invariably hold, 
and that certain verbs, e.g. hdXsus more often than not, normally 

or commonly use the imperfect for the aorist. It may well be that (KaTa)MhTeTv 
comes, as Dover thinks, into this category. 

It must be admitted, after all, that the last two words of the epigram, 
uncontrolled as they arc by any knowledge of the number of letters to be 
restored, admit of several alternatives, between which we cannot finally 
decide; nor does it matter greatly, because the sense is secure, depending, as 
it does, upon uv^msv, which carries with it Xsiirsiv or a verb very close in 
meaning- Whether the epigram ended with Kx^iXsmev or even \M\ixv ftperes 
Karc^fTTov we cannot say. 

Here is the whole of the epigram set out with our restorations: 

[KaA(X)lMax^ U* dv]i6«KSV *A9i5i'ccTo[s] rdfevalcci i 

6y[y8Xov (Wjcrydrrov ^ol ’OfXOviiria SOmoto:] lyocriv, 

** ThcM obKTvttioTtffto nut m the 

pre s ent panicipie, whi^ is oAen governed by the &ct 
ihAi the aorst pankiple would imply (hat the mi Ion of 
the putidple look plMe before that of (be main v'etb. 

This i* shown, for eumple, in the engrain {Hiller 
30 “ Tod 20) t 

’EXltdSi sal hWvooeOoiv IVLibspav bop d<^v 
UwpO( bm^ou 

where ihe urging &Aer the goal a&d chedoom oeourred 
together. 

** As an alteroattve I ought to fdN'«> periiaps. the 
following venioo, which has the advantage of at't^ing 


the hiatus and the pcaably mher forced construaion 
of lottfdvuoty: 

Tbv MorpoWn, l e^t s diKi e ff •] 

if u l v 'ASsvetvT Ktra^iliresJ. 

(1 ow'u *o«^iA(X)Cv3v to Hugh Lloyd-Jofts; fur the use 
w see Eur>. Treodu 1030;. . who . . . 

brought honour upon ihe same of all the Grecb. 
lea\'ing Co the children of the Athenians the mrinory of 
his Hotuever, for setenl reasons, iscludii^ 

those ^en on pp. 146 and t^s, I canooi persuade 
m)ielfihat this sTruon 0 to be prelerred. 
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’TTo?i]napxo[s] ‘Adevclov t6v dyovcc • 
t6v Ma[pff9ovn TTpi ^]6X(X)fcvov, 6y[ou’ lort^dvoaev ■] 
TTcoalv 'A6Bvalov, 5* KCcr4Agnr$w]. 


V 

The hc^hl of the column which canied the statue dedicated by CaJIi- 
Tnachus on the Acropolis can be estimated to have been, together with its base 
and capital, about two and a half metres The epigram which survives, and 
which was engraved along the length of the column, was therefore at a 
convenient level for the spectator to read. Moreover, the unique feature of 
the column, namely the two flutings cut into an otherwise plain shaft, must 
have aroused his attention just as much as it does today. There were numer¬ 
ous column dedications on the Acropolis,®* and most of them, consulting the 
•convenience of the reader, had their inscriptions placed on the column; but 
these inscriptions were either on the round surface, often smoothed, if the 
column was plain, or in the channel of the flutings, if the column was fluted- 
If we may trust the evidence of what has survived, the Callimachus dedication 
was the only one to depart from this norm by having two inscribed flutings 
wMic the rest of the column was pl^n. 

The theory that the surviving epigram is a secondary inscription docs not 
by itself explain this unique feature, but it enables us to speculate about the 
reason. 

Though most of the column dedications have the inscription on the column, 
not all have it so,“ and it is quite possible that, as we suggested earlier, the 
original dedicatory inscription had been placed on the base, leaving the column 
<niircly free. If that was so, there can be little doubt that the purpose of 
engraving the new epigram within two flutings was to attract attention to the 
addition. On the other hand, it may well have been that the original 
dedicatory inscription was on the column within a smoothed area on the very 
spot where the flutings are now. In that case, the present flutings have 
removed all traces of iht earlier inscription. But even so, it is arguable that 
the desire to make the change conspicuous played its part, because it would 
have been possible to erase the lint inscription and substitute another one 
without going to the length of cutting the flutings. 


The Iflier space of the reetore<i epknjD xwould 
lake up about 1*97 n. The height of the whole 
rooiiuAeni. statue includerl. buik beve been about 
d'M m. That wtuvcfy con^enble G>f a dedicattoD 
((f JUubittehek. XL ({939-40), n-43 for the 
height of woe ot Mr dedication^. 


DAA p, 3 S. »bould be consuJied for numben 
oed exozDpies of types; see BSA XL ({939-40), 
38 ibr the type of uwuted coluren. 

** Seen. 15. One {ascribed c^usubaK hoc survived. 
DAA 58. 
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The epigram, as we have restored it, maics the proudest boast a Greek 
could msie, to have brought credit upon his city and to have acquitted 
himself with honour. If Wilhelm’s supplemeat, adopted by us, is nghi 
([^6s(cr)‘Hea5 ttoMJuccpxos ... t6v dyova), then Callimachus’ title to this claim was 
that he, as Athenian Commander-in-Chief, was responsible for the battle 
dispositions which led to the victory.®* This positive claim, so different from 
the standard praise of a man’s bravery,®® makes one inclined to ^rce with 
Jacoby, who saw in the second line evidence for ‘ a clash of aspirations after 
the battle, as to whom the victory was due Jacoby rightly saw that the 
second line did not belong to a dedicatory inscription. It did not give the 
reason for the dedication, but was a ‘ footnote * on Callimachus. He therefore 
adopted Hiller’s view against Wilhelm and Raubitschek. In this he judged 
correctly, for Hiller, on this point, was nearer the truth than his successors.®’ 

The striking fact of a posthumous addition to a dedicatioi), the positive 
claim to have been the person responsible for the victory, the conspicuous way 
in which this claim is displayed on the column, makes one wonder whether our 
epigram was not intended by Callimachus’ friends to point against pretensions 
of Miltiades which may have become loud immediately after the battle.®® If 
so, we know that this protest was ineffective. Callimachus’ bravery and his 
heroic death, which received only conventional or implied mention in the 


** The U coiuiderAble. There erefewdocu* 
mfiois with Wiich our iiucnpiiao be compeied, 
but foe tlie Homeric meaniag of i j riV w t as » noml’s 
fujicuon Me the ex&mplet eooleeted by Http 

XIV (im). (Sa n. ro 5 (e/. abo the refteciioa of the 
Honenc xeevitv {//. II. ^5^ in ibe Sion epi^nins). 

** For eximpla see pp. i59»t. 

Xlv (tMS)< tS& 

Ser. 3, ^rr (1947), St. 

(^pp. 14S-3. fhow that the differeace between 
my view and (hat of Killer u dear, I do not suggest 
that the present insoiption contains any elements of 
the original dedicacorV insexiption at al). Ail five 
heaameien, as we have them new, belong to the 
secondary injcriptioa (y!, however, n. ' This 

dedkatioA was put up by Callbnachid, who . . 

** These pretensions may have been juftilM. We 
cannot now fsiilv tlie res^etlve parts played 
by the two personalities, espeetally alnoe we know 
nothing about Callimachus previously, except ibat he 
must liave been wealthy enMigh to dedicate the ouite 
distinguished marble statue identified by Raubiuebek. 

There is, indeed, another fragmentary column. fG t* 
ygy (no. ) 1 , fiutel alJ round and of pete, which once 
cani^ a d^lcatlon and still preserves the foUowu^ 
inscription: 

KJaMtisxK 

aoffoi 


The date is near the turn of the cenioiy-^Aer it 
rather than before, despite one or two old-fashioned 
forms. 

The date of the loscnptioa would therefore fatrour 

H 


the view that we have here an earlier dedication by 
tbe same GalUcDacfa^ but the tae of oeei? io the 
second line doesnotbbig to supMR it. 

CScrliiely it was Miltiades vvbo, as bead of a great 
noble bouse, was responsible for tbe decree under wnch 
the army marched to Msinthon (Arutotle, Fkti. Ill, 
( 0,3 (1411a); $ehot. ed Demosih. dr Fals.Leg.^^S. 
16). and who also, by bis Initiative, forced the decision 
to fight there (Herod, VI, 109). On (he other hand, 
careful reading of tbe Herodotus passage shows that 
tbe polemareh had overriding, if rtot sm<, powers to 
make the deeblon. and If he made it aninst (he 
msyority vote of the of Generals w action, 

bother influenced, waa alt the more commendable 
(t/. Serve, MUtMet 80). Miltiades’ Mition was only 
that of one anton^c ten, and he was liable (0 br over¬ 
ruled by the n^onty. But If Callimachus had supreme 
powers of decision la councS. he will have had supreme 
command on the Hdd. too, and therefore the now 
hardly intdligiUctuntftder of the irpjTovftiTt vfl; huleot 
by ean general to MUtlades can scarcely have meant 
more than that Miltiades was permanent Second-in- 
Command. Tbe battle dkpositioA may ntll have 
folloived Miltiades’ plan (he had had eKperienee with 
the Persians), but final authority must have come from 
CaUimaohus. Aristot. 'Abn oa, a confirms this view of 
Callimachus' position at the time, as does Callimachus' 
posiiioo on tbe right wing (Herod, VI. ii r). 

Both cUims, therefore, that of hlUtladrs and the one 
in favour of Callimachus, were u'eH-giounded, but not 
unnaturally the claims of one of the great leaden in the 
Slate, who also seems to have been the driving force 
behird (he battle, were stronger frem the beginning. 
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epigram, became legendary and canonized; his responsibility for the victory, 
the gravamen of the epigram, was forgotten and attributed to Miltiadcs. In 
the Stoa Poikile Mildades as strategos led the Athenians, pointing out the 
enemy, whereas Callimachus was shown mortally wounded, but fighting on in 
supreme heroism.®^ This version of Callimachus’ part, hallowed by the great 
painting, became current v/ith later writers and a commonplace amongst 
rhetoricians.*® Herodotus sdll gives Callimachus the decisive vote at the 



IG I*, 767. cy p. 161, n. 58. 


council of war, but his account m%ht make us think that the tacdcal dis¬ 
position of the battle was all Mildades’ work.®' Against this version, which 
may well have gained currency immediately after the battle, and not, as is 
usually thought, as the result of Cimon’s ascendancy later, the cp^ram added 
on the column of an earlier but prominent dedication of Callimachus seems to 
have been a protest. It claimed due credit for the polemarch as polemarch. 

Stress is laid, in the epigram, on the fact that Marathon was fought on 


^ •• For Mileud<s cf. t.g. Aeschia, ut Cw. t86 and 
Scho]. ad Aruiid. Ill, 5661 

>oOvn ToOi grptfT BljKf f. (Aeschien } 

V4p Iv «<MdXQ oTO? 6 M«XT.«ns 

bneivov 'el OmStuwHi Tgt; *S7Af)A toO; 

p6p9A 6pv6i' ■m' oMv. (Scbo). W Ariftid.J 

For CalUiiuichui &o direct evidence b evaflable. but 
there ere allntlom ia verioiu wriien to the Teci that his 
dead body wu held upright by the number ^ spean 


that had pierced it, so that even in death he appeared 
to be (^, ej, Himerius, X, a and Sum^ s.t. 

T^pewTos’). It u a Jair iaferenee 
from tM tvords used by Himeriiss that ibu lapas was 
taken tom a mottve in tbe pai&tuv 10 the Stoa. Hie 
literary evidence (or Lbe painting in tbe Stoa is e^lecced 
and discard by C. Robert^' Marathoxachlacht ’ (18 
Hail. IViaekelmaouprvgrmgn}. Later discusioias add 
little of intMrtasce to our enquiry. 

*• E.g. (>lut. Moral. 20^ b. «; 347d; Himerius, r. 
XJ, aii Polenton. «r. Iltesrin. 

*• VI, no; 4(^aUoD. sS. 
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behalf of all the Greeks. This is of interest, because we find the same feeling 
in the first of the two Marathon epigrams: 

Ttoocty 8oOXio[v iuop IScvJ. 

Id this awareness the first Marathon epigram diffen from the second, 
which IS only interested in the danger as it had affected Athens. The 
difference between these two points of view has often been the subject of 
comment, and Jacoby ® has suggested that later dissatisfaction with the first 
poem on the score of its too catholic view may have been the reason for the 
addition of the second epigram. The Callimaclnis epigram shares the 
sentiment of the first and original Marathon epigram. 

Both the Callimachus and the two Marathon epigrams are securely dated 
between 490 and 480/* Hence, the arguments heard in the past,*^ that until 
after the invasion of Xerxes it would not have been seen that 490 was a year 
of crisis not only for Athens but for the whole of Greece, need no longer be 
given serious consideration. It is, however, of some importance in estimating 
the strength of the Athenian claim to leadership in the negotiations before 480, 
to realize that both publicly and privately Athens’ achievement was pro¬ 
claimed in terms of having by her own efforts, unaided except by the Plataeans, 
saved the whole of Grrccce.** 

B. B. Shefton 


« n. a. 

** Htsp XIV (19^, i77/^> <f Bowra, Crttk I^ric 

iKe Matailionepigmiua 

S i ihedtieoTineaftckof 

eos, which must K«ve s««b the deuructioa of ibe 
monumeni, b e cam e neiihcr epigram u found in aey of 
(he later coliectiofu, a,nd ibe newly^fbuod Agon frag» 
meni shows a great freahnes of surface, argumff a then 
perMd of intact eaasteoce for the monuroeDt AJA 
XLIV f t94o), 4S3). It U uiucosoaohle to suppose (hat 
uiter diiaMCf couU have ovenakeo an 
pubhe mouuineac ahordy af^er 480, when eo plausible 
an ottaiioo be (buon in 4S0. 

Thh laie of anuAent is rei&ibrced to aonw extent 1^ 
coasidtfatioB oftbe Kebatompedoti inseriptice {A? I* 

i /4), (he a(U)butkn of whkh to (he engraver « (be 
fst Marathon epigram by Wilhelm (AM XXIII (i 898), 
4S9 ff.) has beo coniinDed by the new Agora fragn^t 
(see Q. 9), which gives more scope for the eotnpaiuon 
(cf. AjuAJcH'iei 1934, 108 ff). The style of im Hek* 
atorapedoa iasmption is too close 10 (bat of the .Mara¬ 
thon tfngrare (o allow a great interval between the 
(WO. If anything, it h later (for a ponible earlier 
iosoiption by (he same hand see i(7 P 645 + 497 » 
DAA 58; cf. y/fS LX (>940), 59 and our n. 58). 
Mow there can be little douv tbii Kircbh^’s 
rtnorauen of the arebon 0^485/4 la both insenMions. 
sis, ("1 •|[i>iwipkt]os in I* 3, 16 and 

In iO 1* 4, 98, as the only 
nmntA wiH lit, is ri^, seeing that, with tu'o excep- 
tMQi.we know theepoayiaous arcbons for every yearut 


the eighties and have a complete Use for the succeeding 
years. Of the two exceptions, 486 will not affect any 
ebroDoiogieal eonclisions regardutf the Marathon 
epigrams wbUh we may base utM the Hekatentpedon 
insaiption; the other year, 4S9, would aAect ibem, 
but Uie diuce* that tbe mtss^ archon name also 
&Iftlied all tbe conditions required by the aolebedon 
mscripiioa are snail. On the other hand, a pr«*490 
dale for the Hekatooipedon inscription woulo argue 
sfW’twri a pre-480 date to tbe Marathon e^grams. 
Tfiough there are some gaps in the archondiit of tbe 
eariyiwetiea, and in 493. s( we accept a late archoiubip 
for Themis (odes, it is highly improbable that the 
Hekatosipedon insaiption belongs there. Tlie still 
earlier date recently argued again by Miss Guardued 
(Am. N.S. ni-lV (loai-s), 13 If.) Is untenable. 

** iJ' L5uX (1934), 905. 

** There is another engram expreuing much the 
some point of view, of which t he best version occurs in 
Lycujgus, w Itferef, tii. where ills ooeted^c by side 
with the distich on the Spartan deaa at Thennopylae 
(Hiller ia-C>iehl88 (90^; 

'EXA^seer rfpoMXvwvnS *Mi)«a(e« Mt^wiflaw 
Xpuoofipwv fioiOfiseo* kOMuir. 

The date and nature (cenaioly no epitaph) d the 
epigram is uncertam. It is in structure like A.P. VII, 
9$7 (Diehl i!9 (loi)): 

n&tSes TTspoOv OTparC* 

Aptaeo* dpysAhw wgrpiec &es^oe«>vr[v, 
which, too, seems to refer to Marathon, 

The ep^ram quoted by Lycuigus has been dated 
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Postscript. Professor Raubitschck has very courteously sent me the follow¬ 
ing interesting version, which avoids the difficulties urged in the text against 
former restorations: 

[t^vSb m S^os] tdcKSv *A9iSva{o[vj T^[6EVMz{ai : 

Av[ys>ov 4 ©]cwAtov, ^ol ‘O^Oki-mcx Sopora] lyoOTv. 

[Kc(X{pcr)(o; TfoXiJpapxos 'ASsvatov t6v dyovcs: 
t6v Mo[po:$ovi irpo ''J^^vov iv[oM«eT6v fid£}<sv! 

Traiaiv» *A9eva(ov uv[fMa Xiuiv Aperls]. 

Such a version docs away with the need to assume a secondary dedication. 
For that reason, however, it does nothing to explain the sir^lar feature of 
the two flutings on the otherwise plain column. 

after the period of the Pmtaii wan. This may well aiwied by Lycurgua as Hiller's view (see n. 65) is for 
be rnie, but ihe argumenis adduced for (his view are UieMaraihoc epigrams. We Bnd. ibffi, that no reason 
ioccflelusive. Suidis, r.s. * fteaftii area ’ is not suftcient has as yet put forward which is sufficient to prevent 

evidence for the theory that the epi0m sto^ under us from resarchns tnih epigrams, Lycurgust ut Leoetti. 
the pamiing in the Stca Poikile. tcjci can be ti: and A.t. Vlt, 957, as conteinporaFy with the 
tnierpreied quJle differently. Penlan wars and possibly earlier than 4^. Neither, 

Another aifuraem, xned by FKedlSnder ( 5 (i^. lul. however, is there any cogcni positive evidence for an 
^.Obm.N.S. XV (: 9 $S},^),tha(the phraseearly date a(sc Jac^, XIV (194^; iSo, 
iTMisjiyaOrfKwasQOCpoasibleuntQihervenu of^Soand a. 17). T. J. DuoMbln reminds me w f odar, 
later had given the perspective, based itself upon the fytk-i, j$, rererring to (he battle of Cumae (474 a.c .): 
belief that there was a case for putting the M^thon 

epigTams aAer 4S0. Oace thac has gone (see n. 64), 'CUM* SfOMw papdat 6<puMm> 

rriedl Snderis view becomes as untenable tor tbe epigram 



A KILN SITE AT KNOSSOS^ 

(PLATES 12-16) 


In March 1937a peasant d igging on the lower south-east slop c of Monasieriako 
Kephali, by Knossos, discovered various sherds which included a few kiln 
wasters- It was clear that there had been a kiln site near and it seemed best to 
try to find it at once and so anticipate its being accidentally destroyed. Mr. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Dunbabin and a few students, including myself, supervised a 
brief excavation. A short description of the remains of the two kilns dis¬ 
covered appeared in the JHS summary of that year's excavations.* Before lire 
war I had intended to publish a further short account of the site and of some 
pottery connected with it; and in spite of the loss of some relevant notes and 
illustradons in the intervening years it still seems worth recording such data as 
I have.® 

The area (figs, ia and b and 2) has been so disturbed by ploughing and 
erosion, quite apart from its vicissitudes in ancient times, that little can be said 
about the kilns themselves to amplify the JHS account. Of each only the fire- 
chamber is preserved and that only in part. The earlier of the two (A in the 
plan] is circular and has a doorway facing eastward down the slope, ap¬ 
proached by a short entrance-passage. Inside, there are two short, irregular 
walls and a roughly circular-shaped support; these must have supported the 
floor of the upper chamber in which the pots were placed. Small fragments of 
baked clay and of laigc coarse pithoi are all that remain of this floor.* The 
floor of the fire-chamber itself was of stamped earth. There seems to have 
been an earlier doorway, also with an entrance-passage, facing north-cast and 
later blocked by a stone wall.® The sides of the fire-chamber were partly cut 
out in the hillside and partly of rough stones, and were lined with mud. 
Beneath the level of the floor a Minoan level was soon reached; the only 
sherds foimd in the walls were very small fragments of coarse pottery; con¬ 
sequently the only evidence of date is the pots found actually in the layer of 


‘ My (hanks are particularly due to Mr. Hutchuvon 
and (o Our late foreman, Manolea Akoumian^s, for help 
a( Knosos; to the Afora stafT. eapedaUy Mr. Homer 
Thotapton. for help and ad'ice and for allowing me 
acena to all their material j to hlr. Ashmole for 
hi* iruocti and his helpful suggestionsand to (he late 
John PendJebury who took many photegr^hs for me, 
including my rUkTU 13. (4 A and B. ts, C D and £, 
and ROVRiaa. (S. j?. 0^ 2>, 05, oj, 

* IHS 19J7. «S8, fi|. 10 . 

* Mr. Pietdejoag tell* me that almost all the pottery 


has now disappeared. 

* In presentKlaYluhuatthe village ofThrsMaoMin 
Crete the floor is bvil(,(ogeiher with the central Hi pporc, 
of mud, unfired brick and large sherds; and (he whole 
li then fired to a single compact mass by lighting a fire 
underneath. 

* Perhaps the draught in the £re>chamt>er was 
originally unsattfaeiory. Cf. the fiflh/Iburth century 
kilfu destroy^ ^^^en the Keraffloiko* MuMum was 
butk. (Ari 1937,18s. figs. 4 and II. One kils is built 
exactly above another but at right an^e* 10 ic.) 
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burnt earth which covered the floor.® These were a quantity of small olpai 
and Ickythoi and a few small cups, many of them wasters, which must have 
fallen into the fire when the floor collapsed. Though not exactly dateable 

C 



they seem by their shape to have been made about the beginning of the fourth 
century. 

The later kiln, C, overlaps the earlier, at a slightly higher level. It is oval 
with a central support shaped roughly like a figure 8. Its western wall alone 
is preserved, and Aat to a height of only a few centimetres; of this wail there 


* Besides thMC found m the Uln itself, duny vere bToufht in fron ibe sorfoce soil of the ares. 
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were two venions, an earlier of which only the inner mud facing remains, and 
a later, fitting exactly inside the earlier, at least partly of stones and again faced 
with hard mud. At the northern end are traces of a wall of an earlier Jciln, B, 
slightly different in curve. Such rough kilns must often have needed re¬ 
building; the upper chambers may even have been deliberately demolished 
for the removal of the pottery, 


Fio. 2.—General View of Kiln Stte- 

A little over a metre north of the round kiln and cutting across the north end 
of the oval kiln is a cistern, D. In its present state it is a little more than four 
and a half metres deep. At the top it is about 65 cms. wide and it widens 
downwards. At the bottom it opens into a passage leading northwards; but 
the passage was not cleared as this would have involved considerable propping. 
The top part of the cistern is faced with very irregular courses of stones; the 
lower part is cut out of bedrock and lined with hard white plaster. For some 
distance down there arc handholds on opposite sides of the shaft. There are 
in the cistern no fragments of pottery of the type found in and round the first 
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kiln. The buckets from the floor of the cistern are of Hellenistic type and the 
mdn fill apparently, as will be seen, second century. 

The relation between the oval kiln and the cistern is not absolutely clear. 
The small part of the kiln floor which remains does not extend as Jar as the 
cistern; the hard mud inner feeing both of the earlier wall of this kiln and of 
its predecessor projects for a minute distance above the remaining top courses of 
the cistern. But in view of the fact that the only pottery found under the oval 
kiln was of the type found m the round kiln and in the surface soil, and that 
there were no reccgnizably Hellenistic sherds, it seems that the cistern is, as 
one would expect, later, and that the projecting part of the wall must have 
survived by coincidence in a place where there was a gap between stones of the 
cistern wall. 

Whatever the date of the oval kiln, it is likely that there was a pottery in 
this area for some time. It will be seen that the pots found in the cistern were 
also probably from a potter’s workshop; and fragments df wasters of various 
kinds are common in the surface soil for some dbtance round, {plats 16, F, 
shows a casual selection.) 


The Pottery from the Kiln 
The pottery found in the kiln is of three types 
I, Small Olpai. 

MATE 13, A, Average h^ht abouc 9 cms. Flaring Up; ribbon handle attached inside 
Up2 dark glaze. The specimens found are of three stigfeiy differing shapes: one with- 



Fic. 3, 


out a oot, another with a sharply ofeet foot, and a third with a more bulging, less 
geometrictdly-shaped body which narrows gradually into a foot. The glaze has usually 
turned grey and rough; in some examines it is a glossy dark red. Some specimens have 
become twisted and lop-sided with mis-firing (no. 3). About seventy occur. Including 
those from the surface. 
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Olp^i of roi^hJ/ this size and shape were in use for a long tune. Vanderpool, Htsperia 
XV, 276, mentions one from a late sixtb/early fifth century well. Many occurred ai 
Sdatbi (/Mexandria) (Breccia, NtcnpoH di ieiaibit pi. LI). Ours seem on the whole Co be 
most like those shown in Ol^ihtts V, pis. 163-3, 666-714, dated in the fifth and fourth 

cenliuies. Robinson compares his ^66 (which is not, however, exactly like any of our 
three profiles) with a fifth century example from RJutsona {BSA XIV, pi. XIII ^). 
There are other examples from many sites, Rhodes, Samos, Sm>Tna, and Aeolian 
Larisa. 

2 . Lefytfui. 

P1.ATS 12, B. Height ranges from s2 to x8 cms. Elongated ovoid body which merges 
into a straight- or sli^cly coovex-sided lip; very narrow echinoid foot; ribbon hande. 
Unglaaed except for reddish lines on shoulder and near base. (But one has rays very 
roughly painted on the shoulder, as though for a joke.) Very eoarse fabric. Over a hun¬ 
dred occur, including those from the mnace. 

Coarsely made pots such as these are, of course, liable to be purely local and to develop 
without Outside inBuence, Ure, howe\^, illustrates (Sixih and CenAt^ PoUfiy^n/ir 
/Vifisana, pi. XVI) a lekychos, also uoglaaed, which, probably quite accidentally, resembles 
ouis in its unusual stiaight-iided neck. His example has, however, a wider foot. It 
comes from a ^ave which he dates between 440 and 430 s.c. He mentions similar 
lekytboi in TheSes Museum from the Thespian Polyandrioo of 42x4 b,c. 

3. Lltt^ Cups. 

puvTB 1 3 , B. Ht. c. 3 cms. Very coarsely made, with string mark on bottom and thick 
ribbon handle. Nine occur. 


Pottery from the Kiln Surface 

Packed in among the topmost of these small vases and obviously buried at 
the same time were part of the rim of a large plate and fragments of a bowl. 
They show no signs of mis-firing and were probably not in the kiln when it 
collapsed. Other fragments of these two pots and a quantity of apparently 
homogeneous pottery were found in the surface soil and under the later kiln. 
Now the surface of the area is, as I have said, so disturbed that the various 
isolated sherds in it can have little value j on the other hand the pottery in 
question is relatively so plentiful and represents so few and so definite types that 
one may justifiably regard it as a group, even though it has no definite context. 
In the circumstances, it seems very likely to be contemporary with the kiln 
itself. 

Usually the individual pots were, as one would expect, very fragmentary, 
and it was not always possible to obtain a complete profile of a particular type. 

I. Glazed Ware. 

1. Cups with fiared 

WATE ,13, A, b. (Handle restored.) Ovoid body, narrowing to S'cry short stem; wide 
foot; ribbon handle attached irutde run, The unBenide of the foot is very accurately 

* I have oot recorded rescontiMa except wben these lb« photojiraphs. 
are not certejn. They ire ahncei alvi^ys obvious in 
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turned, leaving, though not in all examples, a knob in the centre. Fragments occur of 
the Ups of four or five. 

Cups with offset rim. 

PLATE 13* A, c. As above except for the rim, Fragments of very man^, bu t not cnoimh 
of any to n^ke a complete profile. (The sherds breu small as the fabric is Tne 

example illustrated was found in a mixed ooniext some distance asvay, but is obviously 
of the same type. 


There are twenty>thiee bases (pro. 4I which must have belonged to one or other of 
these types. One, nos. 4a and 5, must have been used by a potter as a trial piece, since 
its broken edges and the edges 01 a hole bored through it are covered'with glaze. This 
supports the view that this group of pottery, too, may be in part debris from a potter’s 
Vior^hop. 


Bell-haiiTs. 

PLATE 13, A, a. Ht. 32 cms. Dark red glaze. Though provincial vase-profiles tend to 
develop along independent lines [t.g. Paestan bell-krater^ the swinging outline, slirttly 
pr^ecting lip and plain foot of this ^ater suggest a late fiflh or early fourth centucy ^le. 

e.g. Trendall, FrtiHuUiotisehi Vtum, PI. 21 b (early fourth century) and Tillyard, 
uu Vases, PI. 25, nos. 131 and 15s (about 410 b.c.),) 

Fragments of four others, all larger and with darker glaze. The Up profile of one, 
with a diameter of 30 5 cms., is as sketch, ro. 6. 


4. Miniature Bell-kraier. 

PLATE 13, A, e. Foot mbsing. Vertical handles close against body 
example o^y. 
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5. Large Bowls. 

ProfiJc, Fio. 7 . Shadow, with curving profile and low ring Iboi. Parts of nine others. 



Fio. 7. 


II. Coarse Ware. 

I. Large Plaits. 

FIO. 8 and plate 13, A, g. Diam. 43 75 cms. Rim has straight edge and curved upper 
surface, with incised Tine near edge. wnaJl raised circle at centre; another, a little 
larger, on under surface. Red glaze on outside edge of base and of rim, and inside central 
ring, except for small reserved circle in the middle. Four very roughly drawn branches 
with leaves radiate from the centre. Part of rim of another (plate 13, A, f) with diameter 
of 38 5 cms. Rim entirely red. Inside rim, band of decoration 3 cms. wide, of which 
branch and Bower are preserved. Inside this band, another band 01 red. 

Rim of another, diam. 40 cms. Red band at ^ge. 



Fig. 8. 


2. Jugs with trickle decoration. 

PLATE 13, A, d. Ht. 33 ’^ cms. Low echmoid foot, slightly turned underneath; ovoid 
body; straj^t neck, not of^t; no spout ; thick ribbon handle meeting neck at right 
angfes. Dark red glaze on neck and shoulder, trickling downHjnder bai^le. 

Fragments occur of at least seven jugs of this type. Of three handles found, two ace as 
above, the third attached outside neck. 

S 

3. Miniature BelUkraUr. 

One ex. only. Diam. 13 cms. Foot and handles missing lai^er and more 
elongated than completely glazed example, and with more gradUally^ring Up. Black 
glaze outside at top (probably dipped into the glaze). 

\ 

4. Hydriai. '' 

PLATE I fi, E. Low echinmd foot, wide oval body; two horizontal handles. Fragments 
of others show that there was also a vertical handle and that the neck was straight with a 
sUgbtly prqecting echinoid rim. CUy normal, covered with cream slip. The decoration 
of the specimen illustrated, painted in red glaze, consisu of: narrow line above foot, broad 
line below handles, broad line on shoulder with two narrow lines above it and one below. 
At base of neck, a band from which hangs, in front, a row of petals. On each horizontal 
handle, a broad band prolonged into upward-curving Lines. The detached fragment 
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shown belongs below the venicaJ handle and has an accidental splash on it. Fragments 
of several others occur, some larger, flats i i, D shows some s Wds with petals. 

5. Housghold Bowls, largi. 

FLATS I a, T. In both, handles are restorations based on fragments of other such bowls. 
Disimeters of both c. 43 com. Very low ring base (c/. large plate). Sides curve up 
from bottom without any angle, rim curves out slightly and Is thi^ened; its edge is 
angular. Horizontal handles attached to edge of rim. ^ed glaze inside. At least eight, 
Some a little smaller. One has two grooves under rim. 

6. Hot^ekold Bowls, small. 

(a) no. 10; profile, no. 9 A. Low ring foot, curved sides, flared rim which thickeru 
at rage. Thick ribbon handles, rather rectangular in plan, joined along edge of and 



under rim. Red glate usually only on handles and on rim adjoining them; sometimes 
all round rim. Parts of several em. occur. 



Fio. 10. 

(b) Profile, no. 9 B, As above, butlxidy profile more bulging, and riro turns down 
sharply, l^ck rib^n handles, rather triangular in plan, attached under rim. Red 
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^laze on bodies and almost always along top of rim, sometimes allowed to trickle down 
outside the bowl. Parts of several occur. 

III. Cooking Pots. 

The clay is usually rather light in colour, orange to purplish, and rather 
gritty. It is very brittle. Those pots of which enough is preserved show signs 
of use- There is nothing to show whether they are imports or local products; 
though the coarse, gtitless type seems too roughly made to have been worth 
importing. 

(4) PLATE 13, A, h. Pot without handles. Greatest diam. 16 oms. Base conjectural. 
Side curves in towards rim, which is vertical, so that a lid could fit over it. 

(6) Bulging pot with vertical ribbon handles. Profile, no. ii. Bim turns out 
shanly, with small ledge inside for lid. Upper attachment of handles is not preserved, 
fragments of several others, one without rim for lid. 



(c) Shallow pot with vertical ribbon handles. Profile^ no. 12. Diam. 22 cms. Deep, 
nearly vertical rim; wide ledge for lid. Clay almost free from grit. 

Fragments of Two others. 

(J) Uds, various. Rizu fragments occur of one which is 28^5 cms. in diameter, very 
thin in fabric smd of dark reddish*purple clay. Several are very n^hly made, about 
15 cms. in diameter, with straight profiles and flat-topped knobs. T£e clay of these is 
usually fairly free from grit. 

IV. Lamps. 

I. AUi'e. 

(tf) NoEzle only, as in Broneer ^ no. 102, pi. 3. Rim meets sides In a sharp angle, as irt 
Brorxeer, proles 28 and 29. Thick walls j good black glaze. The lamp belongs to 
Type 6 (appearing from about 500 B.C., and commonest about the middle of the fifth 
century). 

(6) PLATE 12, C, on the right. Diam. 6‘75 cms. Profile (from a sketch), no. 13 A. 
Base low, imdei^e turned. Xow, curving rides. Loop handle, broken away. Nozzle 
broken; it was fairly bng. Good black naze except on bottom. It resembles Broneer 
no. 64 but the nozzle of ours was longer. It belongs to Type ^ which continues from the 
late s&th to the fourth century { the base and good glaze woula place it in the fiilh. That 
so much of at least, is preserved suggests trmt its presence Is not merely forrulcous but 
that it was in use at the same time as the local typtt. Atdc lamps would obviously be 
longer-lived because of their superior fabric. ** 

■ CmuA, IV, 8, TV T/fraMU /aoifis. 
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2. Local. 

PI ATS xa, C. (The ihree to the left.) Profile, no. 13, B. Parts of five were found. 
These lamps are vode and shallow, have no base, a narrow very fiat rsm and a rather 
sharp shoulder. The horizontal loop handles are more anguW chan in Attic Umps. 
The nozzle is short. The Cibric is very thin and usually only the nosle is glaz»; 
consequently they are extremely friable. The combination of these characteristics makes 



7iQ. 13- 
(Scale a : 3.) 


them difficult to parallel with Broneer’s Attic and Corinthian types, thot^h they are 
closest to Types 4 and 6. Lamps of much this type were found at Olynchos \Ol^thus, V, 

£ \. 197); but mere they were In a late sixth century context. On the other hand, 
fylonas {AJA XL (1936), 415) shows lamps very like ours, found at Eleusis in a deposit 
dating from the fbuiih century onwards. 


It seems therefore that one may tentatively assign the group as a whole to 
the laic fifth century, the date suggested by the profile of the bcU-krater. ^The 
pottery from the kiln itself might also well be of this date, so that there would 
be no objection to regarding the two groups as contemporaneous. 


The Cistern 

On the floor of the cistern were found fragments of several clay buckets 
which must have broken while actually in use and fallen down the shaft; there 
were also pieces of a very large, shallow basin. These fragments were found 
in a thin layer of dark earth which seems to be mud which had collected at the 
bottom of the cistern. Immediately above this layer of earth was the main 
deposit, a metre of earth thick with Hellenistic pottery which is remarkably 
homogeneous, and was probably all thrown in at the same time. The pots 
seem to have been first collected in a dump outside, as a few fragments 
belonging to them were found scattered in the upper fill of the cistern; these 
must have been left lying about and shovelled in with the earth afterwards. 
Apart from these, the relatively very few sherds in the upper fill were chiefly 
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Hellenistic and seem mostly to be roughly contemporary with the main 
deposit;* there were a few Minoan and about twenty proto-gcometric or 
geometric sherds and a Minoan lamp. There was also a small mould for a 
rosette (pio. 14) perhaps for moulding the mhlma inside a Hellenistic bowl. 
No sigillata ware of any kind, though it is common at Knossos, was found in 
the cistern, nor were any moulded lamps; which suggests that the whole 
cistern was filled up soon after the main deposit was thrown in. 



Fio. 14. 


The bulk of the main deposit obviously forms a homogeneous group (there 
are usually several examples of each type, and only one type of each class of 
pot: cup, mug, plate and so on), so that it seems worth publishing in the hope 
that some of the types may presently occur in a more dateablc context. Tiie 
shape and glaze of the pots and the presence of a few imports makes a probable 
anc^ approximate dating possible. So much Hellenistic material is still un> 
dated that the publication of any closely associated group may eventually 
prove useful. 

No wasters were found in the cistern, but it is possible that the main deposit 
was largely the debris of a potter’s workshop. In the first place, the breakage 
of a large cumber of exactly the same type of pot is more likely to occur in a 
pottery than in an ordinary household.^* Secondly, there were found mixed 
with the sherds some small lumps of fired clay, roughly pinched into shape and 
with marks of rims on them. They seem to have been used for propping pots 
in a kiln. The coarse unglazed rings may also be kiln props. Thirdly, one 
plate (sec p. 180, n. 13) must have been fired or refired after having been 
broken, and may he a potter’s trial piece. Lastly two small potter’s moulds 
were found with the pottery. 

* There were, for TOlance, Moe tHerdi with * West aod 59 (H. A. Tbompeon, HI, 3:1 ft: ' T\vo 

Slope * type ct deconilon, ud p*ru oT five cwisied Getluriea of Helleouiic Poiiery*). 
amphorwiudlMwiibpoorblaek^ue.liliethehiiAdles '* Cf. Well K4 lo the A^a, meDiioaed by M. Z. 
«r lueb W«i( Slope amphoru aa Thompson's D 25, 87 Pease. Hupfrie Vl, S37, a. 3. 
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Pottery from the Cbtsrn 

A. Lowest Deposit 

la. Buckets, knobbed. 

pi^ts B. Five nearly complete; parts of three others. Height of those made up 
varies from S45 to 283 cms* AJl have very thick walls and handles and two rows of knobs 
set round thei^y. Thee were obviously intended to keep the body itself from humping 
aod breaking against the walls of the shafr The most usu^ tpe is as plate i 2, B, b, with 
g^test diameter towards the bottom of the body» turned foot and nearly vertical lip. 
The Up is pinched in by the handles so that its plan is oval, and is screngt^ed at each 
side, below the handles, by two thick ribs. Sometimea the Up is not pinched in or is 
sharply ol^et from the b^y. One bucket, plate 13, B, a (handle conjectural), has string 
marls on the bottom aod no base. 

ib. Buckets, plain. 

PLATS 13, B, c. Only one occurs. Ht. 24*2 cms. Not so thick in fabric as the above. 
Flaring lip pinched In by wish-bone handle. 

There are examples of pottery buckets with basket handles from the houses at Delos 
(nos. 2027, 4569, and one uonumbered from the House of the Diadoumenol). The 
earliest siu^ bucket in the Agora (P 6025) is in a late second and early first century 
context. 1 know of no other knobbed buueU. 

2. Large Basin. 

PLATS 15, A. Diam. 67*5 cms. Ht. 1275 cms. Flaring udes, flat narrow rim, flat 
handles attached to edge cu rim and pierced with small holes. 


B. Main Deposit 

I. Glazed Ware. 

The clay is feirly fine and smooth, though often rather chalky. It is 
usually yellowish pink, but varies from apricot to grey according to firing. 
(Attic clay of the Hcllcaistic period also varies considerably in colour, as the 
Agora finds show.) The glaae is generally poor and flakes easily; ic is very 
metallic and often mottled with colours. Sometimes it only partly covers the 
pot. Some of the shapes arc closely paralleled from other sites (bowls with 
oulcurved rim or with incurved lip); others seem to be local (round 
cups, mugs, olpae). Whatever the shape, the clay and glaze are so alike in 
their variations that it is most improbable that any of the types are imports.^ 

I. Bowls with outaiTved rim. 

(n) PLATS J4, A, right i profile, no. 15, B. Large, undccoraied. Ac least thirty occur, 
vfli-ying in dUmeter from 20 5 to 29 cms.; they are usually about 23 5 cms .; one is only 
17 5 cms. Bottom of foot turned. Glase covcr the inside of the bowl and trickles down 
out^e. 

” JuM as ti»e kaota on ihe Law HelJadic braiier, no. into coniaei mih ihe bnswr iuelf. 
go: Id tht BritijK Museum (BM Caulofut of Vaw !, «* Glased Me«rian bowls may be local are 

139}, were presumably to keep ihiogs from eomins Itswd wiib the oiKer Slegarian bo^^’ls. 
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(fr) Large, decorated. Same profile, except that one is a' fish-plate with a depression 
in the midole (plate 14, A profile, no. 15, A). Parts of five occur, each decorated 
inside vith three palmetles surrounded by a ring of rouletting. The palrnettes are of 
much the same form as Thompson, Hesperia 111 , 431, D 5, with the leaves springing £K>m 
a central stem. On three bowls, one of which is the ^fish-plate *, the palmctles were 
stamped with the same stamp. 

(r; Fio. 16, C and D; prome, no. 13, C. Small, undecorated. At least twenty-four, 
var^ng between 10*5 and 12 cms. in dimeter. One is only 8*3 cois. 



B C 

FiO. 16. 


a SmaU, decorated. Part of one found; diam. tO’6 cms. Same profile. Ring of 
ine near the centre. Unusually good black glaze all over. 

The marply offset rim of all these towIs U paraltded in Thompson's D and E groups; 
r/. D 5, E 3$, tfp. eit. 437, and E 42, iind., 396. 

2. Bowls with iruumd lip. 

PLATE 14, B; profile, no. 15, D. At least twenty-one Urge, and ^ small. Diameter 
at widest p^ averages i2*5^d 8*75 cms. Gla^ng as in bowls with outcurved lip. 
Fairly close in profile to Thompson’s D 9, op. dJ., 43$. 



3 - 


PlaUs. 


Fio. 17. 


S I With plain rim. pio. 17; profile, Pio. 15, E. At least thirty. 
6 cms. Bottom of loot turned. Rim rums down fairly sharply. 


Diam. from i6<3 
Usually there arc 
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Fig. 19. 


** On one plue, of %vhich about half waa {bund, or black, and part aftcnvarda rcEied under different 
mow of ihe ela2e u bUck, but two lja«niciit» t\'hicb fit condicions, whether accidentally or dellboaiely. See 
directly aniiut the black have bdCK*red glaae and and Fraaa, AJA XXXIII (1049). i ar^ 

•lively re^er day than tbe black framenta. The Weickert,(tdI.VII whethaWeickeriU 

black ^pan bum have undergone iu final firing under conclusioiu about tbe eompofiiion of the glaze apply 
rrduong and ibe red und v oicydiaijig conditions. It at m late a date I do not kobw •, would mere careieasneas 
seema tnecetbre that citbef the potter originally fired of execution account for the Saky and discoloured 
ihe two parts of the plate under different conations, glaaea which occur even in «<uiiea at this tune? 
to teat the glase. or that the whole plate was fired red 
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4. BoidIs with straight rimt various. 

(a) KC- x$, E; profile, fic. 19, B. Diam. 15 3 can. Ht- 8*8 cms. Deep, wiih well 
cup^ sides, fiottora turned. Four narrow grooves along outside of rim. Light 
pinkiih>ydlow sUp. Inside glazed Indian red; outride splashed and streai^ed v/ith glaze 
which varies from golden to red and black. Here the polychrome effect is obviously 
deliberate. 

Small frag. DUm. 11 3 crus. Walls dope io a little Cowards the top. Glaze aa 

in (a). 

(£2 only. Diam. i 6 cms. Red glaze Inside and out. 

* ij) Rim oidy. Diam. 19 cms. Poor black glaze inside and out. 

(#1 FIG. t6, A; profile, Pto. 19, A. Diam. 13 cms. Ht. 6 3 cms. Shallower than (a), 
with straighter, more flaring sides. Black gl^ Inside and out; inside, three lines of 
white paint. Thompson's D 28. 

5 . CarinaUd bowl. 

One only. Profile, fig. 19, C. Diam. about 16*3 cms. Black glaze inside and out. 

6 . Lid. 

One only. Middle part missing. Diam. about 2 7 cms. Shaped like a fiat dome; 
edge turned down to fit outside rim ofbox or bowl. Inside only ^icly glazed; outside 
bl^, with concentric circles, alternately ihirk and thin, in white paint. 

7. Round Cups.^* 

FIG. ao. At least five lasge exx.; forty small. On an average the large e»c. are 
12 cms. high and 12 cms. in diameter, the small 8*23 cms. high and 9*3 cms. in diameter. 
Lip sharply offret; ribbon handle attached inside rlm^ bottom turned. Walls thin. 
Glazed all over. 

The cups, particulariy the large once, base often warped considerably, perhaps 
evidence chat these pots were unsatisfactory pieces from a pottery. 

8 . Cups with insei rim. 

PLATE 14, E, below. Farts of four occur. The he^ht of the one of which the whole 
profile is preserved is 8 85 cms. Low ring foot, turned. Ribbon handle (upper attach¬ 
ment not preserved). Glazed all over. 



Fio. 80 . 

9. Mugs. 

no. 20. At least thirty-one occur. Aver^ height 9 cms. Walls thin. Ribbon 
handle attached inride rims. String mark on bottom. Many are very lopsided. 
Glazed all over. 

The form U net unlike (hai ef teversl M.M. XXIX, pi. TX, 9 and X, 8. But all Iheie are shallower 
cups, pardcularly Evans, PM t, a^i, fig. 18:, aad IV, (hw our cups and their handia are not atuched 
132-^, fl|3. loo-t i tf. also Geometric cups, e.g. BSA, inside the rim. 
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10. Two-kandUd Cups wiihfuted mauth}^ 

no. i6, B- Two ew., 115 and ti cai*. in height. Rim slightly of&«t and pinched 
into flui«. Ribbon handles atuched inside rim. Ring foot, turned. Olaaed all over. 

11. FlaUmouthed Olpai. 

Fio. 31 , A and C. At least eight cxx. Heights of the four of which the coi^lece 
profile is preserved vary from 20 5 to 23 cms. Rmg foot, turned. Ovoid body. Wide 
flat lip. Ribbon handle attached inside Up. Glaze p^dcularly polychrome, ranging 
from yellow o^re to black. In the museum at Hecakfelon there is an olpe of much the 
same shape, bought at Astiitai (no. 2»). The rim is a little narrower and the widest 
diameter higher. It is covered dull Black inside and out, and has a row of roughly' 
painted white dolphins around the neck.^* 



12. Jugs? 

no. ar, D ; profile, fig. ss. Three exx., of which only the bottom half is preserved. 
In two it is possible to measure the widest diameter, which is 13*7 and n>5 eras.; the 
third was smaller. Black glaze outside. The glaze has trickled down inride. 



Minoan ineTiil aod day vun with fluted Upe, 
Evans, FM I, im, fig. 139. 

'* KetmnucentofX'M. vases; «,/. bandJeless riohu* 
trcn from Mochlos. FM IV, 371, flg, soi; flat o/diai. 


ttm. i ^ s , 373, 308 ; mpkon, %hid., 373, fig. 304; 

also of Pmocorimhian and Cor^hiao tUpci, such as 
SSA XXVIII (1997-fi). pi. XXV, found at Knossos. 
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13. TrefoiUmoutked Jags. 

21, B. Fragmenu of three occur. Ovoid body; narrow occk with trefoil lip; 
ribbon handle. No example of a foot is preserved. 

14. Long-necked BoUUs. 

PLATS 14, C and D. One nearly complete; necks of three; fragments of bodies. 
Three of the necb are wider at tbe top than at the bottom and have mouths with a 
slightly convex surface. A bottle of this kind was found by Blakeway and Bn>ek at 
Knossos, in a secondary burial in a proto*geonietric tomb.**« The fusiform an^nionHm 
from Thompson’s Agora groups which is closest in shape to this bottle is C 76, but the 
bottle has a much sharper curve between neck and shoulder. Examples which are 
closer to ours in sUe, though unglaaed, ace Zaho, Pnentf 426, no. 102; AM LIV 

S ]t no. 11; Agora, ? ^14 (unpublished; from a cl5tern*hU of the third quarter c^ the 
rst century). The last two examples have a much smaller Up, and ace not really very 
like oure,^** 

The fourth neck widens downwards and the surface of the mouth is quite flat. On 
the neck a vase of something the same shape, but narrower and without a horizontal Hp, 
is painted in poor white paint, with a row of dots below it. 

Tbe day is grey in the complete bottle, normal in the others. 

15. Small Oip<. 

PLATS 14, £, above. Ht. 7*7 cms. Oflket Up. Ribbon handle attached outside ueck. 
String mark on bottom. Only the top half is glazed. 


II. UnoiazbI) Wari. 

1. CarimUd Cups. 

Pio. 24 , A. About twdve exx> Average widest diameter is about 9 cms. A few 
have no sharp carination. Of^t lip, ribbon handle attached inside Up. Clay is rather 
gritty, and varies considerably in colour as in the glazed specimens. 



Fjo. 23. 


2. Flagon. 


no. 2$, B, One ex, only. The bottom part of a globular body belongs to this neck. 
Neck narrow, with flat vertical Up. Ribbon handle. Clay as above. 


3 , La^es? 

no, 23, C. Parcs of seven occur. Ribbon handle; string mark on bottom. The 
curve of me handle does not dlow the ladle to stand quite flat. The shaM recalls that 
of Minoan pottery braziers, e.g, BSA (1926-7), 292,6gs. 44-5 and PI. X)Ul, x-2. 

'HS (1935), i 65 , tojab B. AtoaSw II, 147, fig. a? and IV, 37S, fig. 427. J. Cook 

Or earn«r examples of kiodred ^pes, see Clara tellj me that others were found at Old Smyrna. 


IM 

iw 
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4, Plate. 

Profile, FIG. 24. One small fragment only of rim of very carefully made plate. Diara. 
17*2 rms, Clay pinkish, fine cream slip. 



Fio. 24. 


5. Hjdria. 

tUktz 15, B. One nearly complete; fragments of tv.^ others which had at least the 
same linear decoration. Height preserved, 41*5 cms. Top of neck and vertical handle 
missing. Qay ooimal, fiurlv smooth. Decoration in dark brown glaae; horizontal 
lines on shoulder and belly; &om each side oThorizoncal handles, a volute; from line on 
shoulder, below vertical handle, a fleur^e-lys. Perhaps a’remiruscence ^ the Minoan 
lUy or papyrus ? 

6. TrefoU-mouthed Oirujckoai. 

si< 3 . 25, A. Two exe. Height of each, to rim, 24*5 cms. One had two scratched 
lines around the neck, and a bla^ line around the neck and down the handle. The other 
is plain and more coarsely made. 



Fio. 25. 

7, Household Bowls. 

PLATS t^, B. At least ten exx. Height of the tviv made*up exx. Is 12*5 and i^ms. 
Very curved body, sharply out'tumed rim with engraved line around edge. 'iThick 
ribbon bandies close below rim. Glaze inride and to edge of rim. 

8. Circular Stands. 

e Fio. 25, B. Three examples. Hts. 8*5, 9*5, and 10 cms. Rounded top edge; 
ttom edge. Perhaps used as a stand for round-bottomed cooking pots.^^ 

Cf. Oiyutpi^&eriehi IV 1 194^1 941 ), 6g. 76, Toe spot-Rand olclaskal date. 
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(^) As sketch, PIG. 36. Ht. 94 ccns.; di&m. at bottom, 94 eras. Parts occur of nine 
other nms, but no other complete profiles. One U 30*5 cms. lit diameter; the others 
vary between 94 and 19*5 cms. Walls iairly thin; rims rectangular or circular in section. 
Premie sometimes has more pronounced bulge. Usually one or more lines are traced 
with a blunt graver outside, close to rim. Inside on opposite sides, groups of scratches 
usually oriss>oro 5 sed. 



(e) As sketch, FIG. 97. At least ten exx. The largest is 32 cms. in diameter and 5*5 
cms. in height; the otheia vary between 2^*3 and 21 cms. in diameter and $'5 and 3 cms. 
in height. (The hd|hc Is not in proportion to the diameter.) Thickness, about i cm. 
Possibly some kind 01 kiln*prop? 


III. Cooking Pots. 

I. With bulging body and narrow mck. 

(fl) no 25, E. Top diameter 13*5Cms. Ledge for Lid; two vertical ribbon handles. 
Neck andliandle of*another. Thompson’s D 70 and 71. 



Fio. 98. 


(i) Fragment. Profile, nc. 98, A. Top diameter 15 cms. As above, but with two 
horiaoncal Handles, round in section. XJd to fit, convex with flat-topped knob. 

Parts of three more pots as (e) or (^), one without ledge for lid. 
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2. Casseroles. 

(tf) FIG. 2^, D. Diam. 14*75 Sides bulge ou( Cowards bottom, which h rounded. 
Ledge for Ua. Horizontal handles, round in section, joined to nm. 

(i) Fragimenu. Profile, no. ad, B. Diam. about 22 cms. Slcmlar, but sidea narrow 
downwards. Fine fabric. C^. profiles of Thompson’s D 72 and E 141 {Hespma III, 467, 
fig- I 2 l). 

(r) fragment of another with diameter 20*5 cms., with almost vertical aides. 

TKe day of all these h gritty and hard. It is usually dark in colour, 
varying from ochre to purple and dark crimson. The walls are usually thin 
and the pots extremely well made. There arc a few smaE fragments of much 
larger and coarser pots. 

IV. Yellow-olazed Ware. 

I- Kantkaros. 

FLATS 15, G. Height to rim, 20 cms. Sharply profiled lip; h^h-$wung handles j very 
low foot, turned, with a cylindncal hollow underneath. E^ngaC^ profile. Lower part 
of the body engraved to represent fiudng. 

Oay of loc^ cype* (One would in any case expect a pet of so breakable a shape to 
he local.) Transparent yellow glaze, obviously in imitation of gold. There are no 
traces of actual guding. 

The prototype is, ca course, metal. The two metal exanmles known to me (Reinach, 
AnitMUs du Bosphen pi. XXXVIll and p. 20 * XXVI {igot), lOO, and that 

published by V^uilleumier in Le Trim tU TeruOt) have long stems. So have many of the 
pottery examples, r.e. Purtw&ngler, CoU. Seboureffy pi. 70 (lienee) and Munich nos. 2911 
and 2912 ^lack glazed; probably some ItaTian fabric). But such proportions are 
obvio^y iU^ited to potC^, and one finds thick'Set, short-stemmed versions such as 
the West Slope example Hesp^riaV (1956), 3S. Such a low foot as ours is not common, but 
occurs for instance in Thompson’s B 20 (West Slope ware; late fourth or very early third 
century), and in a late Campanian kantharos in the Brit^ Museum.^* 

The shape is a long-JjN^ one. Thompson 363) points out that the vase 

illustrated on a fh^ment of a Megarian bowl (G 36) must be meant for such a kantharos; 
it clearly shows a double lip chough not the an^ar profile of the lip (one cannot expect 
meticulous accuracy from a Megarian bowl). Eroba^ly D 49, from a mid^econd century 
group shows, as he says, another, though here the Up is ^oken away. The kantharos most 
Tike ours in propordons is that which appears on some bronze coins of Tarentum quoted 
and illustrated oy Wuilleumier and dated by Vlasto {Jountcl InUrnaiional d'Arckiob^ 
}iumismeHqut 1899, 5) between 281 and 272 b.c. Ouia cannot, in the circumstances, be 
of so early a date; a vase so roughly made would be unlikely to be treasured for long, or 
one of so brittle a shape to survive. On the other hand, the famUy plate would obviously 
be hoarded for generations, and it would not be surprising if vases which closely imitate 
metal prototypes were sometimes old*faahioned In th^r proportions. Again, in so rough 
a vase the proportions may be fortuitous; other kaniharoi of this ware mund at Knossos 
have shown considerable variations. 

2. Lamp Stand. 

FLATE t5, 0 . Profile of foot, fig. 29. Hdght preserved, 18 cms. The top is missing, 
but some ocher examples found at Knossos have their tops rubbed or scraps to make 

** In the pub)i*bed by Wuilleumier {see above, pracdceormakingmetalkaotharoiinchUwayaccounis 
p, there is an outer with the Ruling Maim oui Ibr the curious verdcal member of (he lip <it all iheae 

on it, and a smooth inner shell whose upper etke fics kanihaioi. 
ova* (be vmkal rim of the outer. Prmnial^ the BM. lev, 73. 8^0, 314, 
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tham fil exactly into the round hole of the lamp. I do not know of any corresponding 
lamps having been found. For lamp and $und, sec Oljnlfms V, pi. ao r. 



Fib. 29- Fib. 30. 

(Scale I : 2.) 

Cup or Jug. 

Fra^ent, Profile, no. 30. Top diameter about 7 cms. At one end of the shetd 
the rici is slightly crooked, as though it were pushed in by the attachment of a handle. 


V. Plastic Fragments, Unglaeed. 

^ r. («) PLATE t6 , C, I- Pari of vertical handle in the form of a grooved stem decorated 
with overlapping acanthus leaves. Neither attachment preserved. (I have no measure' 
ments; the scale of plate 16, A and C is practically the same.) 

fi) PLATE 16, C, s. Part of handle as above, but with leaves facing in both directions. 
Probably from the sane vase. 

9. PLATE 16, C, 3. Handle of kantharos? Sharply curved. Decorated with plastic 
leaves hang in both directions. Neither attachment preerved- 

t PLATE 16, C, 4. Handle as above, but from a cUfTercnc vase. Small flowers in*the 
between leaves and handle. 

4. PLATE 16, 0, 5. Dolphins. Two cxx. The tails of both are broken. They were 
attached to something by their noses, like the dolphin on the Roman bronze no. 513 
in the Metropolitan Museum {CtU^logus of Cruk, clruscan and J^omca JfonzM, 19^. 

5- PLATE 16, C, 6, and 0 . Part of lundJe of h^ria? The handle itself is a double 
rope. At upper attachment, mask in high relief. The features arc much blunted; the 
mask must have been either insufficiently preased into the mould or rubbed before It was 
dry. 

It is ob\dously difficult to find justifiable dated parallels for so roughly executed a 
head. It seems to have several points of resemblance with some the ngures in the 
fries© of the great altar of Pergamon, ^ticularly with the giant shown in pis. XII, XXIV, 
and XXVI (bottom r^ht) of the Pergamon publication.** The heads resemble one 
another in their solidity and simplified outline; both have a low, triangular forehead, 
wild hair growing up vertically from the brow, sloping eyes, short upper lip and rounded 
chin. 

Again, the g^eral pre^rtions and the half are reminiscent of the head of Helios on 
the Rhodian coinage. SmC Cana and Islands, no. 229, pi, XXXIX *9 {a gold stater), 
dated 189''! 66, seems particularly like ours in details, though the general form U less 
solid. 

On the grounds of these resemblances one would be incUned to date the handle some 
time near the middle of the second century.** 

** ii- that ihe photograph gives a correct uncf««aJon of the 

** The mask u very hke the pboiographs which character of the mau which is aeiually mucli more 
Fagnuteeber publiihe* of two hlack^laat^ t>ov,'b with regular and less heavy tn proportlens, more controtlrd 
Mediua'head mbimata, both found in Crete in mood and more carehifly earcuted, than the photo- 
Iki *> ^ Condia Museuen; oikJ graph suggests. Pageostecitersa^ that the two masks 

CoMseAe pi. I, now In the Louvre). I are veryaliko; probably neiihee of them b really like 

have myKtf seen (he bowl In Caodia and do not think (he mask on our handle. 
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VI. Megarian Bowls- 

r. PLATE 15, £. ProBle, Pts. 3i> A. Top diam. (2<d cms. day, dark grey; glaze, 
matt black. In medalUon, rosette. First band: three rows of leaves, overiappiDg. Cf. 
Courby, Vas$s Grus i Relit/f fig. 8e, 13, for a single row in this portion. Se^nd band: 
vine shoot with grap« and leaves (ibii.y fig. 77, 9}. Border: key pattern with saltires 
enclosed in oblongs {ibid., fig. 76, 4). 



Pig. 31. 
(Scale I : a.) 


2- no. 31, B. Top diam. 114 eras, day pink; glaze meuUic dark brown. Part 
of band with iw leaves as Courby, fig. 77,10? Border: egg and dart. 

3- no. 31, C. Top diam. irfi eras, day grey; glw maw grey. Tips of radiating 
leaves, apparently two lobed and one plain. Coui^, pi. Xfll, 19, has alternately 
iobed and plain leaves. Border: egg and dart. Each dart was atamp^ into the mould 
with the same die as the adjoining egg, and a space was lefl between tbe Impressions. 

4. Fio. at, D. Clay pink; glaze metallic dark brown. Thin febric. Fragment 
from near the bottom of a bowl, with sloping palmeties. A little like Courby, fig, fio, 8. 

5. no. 31, E. Cflay and glaze grey. Part of egg and dart border, and of band with 

post-hoTD pattern (Courby, 8)* 

6. no. 3 J* P. Clay pink, glaze metallic brown. Part of rim with border decorated 
with blobs. 
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Tlie profiles of i, s and 3 and the decorative motives of all but 6 are of the' Delian * 
type. I, 3 and 5 are obviously imports, to judge from their day and glaze. 2 and 4 
might be locaj iioiucions. 6, with its odd profile and decoration, looks local. 

VII. Lacynos. 

PLATS 15, D. Low body with angular shoulder. Slightly flaring lip. Strap handle 
with two graces. A hole is bored through the vertical part of the handle. The neck Is 
prolonaed inside the body, narrowing sliwtly but is bro^n away after 8 <5 cms. Lower 
part of body missing. Clay pinkish y^ow; cream slip, ratha challry. Decoration, 
painted in thinned brovm glase, consists of: a band around Up; four bands at angle of 
shoulder; on shoulder, four arched lines bordered with dots, presumably branches 
with a bunch of grapesf?) bulging fix>m the centre of each. The &bric is such as one 
oflen finds In imported lagynoi. 

A Is^ynos found at Clorinth (Broneer, AJA XXXIX (1935), 71 ff.) also had a vertical 
hole through the handle, which Is missing, and the same extenrion 0: the neck, complete 
and not much longer than in our vase. A fragment of a neck of the same kind is 
illustrated by Zahn (fVuw 401, no. 16 ^ Leroux, LagynM, 24, no. 26}; and a vertically 
pierced bao^e by Watzlnger (^ 4 Af XXVI 50 f- ** Leroux, L^gmos, 21, no. 16). 

Such i 4 gynci seem to have been made ibr playing some kind of praciicm joke on unwary 
revellers. 


Miscellaneous. 

I. Kiln Props. 

PLATE 16, B. Many small lumps of fired clay occur, roughly pinched into shape, and 
marked with the impressions of toe rims of cups or small bowls. Though they must 
obviously have been used as kilo props I could not find among the cistern pottery any 
rims which exactly fitted the impressions. 


2. Plaques. • 

PLATE 16, A. Upper parts of three plaques, all from difiei’ent oioulds, showing a horse¬ 
man with flying el^k and crested helmet. Small suspension hole. Lower part of 
similar plaque showing hind legs of rearlog horse and tall of snake. 

Design and execution extremely rough. The fragment with the snake is of such 
crumbly clay that it seems to have been merely sun>dried and not yet fixed. 

1 have notes and sketches of some similar plaques which are or were in Candia 
Museum and are said to have been found at Kounavoi, near a destroyed kiln. One 
fragment shows a horse’s feet with a snake, complete, lying more or less underneath them, 
as in ours. In another, the most complete, the snake rears up and confronts a standiug 
figure, presuinably a worshipper; but in most of the plaques the position of the suspen* 
siomhdes would preclude such a fi^re. In two, which lock particularly late and 
barbarous, the rider has no cloak and holds a spear almost vertically, and there is ao oval 
shie]d( ?) bangii^ in front cf the horse’s head. Only two are from the same mould. 

For another Hellenistic plaque with rider and snake, Q. Davidson He^eria XI, 111. 

In such reliefi both rider ai^ snake are presumably the Hero of seme local cult. 


3. Moulds. 

(a) LMs head. 

PiATS 16, B. (Impression.) Height preserved, along central axis, 4 cms. The mould is 
broken around the animal’s face, and the mane and ears axe gone, ^he remaining part 
15 broken in two. 

It is not possible to say whether the lion was complete or merely a head, and wbetlier 


1^0 
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in che round or in high relief. The shape of the mouth and the projecting, deeply 
grooved tong^ie suggest that the head may have been a spout. 

Again remlnisceot of the Pergamcne altar. The fuU-iace Uon> Pergamon III, ii, pt. II, 
offers most points of comparison, having widely open eyes (though not so round as our 
lion’s), the same soft, puffy muzde, with Httle feeling for any underlyiog bony structure, 
the same pattern of wrinkles on the muzzle, and the same gaping mouth with dropped 
lower jaw. 


(i) FemaU head. 

^LATE 16, E. Height, 4*9 cma. Perhaps the tmbUma for a bewh The girl seems to wear 
a winged cap which is fastened by a band under the chin. (The wing on the left side of 
the bead does not show clearly In the photograph.) The hair is treaty as a simple mass 
covered with finely engraved lines; it ends in twisted waving ringlets. I cannot satisfac* 
lorily identify thb head. She might perhaps be an amazon with a winged cap, as on 
coins of Soli,^ or perhaps a Gorgon with twining snake-llke ringlets. On a com^eries 
of Goiiyna there is a G^gon’s head, based on we heads on Rhodian coins.’* Qf. al^ 
the Gorgon mhlemaUi in the t>vo bowls found in Crete (see above, p. id?, note 90). 

In mood and la form the head shows a general likeness with the * Sclidner Ko^’ from 
Pergamon ;** for instance in the hair line, the slope of the eyes, the small mouth, the 
simplified outline (though ours is a less heavy type), and particularly in the very delicate 
and suggestive treatment of the eyes. 


4. Lamps. 

1. (e) PLATE 14, F) 1; profUe, fig. 32, i. Widest diam. 7*9 cms. Body angular, Cop 
slightly concave. Glazed all over. 

(6) PLATE 14, F, 2; profUe, pic. 3s, 2. Biam. 7*6 cms. As above. CJ. Thompson, 
C 55, [Hesperia III, 36ft, fig. 50), which has almost the same profile. C 54 and 56 
have Uie same lip, but the profile of their bodies b rounded. 

2. PLATS (4, F, 4; profile, pro. 32,3. Diam. 6*2 cms. Body not quite so angular; lip 
turns up. Glazed ih over. Fragments of four others of the ssime type, wholly or partly 
glazed, one with a slightly longer lip; profile, fiq. 32, 4 . 

3. PLATE 14, F, g; profile, Pio. 3 2,5. Diam. 6- 6 ecus. Body bulging, lip as m 2. The 
profile is very like that of Broneer, Cerinlh IV, 2, fig. 14, 44, but more squat. Glazed 
all over. 

4. Profile, pic. 32,6. Diam. 5*8 cms. Low foot; fiat bottom which meets side in a 
sharp curve; horizontal Up. Nozzle broken away. Nozzle alone glazed. 

5. Profile, FIG. 32, 7. Neck only preserved. This is fuimel^aped, like that of 

Broneer, op. eit., fig. 14, 49 (Type 15}, though in detail the profiles are very different 
fiom one another. Glazed a)l over. Of. O^rnpia-Serieht IV (104CH1941), fig. 6$b^. • 

6. PLATE 14, F, 5; profile, fio. 32, 8. Fragment of bowl-shaped lamp with several 
spouts. Diam. 13 cms. The bowl is carinated in profile and glazed to below carination. 

These lamps are aU wheeUmade. They are whoUy or p^tly covered with glaze of 
the sajne metallic and polychrome kind as that on the gl^cd pots. They have thick 
walls, long pointed nozzles, string marks on the bottom and (In contrast to Attic and 
Corinthian lamps of the HeUenbtic period) horizontal handles. The profiles of i, 2 
and 3 are most like those of Broneer’s Type (2, op. Hi., fig. 14, 44 and 45. This type, 
though not dated exactly, probably belonp to the end of the trmd and b^^ning o/the 
second centuries. Type 15, whose funnel-shaped Up our 5 resembles, is dated in the 
first half of the second century. Among Thompson's groups, nos. C 55, 56 and 57 are 

£MC lyteofiie, ftoffia, Cilkie. pi, XXV, »>6, pi. XVI, 3. I am fniHul to Mr. Robinsoo Ter 
” BMC Creu and AfgtM pi. XI, le; drawing my auention to these cMZt^erics, 

J. N. Svoroom, dr la Cnu owww, ** skr VIl, pi. XXV, po. 
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closest to ours. E 89, and 96 are also but ibo juncture between rim and side 
walls is much sharper. 





Fig. gfl. 
(Scale 2 :3.) 


To sum up, the shape and glaze of some of the glazed ware (plates, bowls 
with outcurved and incurved rim) is close to that of pots in Thompson’s T> 
and E groups. Pols of these shapes would be particularly easy to pack and 
export, so that one would expect to find close provincial imitations of Attic 
types. Thompson’s D and E groups are very alike and he assigns them to the 
middle and end of the second century respectively. The lamps are closer to 
Thompson’s C group, but the lamps from the kiln surface were primitive and 
old-fashioned compared with Attic lamps, and one might expect the same to 
hold good of the cistern types, Lagynoi and Megarian bowls fit in well enough 
with a second century dating, which the style of the plastic head and the two 
moulds seems to corroborate. 
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A few apparently local shapes (fiat-mouthed olpe, round cups, cups with 
fluted mouths, ladles) are, as has been noted, slightly reminiscent of Minoan 
shapes; so is the fleur-de-lys decoration on the unpainted hydria; but the 
resemblances are not, I think, strong enough for one to regard them as more 
than curious coincidences. 


BETTy Hok£ann-Wsdeking 


AN ATTIC BOWL 


(plates 17-18) 

In PLATE 17 and Fios. 1-2 I publish a bowl formerly in the possession 
of Hum fry Payne, which passed to me from Mrs. Payne It was bought 
in Athens and was, I believe, found in Attica, 

Diameter 3a *5 cms., depth of bowl 6*5 cms. Foot and some fragments of bowl and rim 
missing. On rim, a central black and two ted bands, bordered by white lines; on outside 
edge, zigzags. The inside is black, but bad a design in the tondo, of which only a band 
bordered by white lines, as on the rim, remains. 




b c 

Fio, I,— Arne Bowt, DerAna. 


The shape is common in Attica in the late seventh and early skth cen¬ 
turies, not elsewhere,* unless perhaps in Boeotia. That this vase is Attic is 

* The bowl) leA 10 the British School at Athnu i& Toot, (he ;rroli]e of the rim, and the &ci (hat the chief 
*S 39 > on my Mlum (o Athens in picture is tuide. This means that (bey were imotderi 

a^ 1 have noi recover^ U, The photographs are to stand od their fee( end be looked into. Our vase 

S firail Seraf, (he drau'ings by Min Audrey Peit)'. and others like i(, wi(b Ihe main deeorailon on the 
e has fyx bm able 10 complete (hem tn froni of ouulde, were hung on the wall when noi in use; cT. 
(he vase, but (heir accuiacy maybe relied on. A'C, ftf. ^ 1 ^; Louvre E Ss$. Pettier pi. 45; Beaile^*, 

* TheCoruithianexamf^eSfA^, DOS. 716-^, fig. lati, b4<tfMtts£btdV, 10:, and Hg, la, 
dlRn'iD many importaru respeets: in the size of (he 
O 
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made certain by the clay, which is a warm brown with a tendency to red. 
The surface is well polished. The paint ii good, rather lustrous, and brown 
where used thinly. The applied red is exactly that of many Attic vases of 
the period. 

But this vase, though Attic, is not painted in Attic style. The animals 
are pure Corinthian, the use of filling ornament is Corinthian. Payne 
pointed this out to me, and indicated the workshop in which the painter was 
brought up; it is that of the Sphinx Painter.® He was unable to find a vase 
by the same hand, but comparison with the later works of the Sphinx Painter 
and others from the same workshop leaves no doubt that this vase belongs 
to that family. This conclusion needs to be supported by detailed com¬ 
parisons with the Corinthian works of this group, and other contemporary 
Corinthian and Attic vases. We have bn our bowl lions, goats, panther, 
bird, a fair selection from the Corinthian beast-world. The lions and, 
apparently, the panther are of the Protocorinthian type, but with the thicken¬ 
ing body which becomes common in the Transitional period; for the general 
proportions compare AU, pi. 14; 16, 6-7; and, for contemporary Corinthian 
vases in different style, ibid.^ pi. 13. 

The closest of these is the fragment of an oipe in Heidelberg, WC, pi. 14. 
The goats arc particularly like; compare the eye, the line which marks off 
the belly-stripe, the outline of the back leg, the curving horns (cf. ^C, 70, 
n. 6; the typical goat of the Sphinx Painter, jV'C, pi. 25,5, has straight horns). 
The differences, in the use of incision and in the greater heaviness of body, 
make it unlikely that we are dealing with a later work of the same painter, 
and the dissimilarity of the panthers on the two vases bears this out. The 
panther's head on the bowl (no. i^) is slightly drawn, but has no exact 
parallels; the shape of the forehead and the distribution of red are unusual; * 
the eyes arc set more vertically than is common; ® unfortunately the lower 
part of the fece is destroyed. A nearer parallel may perhaps be found in 
the work of another Corinthian, the Painter of Vatican 73; see WC, pi- 11, 
4—5. This paintci*’s goats, pi. ir, i; 16, 4, especially the former, are 


* MC dnd n. I. To the lu( of his works (here 
^ven add: 

Pyxis, Tr., Athens, from Perachora, .Peraehra I, 

C. A?'* XU (1937). 
ge-9; Cawirt vn, >, pi. 31, aas 

firoad-boiiofiied Omoeboe. fr., Syracuse, from 
Me^an HyhUea frsve at, MA 1 > 81 no. 4 
fvxTy Jlk« Ac, no. 167): 

Olpe. Utw York 98.18,38; 

Alabaitroo, Athens, from Prrschora (Hopper) t 
AUbascron. Prmceion, Ketord of Ou hUsivn 
Histerk AH II (j 943), s i (W^bog). 


Tbee are works of his late middle and Isle period. 
2 believe that, as Payne suggested, the alabaeira of the 
Griffon Group (AC. nos. 84-8, 86^) are hit. aod add 
itvo alabasira from Peracbora; and suggest chat the 
pobited aryballoi, AC, nos. 37 and 5|8, are his earliest 
work. The last suBveiion may point out vrhera ha 
leami (0. draw; bu master was tbe Head>in>Air 
Painter {sea M. fU^oeruoa. BSA XLIII, 46); see 
Johansen's remarks, Kf, loa, on no. 67 (.TO, 00, 
57). and compare (heir range of animals and Ikdle 
siyle. 

* A fairly close paraDel is offered by the oinochoe 
Osnqtk vn, >. pi. 93, no. :86. 

* Cf. London A :oo8. AC, no. 35; pi. a6, 0. 
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hilly near to ours, though earlier; his lions and birds arc not like. The 
incisions over the goat's eyebrow have the same form as in the Sphinx Painter's 
goats, and our lion has some likeness to his {MC, pi. i6, 6, 7; 25, 2), though 
rather in bearing than in details of form and incision- The incision on the 
legs is like that used by a painter close to the Sphinx Painter in his later style 
(A^C, pi. 20, 3 and ii). Lastly, the spacing of the filling ornament and 
the forms of rosette are very like pi. 12, i and 8-9 (Sphinx Painter). 



Fig- 2. — Amc Bowi., Detail, 


Though we cannot point to any other work of this painter, these com¬ 
parisons should make his associations clear. The closest parallels, the olpe 
in Heidelberg and the olpai of the Sphinx Painter’s middle period (jVC, 
nos. 166-7), are late Transitional. The bowl is a Utile more developed than 
these, particularly in the use of incision; the Early Corinthian parallels cited 
also suggest a date towards 620 rather than one still in the Transitional period. • 
Similarly close par^lcls cannot be found in Attic work of the time. No 
other Atdc vase by the same painter is known to me, nor is the work of his 
Attic contemporaries very like. By way of contrast, compare our lion with 
an Attic lion of very slightly earlier date, the name-piece of Vlasto’s Lion 
Painter {BSA XXXV, pL 59 This shows many of the same stylizations 


* 1 SM no rcasoa eo d«pftn from Payne's daiine of 
Gorinthiaa vases; tee R, J. Hopper, BSA XLiV, 
169 ff.. 954 fT. Ilnujehtbe paaihlp fa bring down tbe 
beginning of Early (l^rinihian a Tew years, to f- 
€9^415, thus allowing more time tor the develop* 
ment (lueugh Lace Protocorinihiin and Trv«iiionb. 
^us does aor conflici wiih the nidmee of Selinus 
94; Hopptf, «p. eiL. 1 77 ft). Bui this is perKapa 
a vicious precisioo, suggeecing dealer accuracy than 
the evideoea allows. 


’ Mrs, Rarousou's kindness enables me Co illustrate 
in PLATE t 8 aoocher fine work of this paiater, che 
amphora, Athena ^^393> Van. She leHs me 
(hat among ihe other vases from Van in the Nacional 
Museum io Athens is another ampbora by the Lion 
Painter, io which, she believes, il^e Vla^to fragment 
belongs. Another work {oe perhaps another frument 
of one of (hose vases] is New York efi.ii.io (BuUAfftr^ 
Mus XXXIV, 99 r.: C. Alekander]. 
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as Corinthian Transitional lions; the curl of the nostril, the wrinldcs on the 
brow and upper jaw, the delicate curve round the mouth j note also the 
filling of incised rosette, of a type which becomes common at Corinth in 
the Transitional period (J^C, 31) and is the hall-mark of the subsequent 
period. But how different the style I The wrinkles arc real wrinkles, not 
decorative patterns; the eyes and teeth arc made for business; there is a 
liveliness lacking in the more conventional lions of most Corinthians of the 
time. 

Our bowl stands at the head of the Corinthianizing current which reached 
its flood in the second quarter of the sixth century.® This current docs not 
set firm until the sixth century, The great painters of the late seventh 
century, the Nessos Painter and his colleagues whose works are known from 
the Van find, hold strongly to the Protoattic tradition. Comparisons may 
be made between Attic and Corinthian work of the last quarter of the seventh 
century, and more or less Corinthian influence observed in many Atdc 
works. But nothing at this time even approaches our bowl in its degree of 
Corinthianizing. Payne has called the Peiraieus amphora ® ‘ an attempt 
to transfer Protocorinthian technique and style to an Attic vase but it is 
much more independent than the bowl. Many details of the drawing (e.g. 
disposition of the filling ornament and many of the forms: the horses with 
their wispy manes and loose jaws) are pure Attic; and though the broad 
outline of the style and some of the incised details and filling ornaments 
resemble Protocorinthian, the cock on the neck is very dose to Early Corinthian 
cocks-^'^ In other words, it is rdated not to one moment only of Corinthian 
vase-painting, but combines old-fashioned elements and others whose 
Corinthian parallels are of more recent date. The Corinthian influence in 
it is then not a matter of transference of style, but an eclectic imitation of some 
elements of the Corinthian style; and it may be that those elements which 
go back to Protocorinthian are not taken direct from Corinth, but come 
through the intermediary of some lost Attic painter, predecessor of the painter 
of our bowl.^' 

* Pot the iiKih-centiiry * Gormthi^Atiic ’ vasea tee 
H. R. W. Smith, 7 %e ffeareif(fJns,e$p«diUY B5&-3. 

* 1897, pll. rf. J.^. Co^. 

XXaV, 900 - 1 . Some of Coch’s criiktim of 

Payne it, I ibtnk, beside the mark; for if; aa I aiiempt 
to show below, the Peiraieus amphora is inftaCRced 
by, imitaiea both Late Pwoeorinlhian and 
Buly Corinthian, then, se as it ioiiiatn Late 
Pmtoeorinihlai^ it is imitating old^faihiooed works; 
aad this it not diapiot'ed by the wiitence at the tame 
period of Atiie paintere wbo do net invtate old- 
luhioned or any ether Corinthian works. 

GomiMre and eontrast fir, 90. 

Aaimilartime-la^ruiu ihrou^ Auico-Gorinthian 
jxLatioos. The Peiraieui amphora, a work ot c. 


690 1.0. (the Early Coriothiaa ehararier of the cock 
will net pennii an earlier date) recaUs Corinthian 
saaes of tome twenty yean earlier; our bowl, 
Gorinchio-Aitic work of c. 690 , has ita few Attic 
M tow era in (he deeade 60^590; the G Paiat^a 
work^ of 570-^, bean meet i‘*»ww hTftn<s» ia spirit 
and >n many details to Middle Corinthian 
(</. Kraiker, AM UX, to; H. R, W- Simth, 7 M 
nws/ afiS, c. tg; the cun in Bonn mectioned 

by Smitr I ii .VC, no. 997). In taking up new rubjeeu, 
aa well aa in some points of style, Attic painters are 
tec or twenty yean behind Cortfithian (d. A'C, 194). 
The slight reduction of Corinthian dates sunesietl 
by Hopper {B 5 ^ XLIV, ff.; cf. n. 6)v^uld 
shorten but not abolish ibis tinie*)ag; and other 
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The progress of Corinlhiaa influence in Attica may be seen in the group 
of vases from the Kcrameikos grave mentioned in AA 1931?, 195, by the 
KerameiJcos Painter.** There is some Corinthian influence here, without 
doubt; look at the boan on the mug and jug ihxd. figs. 4 and 5, the rays, 
band of sigmas, and rosettes on the former vase \ the incision on the legs of 
the panther is something like that on our lion. But the general Attic quality 
of the painter is beyond dispute; the Corinthianizing elements'are confined 
to a secondary place. This painter is important, as a close forerunner of the 
Gorgon Painter; compare their pairs of sphinxes and sirens, and their lotus 
and palmette chains. More fully Corinthianizing are the two bowls from 
Van, AM LX 11 , pis. 43 and 44;*^ but these, though ascribed by Mrs. 
tCarouzou to the early Sophilos, form a not very important part of his ancestry 
or of the main chain of transmission in Attica. 

The growth of feeling for Corinthian style in the late seventh century 
may well be seen in filling ornament. The variety and exuberance of 
Protoalcic omameni is already declinii^ in the Siren amphora {fiSA XXXV, 
pi. 60). Corinthian influence in the Nessos amphora and ^^cs of the time 
may be seen more clearly both in rosette-forms and in disposition of filling 
ornament; this is true also of such vases as the lion and leopard krater from 
Van,** which otherwise owes little to Corinthian. An especially instructive 
comparison is between two kotyle-kraters very close in style to one another, 
one in the Kcrameikos {AA 1934, 209, fig. 8), the other from Vourva (BSA 
XXXV, pi. 55 e). The latter has no other signs of Corinthian influence, 
and its subsidiary patterns repeat those of the earlier vase; but instead of 
hooks, diamonds, rosettes, S-spirals, herring-bone, there are only rosettes 
of a later, Transitional, Corinthian type, and worm-like lines. Elements of 
Proioattic decoration hardly survive the seventh century; a good late 
example is the olpc in London from Naukratis, JHS 1929, 253, fig. In 


cmptriMM between Aide nnd Corinthian, logethef 
with gTave>groupi and other compleMS of aasociated 
maieri U, show tOAt Corinihias dales cannot be much 
reduced So relation to Attic. The tin^^Iag be 

a tained as due to the naniral la; of (h« inuttior 
ind hU model, bvi >( may be ralher (hat (here 
were intermediaries whose worls have noi survived. 
This would also explain (he nature of (he imiiadon, 
deiailed and yet selective, (horoug;h*;oui; hut eon* 
sistent with a pirrc Attic spirit. 

*• See Beazley, Afrifrena XIII, 4^-4. The Krra- 
meihos vases must be later (ban Xublet placed (hem 
ID his prelunin^ report, and belon; to the early 
lixib century; in AA <034. KQbler makes this 
eorreetion. The style of the linre A A 1933, '97~^. 
hff. S, and of those not there iliucrated, confirms this 
view of the dale (Mr. R. J. H. lenkins has confirmed 
my Slew on tbii point, and, woUe allowing that the 
fi^e mi;ht be earlier than 600, is jnelin^ to date 
It in the following decade; gf. aJso V. H, Poulsen, 


^rMi Ofileeiions of At CaikUrg djptouk If, loy). 
But the sixth-century date is firmly euablUhed by the 
style orthepaintute; net only the likeness to the Gordon 
Painter’s esirly won, but also a comparison of the lion 
on the ju; with a BjU series of Attic lions ; he Is later than 
J/C, fig. 000, who belongs to the late seventh cstuiry. 

It B^ley. ffupma XlIJ. 40 (Psioter of A.M. del ; 
H. R.W.Santh, J* Honor 

E mts out to me that anothCT of the oarliest of three 
rinihlanmn; vasa, the aryballos from the Kera. 
meikos, AA I93f, so?, fig. 7, has some elements 10 
the drawing drived from the workshop of the Head- 
in-Air and Sphinx Painters. Tbii also is an exar^le 
of the time-lag discuaed above Hopper, sSA 
XLIV, 171,0.30. 

II 5ef. frm£7/4i. Mus~ iSZi'S. ft?* 8; AJA ros?, 

e 1. 6: AA 1940, 129-30. 0 (there asaihea by 

fn. Kamuaou to the Nessos Painter). 

I* Another early sixth-century example is the 
kotyle-kraier Munich 7409: see below p, 19B and n. 18, 
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5hap€ and style this is closely bound with the group to which the Gorgon 
Painter’s olpai belong. The Proto attic characteristics of this, the earliest 
of the group, should warn us against giving too much weight in its develop¬ 
ment to Corinthian influence. 



Fio- 3-— Arne Koryti-BCjiATBSL, Mukich 7409. 


Considering his quality, it is difficult to observe our painter’s influence 
in Athens- Direct descend eats are few. One is the kotyle-krater Munich 
7409, a bad work which combines divers elements (fio. 3).^* The shape is 
Attic j the back is decorated with the loops familiar in Protoattic, but 
now very old-fashioned.'® The sphinx has at first sight an Attic look, but 
docs not find exact parallels; its very low forehead is out of dale. The swan 
is comparable to our bird, for all its coarseness; its incision differs only in 
having two lines instead of one across the back of the head, and in the incision 
of the tail; the shape of the wing is the same, though ours is more carefully 

Pr&tOMr Betsley ioiroduced me to thu vue. *’ Cf, XXXV, 186,199. 

ui 4 Or. H. Diepolder kindl/ fup^ied inloniutioD ** They occur also on the cooiemporaiy bov*l io 

aod phoiofraplu. Leipzig, JlA 1923-4} 5a, no. 9. 
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feathered. The lion under the handle of the Munich vase is in some respects 
like ours, especially in the incision of body and legsj he has been con¬ 
taminated with a lion akin to the Polos Hons, and his face suggests something 
between Polos and a bad version of the Gorgon Painter. The animals of 
the lower frieze arc unimportant. The filling ornament is Corinthian, the 
rosettes those of Transitional vases; in tlus respect also the Munich vase is 
a descendent of our bowl. It must be as late as 590-80, as the lion shows, 


Fjo, 4.—Amc LcRANE, Athens 296. 

and the animals of the lower frieze agree with this date. Its painter has 
learnt (though not very much) from our master, and has also picked up 
something of later Corinthian influence and some elements of Attic tradition. 

Somc other works of the same time show the same influence in details: 
for instance, the goat under the handle of the lekanc Athens 296 (no. 4).^* 
It is a skinnier animal, but the head is like ours, notably the lines above the 
eyebrow, the beard, and the knobs on the horns. The lion next door is some¬ 
what like ours, especially in the incisions on shoulder and forelegs, but these 

•• AM LXII, fj. 45; ff/ifxris xrir, 45, op. 5 tnd pi 5. i (KX Paic««), 
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details arc not rare in Attic. For the stylization of the goat’s head compare 
the same painter's stand Athens 16183;*® fragment from Phar- 

salos signed by Sophilos-** 

The detailed resemblances between Sophilos' work and our bowl are 
few. It is dangerous to look for influence in more general points. There is 
nothing very individual about the arrangement of different animals in a 
frieze. One might be tempted to compare the beari^ of various animals, 
but such general resemblances need not be due to imitation, The works 
of other Corinthian painters of the period with the same spirit must have 
been well known in Attica. Indeed, it is possible that others, whether 
from the same workshop or not, followed our painter to Athens. This is 
favoured by the sl^htness of his provable direct influence. The works 
which might show his immediate influence have not been uncovered, or, 
if they have, are unknown to me; the vases already quoted are not very 
close. But none of the works of the late seventh century which show 
Corinthian influence is related to this bowl, so it seems that he did not have 
great influence in Attica. The hypothesis of a timedag might help to explain 
this. At the time of his transference from Corinth, the Protoatde tradition 
was still very strong. Twenty years or so later, when Corinthian influence 
was more widely received in Athens, there was a new style to follow. Our 
painter may have ceased working, died or returned to Corinth; or, cut off 
from his fellows in Corinth, he may have failed to develop. In that case, 
the progressive Attic painters would prefer up-to'date Corinthian masters 
to one who appeared to them behind the limes. 

Solon offered Athenian citizenship to immigrants who came to practice 
a trade.** It has often been supposed, and is likely enough, that among 
such immigrants were potters from Corinth. Though it is not possible to 
assert that we have any of their works, the relations between Attic and 
Corinthian painting in the early sixth century could hardly be explained 
without assuming import of potters as well as pots. This was no new thing 
in Solon’s time, for we now have an unnamed Corinthian painting a vase 
at Athens a generation earlier. It is worth noticing that he is a colleague 
of the man who, as much as any other, transformed Corinthian vase-painting 
into the Early Corinthian style. The Sphinx Painter was an enterprising, 
one would suspect essentially commercial, ardst, whose wares have a wide 
distribution.*® It is not surprising that one of his associates should make 

” ^ S 7 . 9; /. S. Kaieiuou. AM LXII, “ ?lg|. Stteft *4. 

*345 BwUy, HupfriaXlli, 45, n&. jo (KX Paiotei). “ In Corinih, >erachor«, Ac^t; Sicily {Megm 
A/(?B fteJ XXXni, 44,fig. i and Hyblaea. Gels}; Siniria aad Canbage: worka of 
pi. 6^ AM UCi!, pJ. 5a; Bcazley, Hfsptm XIII. ochcr aasMiam have been foxmd in lOiodea {AfC, 
50, no. 16. no. 40). 
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the move to Athens, He may not have been the first. The Nessos and 
Pciraieus Painters have, as Payne and Beazlcy have pointed out,®* elements 
derived from a Protocorinthian style which had gone out twenty yeais before 
their time. They were certainly not consciously archaizing, and more recent 
models were av^able. Perhaps they learnt from some painter who had 
himself learnt in a Protocorinthkn workshop, but had not absorbed the 
influences which had since changed the Corinthian style; that is, from some 
one whose connexions with Corinth were cut in the middle of the third 
quarter of the seventh century. But I do not wish to push the dmc-lag 
hypothesis too far, in de&ult of direct evidence which may at any time appear. 

Certainly in this period—with Late Protocorinthian, and the successors 
of the Kynosaiges Painter at Athens—Attic and Corinthian vase-painting 
begin to draw together. Most Middle Proto,attic follows a very different 
line from Protocorinthian {the Ram Jug Painter has more kinship with 
Protocorinthian than other Attic painters) and the Kynosaiges amphora 
is no excepdon. After Kynosarges must come Acropolis 367,*® which is 
somewhat like the Thermon metope AM 1914, pi. 13. But the general 
resemblance in this and other works of the period does not establish 
imitation on the part of Attic painters. In anotlier field, direct imitation 
of Protocorinthian work during this period is shown in the clay head of 
Aide manufacture and Protocorinthian style from the Acropolis, published 
by Jenkins.*^ In the political field, Kylon’s attempt at tyranny soon after 
640,®® with the support of his father-in-law Theagenes tyrant of Megara, 
may suggest that Athens was being drawn closer to the cities of the Isthmus. 

By the middle of the seventh century Attica had certainly recovered 
from the decline in the earlier part of the century,^® The complex grave- 
monuments of the Kerameikos and Vari show that the dead enjoyed a good 
deal of luxury. These remains, taken with what we know of Attica in the 
succeeding period, present a picture of a wealthy aristocratic society.*® Its 
wealth was not based on commerce and colonial enterprise, as was that of 

** BcMky. 10 9 .; Ftytve,/t'C, 346 T. und ue iriore etocly r^ted to Pdraleua and Neuos 

** BSA )tXXV, pi, 55 I, kardly by the fUm Jug than lo KynosargH, Coo k Tcmaiks ibe rewmblanc^ 
Painter, as J. M. Cook ftumests etl., 194), and later of his pieces from the gap with Tracutiional Corinthian, 

than the date which hu comparison implies. It but they seem to correrpond In time with later rather 
appears to me more advanc^ than the Kynceanes than earlier Tniuitional. 
amphora; the breadth of head, and the curs'e of the ** (/. Cook, rP. ett,, eot. 

top and back, eompare with ‘AMcemnon’ on tba ** Acropolis B16; Jenkins, ITeda&s, pi. and 
fiagment BSA XXXV. ^.54/ ^ea« two, and the pp. s^t. 

work of Gebauer's * FnuenmaJer* (CKd Beiiiii Z, For an Attic terracotta bead ef <. Coo tvbich lias 
p. 7) I suppose to be a little earlier than the lion very close Coriathlan relations, see Mr^fria VI. 378, 
Painter (aee above, p. 195 and a. 7). The vases whkh 44; Poulsen, Froce Coileauru kJ iA* Nf 

Cook puts into the gap between Kynosarges and II, 107 87 IT.). 

Nessoa, as he sa^, do not (til it; accepting the date ** For tbe date see F. B. Adcoek, CAH IV, 37.66x ; 
f. 640 for the Kynourges amphora (Cook, at-, F.Jaroliy, duku, 18S It, s;i. n. 019. 

201: D. Burr, Jltsperia II, 636K (be gap must cot'er ** For (he evidence ibr this dedmoaeeFSdXXX\TI, 
more than iweoty yaara, ana the vases kvhich Cook 83 ft. 

puts into it belong to the second half of this period, ** Hee G. hf. A. Richter, MftiMusSttdV, so IT. 
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Corinth. The products of Attic potters are contrasted with Protocorinihian 
vases in their distribution and also in thdr size and purpose. Many of 
the finest Protoattic vases were made for funerary use; nearly ail of them ace 
large vases, not of everyday use,** It may not be too fanciful to see in the 
contrast between the large pieces of splendid grave-fumicurc and the second- 
rate little vases of everyday use the germ of that division between rich and 
poor which became so acute by Solon’s time. 

However that may be, the fact that a Corinthian vase-painter worked 
at Athens a generation before Solon’s legislation, coupled with the increasing 
signs of Corinthian influence in Attic vase-painting of the time (influence 
which may be partly due to the establishment at Athens of other Corinthians), 
should have some bearing on the state of Attica in Solon’s time. It would 
take too long, and draw us too far from the bowl which is my starting-point, 
to examine the complex problems of Solonian economics ; but the appearance 
of a Corinthian at Athens is one further chain in the argument, which the 
evidence of Attic vases, their style and distribution, strongly reinforces, that 
the distress which Solon had to relieve was due not solely to poverty, but to 
economic growing pains. 

T. J. Dutjbabin 

r M. CooK fit; S04. Sicily &nd Sgypi, Bui few orihem are older chui the 

** uonuast ihe funerary amphorae with (he plain la$l quarter the <even(h century, when, perhaps, 
vaaes in vduch oil was e x poriw (R. 5 . Voung. Zuir export of oil began to develop. 

(TaoANne GtoMS, (79, aio). TheM range u far as 



EXCAVATIONS AT MYCENAE, J939 

(plates 19-25) 

Introduction 

The following is the first instalment of the report of the excavations at 
Mycenae in the summer of 1939, undertaken by an expedition, largely from 
Cambridge, under the aegis of the British School at Athens. A preliminary 
account of the main results appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies for 1939, 
210 ff. The following students of the British School at Athens took part in 
the work at Mycenae: Miss Helen Thomas and Miss Vronwy Fisher of Girton 
College, Mr. F. H. Siubbings, Fellow of Emmanuel College, and Mr. Arnold 
Silcock, F-R.I.B.A. Other members of the expedition who undertook various 
parts of the work were Mrs. Alan Wacc, Mr. Joseph Last, Mr. Michael Fuller 
and Mr. Colin Kraay of Oxford, and Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Gocthert of Berlin. 
Miss Elizabeth Wace was actively present throughout. Orestes Basis was 
foreman and loannis Katsarakis was mender. The expedition was much 
indebted to the American School at Athens for allowing Mr. Wulf Schafer to 
come to do the surveying and for the loan of equipment and other help. 
Mr. Gerald Young, Director of the British School, and Mr. T. J. Dunbabia, 
Assistant-Blrector, assisted in many ways. The Greek Government, which 
afforded us every facility, was represented by the Ephor of Aigolis, who with 
the local police authorities smoothed all problems. 

This report was written in the spring and summer of 1940 in Athens from 
my notes and from those of Miss Fisher, and was checked over at Mycenae in 
August 1940- Since then Mr. M. S. F. Hood, Student of the British School at 
Athens, has read over the manuscript on the site at Mycenae and in the 
museum at Nauplia in the late summer of 1948. To him are due many 
corrections and observations, especially on the pottery. The manuscript was 
revised by my wife and myself at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton 
in the autumn term of 1948, when several additions were made. The whole 
has subsequently been further revised and edited by Mr. F. H. Stubbings, 
who also prepared the plans, on the basis of Mr. Schafer’s survey. 

It has proved impossible to make the report as complete as was at one 
time hoped. The small finds which were deposited in the National Museum 
at Athens are not yet available for study and therefore cannot be described or 
illustrated here. Many of the vases have been identified by Mr, Hood in the 
Nauplia Museum, but several could not be found, and the reader will note that 
many details are in consequence missing. This is due to the evacuation of 
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the museum during the war and to the loss of the stratigraphic record of the 
Mycenae excavations when the basement room of the old museum at Nauplia, 
in which it was kept, was converted into an air-raid shelter- It is hoped to 
supplement this report by a later one including the small objects and any 
others of the vases which may subsequently be recovered at Nauplia. It has 
not, however, been thought worth while to delay publication any longer. 
Further reports on the other areas excavated in 1939 are in preparation and 
it is hoped that they will appear in later volumes of this Annuai. A brief 
account of all these finds is included in my general book on Mycenae, pub¬ 
lished by the Princeton University Press in 1949. 

A, J, B, Wacs 

I. The Prehistoric Cemetery 

During the excavations of 1920-23 at Mycenae particular attention was 
paid to the area of the Royal Shaft Graves and the Grave Circle in the hope 
of tracing the course of their history. From an exhaustive review of the 
evidence, both that previously available and that derived from those excava¬ 
tions, it appeared that the Shaft Graves formed part of a prehistoric cemetery 
which had been in use since Middle Helladic times and therefore preceded the 
building of the Lion Gate and Cyclopean walls, the Granary, the Grave 
Circle, and the houses immediately to the south of the latter. There is no 
need to repeat or even to summarise here the details of the conclusions, for 
they, together with the archaeolc^ical evidence on which they arc based, are 
given in full in the report of the excavations of 1920-23.^ The whole space 
occupied by the fortifications and buildings just mentioned (see the plan 
Fig. i) is marked by the presence of soft rock in which the Shaft Graves were 
dug. On the east this area is bounded by a line drawn from the east side of 
the Lion Gate and under the Ramp to the east side of the Ramp House- 
Eastwards of this line rises the slope of hard limestone of which most of the 
Citadel is composed.* Westwards the hill slopes downwards, and wherever 
the rock has been exposed, either within or without the Cyclopean wails, it 
is the same soft rock as that of the Shaft Graves. The dividing line bet\vecn 
the soft rock and the hard limestone can be seen outside the Lion Gate at the 
foot of that sector of the Citadel wall which runs from the cast side of the Lion 
Gate northwards to the northwest angle of the enceinte and is constructed in 
ashlar work in conglomerate.* As pointed out in the report of our earlier 
excavations this is the nearest area to the summit of the Citadel where it was 
possible to dig out graves in the rock. A similar but much smaller area, just 
outside the Postern Gate, was explored in 1939 and several rock cuttings, 

> BSA XXV, toj fF, 
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probably plundered graves, were found, but the pottery in them was mostly 
Hellenistic. Only a little Mycenaean ware (L.H. Ill) was found. 

Within the Citadel walls the evidence for the existence of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery comprises the following graves or groups of graves (indicated by 
corresponding letters on the plan, Fio. x): 

A. The six Shaft Graves themselves, which axe obviously one group and 

the last resting-places of the members of a royal family.^ 

B. The skeletons of men found by Schliemann on the slope of the vock 

by what he called the mouth of At Third Shaft Grave. With 
these he says he found five Middle Helladic vases. * It is sometimes 
thought that these skeletons and vases come from M-H. graves which 
were destroyed when the Third Shaft Grave was dug.^ It seems 
more likely, however, that these burials were intact when Schliemann 
found them. The vases were unbroken and Schliemann implies 
that the skeletons were complete, although the bones and skulls 
were so much perished that the skulls could not be extracted entire. 
Had the bones and skulls Iain in disorder, so acute an observer as 
Schliemann would certainly have noticed the circumstance. 

C. The four graves found by Stamatakis in the eastern part of the 

Grave Circle.* 

D. The plundered Shaft Grave, probably of L.H. II date, found 
underneath the floor of the east basement of the Granary in 1920.’ 
Since the gold discs, which probably once adorned a dress, suggest 
that there was a woman buried in this grave, and the pieces of 
boar's tusk from a helmet suggest a man, it may have been the 
grave of a husband and wife of a noble family. 

E. The three certain M.H, graves found beneath the Ramp House,® 

and the three possible graves beneath the same ho\jse.* The latter 
are shallow rock cuttings under the north wall of the megaron of 
that house. They were found empty, but may well be graves 
which had been disturbed when the house was built. 

F. The Middle Helladic grave underneath the east room of the South 

House. 

G- Outside the Grave Circle between Shaft Grave VI and the West 
Basement of the Granary there was apparently another rock-cut 


* Karo, SchschtgrihfT, i ft. 

* SdaliemHAn. Mjmae, tSafT. Th«re are really 

only tour vases, Karo, op- at., t6, S3, dm. : 57-160. 
In the hfaiional Museum ai Athens there are two other 
unbroLeo Middle Helladic vises fioTn 8chlietruum*s 
otcaviiiona (nos. siio and 1305) which may well 
have eome frem MJt. graves; Waee, 6:. 


note 5. 

* ^ro, 9 fi. fU., 16. 

* TVnmia^Manalt, MjefTtuai Agt, 07. 

* 53^4 XXV, 55 ff. 

* W,4XXV, 76,118. 

* BSA XXV, 78. 

>« BSA XXV, 94, 
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grave. The rock seems to be cut vertically for a depth of about 
1*25-1*40 m. where there is a levelled space. There are traces of 
stone walling on three sides. This was first explored by Tsountas, 
then by us in 1920, and in 1948 by Dr. Papademetriou, Owing to 
these successive disturbances it is now difficult to be sure about the 
shape of this probable grave. 

In addition Tsountas noted several shallow rock cuttings to the south 
of the Grave Circle which may be, as he suggested, graves that had been 
disturbed when the houses were built over this part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery. 

Further the Golden Treasure found by Schliemann’s surveyor close to the 
northwest comer of the Ramp House lay according to his report in what 
appeared to be a Shaft Grave which had been disturbed.^* In view of what 
we now know, that this whole area had been a prehistoric cemetery, it is 
extremely likely that this treasure was part of the contents of a grave. The 
other view that it is a cache of plunder looted from graves in this cemetery 
seems, to me at least, less probable. Schlicmann’s plan and description 
incline me to the belief that there was once here a rich shaft grave which 
was partly ruined and plundered when the Ramp House was built.The 
treasure has now at last been adequately published by Miss Helen Thomas who 
has fully discussed the whole problem.'^ 

Again in the space at the foot of the supporting wall of the ring of 
slabs of the Grave Circle on the west there is an artificial cutting in the 
rock now filled with small stones as a bedding for the base of the Cyclopean 
wall.'® This cutting might concrivably be that of a grave which was 
discovered and destroyed when the wall was being built. 

It will be observed that the graves in this part of the Prehistoric Cemetery 
now within the Cyclopean walls range in date from Middle Helladic, as shown 
by those below the Ramp and South Houses and those found by Schliemann 
near the Third Shaft Grave, through Late Helladic I, the Shaft Graves 
themselves, to Late Helladic II, the Shaft Grave below the Granary. No 
L.H. Ill graves have yet been discovered in this part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery- 

In conversation with me Tsountas often expressed his conviction that the 
Prehistoric Cemetery would be found to have extended outside the Lion 
Gate and the Cyclopean walls, that is to say to the north and west of the 
Grave Circle- When the excavations of 1920-23 showed definitely that the 

Tmumu-Maimii, Affc . 11^. 

Schlionann. Mjicenat, 350 n.. pi. G. 

•* BSAXXV, 119. 
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Lion Gate and Cyclopean walls had been built long after the Shaft Graves 
were dug and that, after the Royal Shaft Graves had been enclosed as a sacred 
area, the rest of the cemetery round them' had been given over to building 
purposes, this conviction ofTsountas seemed more than ever likely to prove 
correct. 

In the report of the excavations of 1920--23 the belief was expressed that 
the Prehistoric Cemetery extended outside the Cyclopean walls to the west>® 
This opinion was shared by Karo.^’ Further study of the problem made rne 
feel sure that exploration of the area immediately outside the Lion Gate to the 
west and north would result in the discovery of more graves belonging to the 
Prehistoric Cemetery. Accordingly the testing of this opinion was one of the 
main objectives of the excavations of i 9 S 9 * 

Just below the Lion Gate to the northwest Tsountas had cleared a small 
space round some later walls and revealed the surface of the soft rock not far 
below them. He never published any report of this work, and since the rock 
showed clearly we naturally chose this area as a suitable place where the rock 
could be examined carefully and in detail During the exploration of this 
region and the parts immediately adjacent to it to the north and south we 
found fifteen graves, all cut in the soft rock, and as they are the earliest remains 
discovered in this area it will be convenient to begin with them, and then 
proceed to trace the subsequent history of this part of the Prehistoric Cemetery 
from a study of the walls and pottery and other relics found in the course of 
our excavations. 

The following is a list of the graves, and the description of each is accom¬ 
panied by a brief catalogue of its contents. All the graves will be found 
marked on the plan (Fio. 2) by Roman figures I to XV. 

I. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. r6om., W. i *00-1 *10 m., D. o*6o m, 
The covering slabs were missing. The grave had been disturbed 
and its original contents had been removed. There were no human 
bones in it. The presence of sand and strata of muddy earth in it 
gave the impression that the grave had been cleared and left open, 
and had then been refilled by earth and sand trickling and washing 
into it during rain storms. In the earth were an iron nail, a piece 
of modem china, some Hellenistic sherds and a few miscellaneous 
1 M.H, (Minyan and Matfpaintcd), and L.H. 11 (one Ephyraean), 
and L.H. Ill sherds. TTic presence of the iron nail and of the 
china suggests that the grave may have been found by Tsountas 
and cleared by him and then left open to the weather. 


*' £A 4 XXV, tit. 
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II. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. Di- i*oo m,, D. o*6o m. 

The covering slabs were missing. The grave had been dis¬ 
turbed and its original contents had been damaged and partly 
removed. A few fragments of human bones were found and 
several examples, all much broken, of Middle HcUadic pottery. 
The more important pieces arc catalogued below (nos. i-j). Of 
the other seven fragments four were of Grey Minyan ware. 

Finds 

{XoU^Tht four-6gur« numbers io the left-hand margin are the inventory-numbers in 
the Nauplia Museum. '%e numbers in brackets are those of the excavators* inventory.) 

PoUgry 

3981 !. Jug, handle and neck broken off and missing. There is a hole through the side 

{198) above the stump of the handle, perhaps for the insert!^ of the upper end of the 

handle,^* or possibly for suspension. H. 0*14 m., greatest Di. 0 135 m., Di. of 
base o<os m. 

The clay is pink, covered with a slip of pale buff with a greenish tinge and 
a slight polish. The original shape of the jug is hard to determine; it seems 
reminiscent of the late £.H. ‘ tankard,’^* but for an example of similar fabric 
we may compare a M.H. jug from the Ai®ve Heraeum.l* Yellow Minyan, 
M.H. (Pl. 20. t.) 

2. Goblet, fragment, showing part of the body and the lower root of the hsindle. 

H. 0*178 m., W. 0*198 m. 

This is a fr ag ment of a Grey Minyan goblet like the examples from 
Korakou and Eutresis.*’ The clay is grey and has a well polished slip ctf the 
same colour. M.H. (Pl. 20. 4.) 

3. Goblet or bowl, fragment from rim. H. 0*175 m., W. 0*15 m. 

The biscuit is red and is covered with a black highly burnished slip. The 
rim is horiaontal ** and sug^ts a metal prototype, ^ow the rim on the 
body are two raised metallic lines. This U undoubtedly a piece of a goblet or 
bowl of the so-called Arrive Minyan ware of M.H. dat^ whick Is, however, better 
called Black Burnished tVare and regarded as a version of the Red Burnished 
Ware,” M.H- (Pl-20-3.) 

III. Grave, shaft, rock-cut, regular. L. 1*00 m., W. 0'65“-0'70 m., 
D. 0*85 m. (Pu. 19 (a), 21 (b).) 

This is a well-cut shaft grave- All along the four sides at the 
top there was a rock-cut ledge obviously for the insertion of the 
covering slabs which are missing.*® On the north and west where 
the rock slopes away there is little if any ledge. In any case on 
these two sides the present state of the rock docs not allow any 
accuracy in measurement, but what ledge there was was certainly 

'* For thh method of auechiDg bandies^. Goldaan, ** Ble^en, KoraAfu, 17, fif . eg : i, a, 4, 

£b(reu, 190 and xS#. ** Tor examples Trom Argos see BCH XXX (1906), 

’* E.f., from Gonia, Blegeo, Xetfokou : >, fig. 1:, IS end (ip. 9, i o. 

■* Blegen, Aesmv, fi^. 7$ 00, teoa. ** At IWymna Grave XVT 7 , which was Middle 

*' Bief^n. Xorakm, 15, fif. so. Hetladic, had a roel^cui ledge along the sides ai the 

” Goldmao, £kren/, 133 ft., ftp. 183-5. lap; 41. 
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shallow and slight. On the south and east sides, where the rock 
rises, the ledge is plainly cut. On the east it is o*30-0*40 m. deep 
and 0*20-0*25 m, wide and on the south it is o*i5-0'25 m. deep and 
0*15 m. wide. The manner in which this shaft was cut down into 
the sloping surface of the rock closely resembles the manner in 
which the Second and Fifth of the Royal Shaft Graves were cut 
down into the rock. This grave had been disturbed, but seven 
unbroken vases and some small objects were found in it, which are 
without doubt part of its original contents {Pl. 21 (b)). 

Just below the top of the rock, almost in the very centre of the 
tomb, was a fragment of sheet gold (no. 8). As the excavation 
proceeded downwards some, animal bones and M.H. sherds 
(mostly Grey Minyan) were found at about 0*30 m. below the 
rock edge. At about 0*75 m. from the top three beads (one of 
amber, and one each of blue paste and amethyst) were found 
(nos. 10, 12,13) and at this level along the west side of the tomb 
appeared the tops of a row of seven intact vases (nos. 1—7) undis¬ 
turbed and is situ. Jxjst to the east of vase ao. 3 were found lying 
almost on the rock floor five gold ornaments (no. 9) and four 
beads, two of amethyst (no. 12) one of blue paste (no. 10) and one 
of gold (no. ii). These with the vases, and the beads found at a 
higher level, presumably belong to the original contents of the tomb, 
for the vases had every appearance of being quite undisturbed and 
at the same level towards the south end of the grave were one or 
two fragments of human bones. Probably the grave was dis¬ 
covered when, after the Lion Gate and adjoining bastion and walls 
were built, this area was occupied by small L.H. Ill buildings. 
The covering slabs were removed and the plunderers dug out the 
skeleton and robbed it of most of its ornaments. The vases had no 
value for them and were left. The beads and ornaments found 
were overlooked or dropped by them. 

Finds 
A. Pollfty 

, Cup, or small bowl, with plastic duck’s head on rim and a imaJl tail-like projection 
on opposite side acting as a sMuC; between them on one side is a v'orticai 
ribb^ handle. Di. 0*09 tn., ‘t)i. of base 0*038 m., H. (with duck’s head) 
o*o8 m. 

Clay buff, with a smooth bulT slip. It is roughly painted with thiee bands 
of strealry black-brown paint above the base and an inverted wave pattern at 
the rim; the handle is barred; the duck’s neck is fringed and looped, its bill is 
barred, and its eyes bulge. L.H. 1 . (Pl. fir (a), 4.) 
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There seems to be no exact parallel for this vase, though small hand*made 
askoi in the shape of a duck are not uncommon in L.H. III. Apart Jrom the 
duck’s head and tail, the cup is of recognised L.H. I type (Funimark sa i).** 
Goblet, one bigh'Swung veruc^ ribbon handle. Di. O’OO m., Di. ofbase 0*045 is., 
of bowl 0*095 m-f H. vdth handle 0*1 13 m., H. of bow! o*c^r m. 

It has a smooth light buff sUp. The paint shades from red to red-brown. 
The foot and handle are painted in solid colour; round the lower part of the 
bowl are Cwo plain bands and above an UiN^eitcd wave pattern e^ed with a 
wa*^ line; ^e run is painted inside and out. L.H. I. (Pl. fti (^,5.} 

'!^he shape (Furumark 970) is characteristic of L.H. I, and in a more rehiied 
variety, of L.H. II. Nos. 4 and 5 below are similar. The decoration U closely 
similar Co that on a jug from Korakou.^ 

3. Askos, loop handle from top of body to middle of spout. H. 0*065 ^*< 0*085 ™* 

It has a smooch slip, light buff in colour. The paint is black-brown and 
streaky. A band rougnly painted surrounds the base, and round the centre of 
the body are cwo more. Cte the shoulder is a simple running with small 
dots, one or two in each ande, above and below the tangents. The handle has 
a rough line of paint and the spout is painted in solid colour inside and out. 
L.H. I. (Pl. 21 (a), 6 .) 

L.H. 1 examples of this shape are (ew. The nearest parallels ere from 
chamber tombs at Mycenae ** and Demeirias.^^ Of these, one of the Mycenae 
examples has an argonaut panern on it, chat from Demeertas the double 
axe. Ail three are perhaps rather later than the present vase, the spiral 
decoration of which is best compared with that on s^uat one-handled ju^ of 
similar datc.*^ 

4. Goblet, one hlgh-swuog handle. H. vnth handle o*t 16 m., D). o opa zn., Bt. of 

base 0*043 <^9 ^* of ImwI 0*09 m. Dimension of bowl at greatest width 0*097 m. 

There is a smooth slip, buff in colour. The paint is black-brown, streaky 
and rather *wora. On the edge of the base Is a band, and on the underneath of 
the base another band. A thick band encircles the stem and three chin bands 
the lower p^t of the bowl. There is an inverted wave ratcem directly below 
the rim wlikh is painted in solid colour in and out. The handle is barred. 
L.H. I. (Pl. 21 (a), 7.) Compare nos. 2 and 6. 

5. Feeding-bowl, one mgh basket handle and a short bridged spout. H. without 

handie 0*09 zn., H. with handle 0*24 m., Di. o iom., Di. m mouth o*o65h3<070zd. 
Di. ofbase 0*045 m. 

There is a sUp, deep buif in colour, and the paint b brownish black. The 
base is painted in solia colour. The body shows a design of four flower-buds 
with groups of three chin leaves between them, all waving in die breeze. Above 
each flcwer*bud is a double wavy line. The spout, neck and handle are painted 
in solid colour, but the paint on the handle is worn. L. H. l-H. (Pl. 21 (a), i.) 

The shape (Fununark 13d) is rare, chough a development of it (Furumark 
159) is common in L.H. 111 . There seem to be only two closely sizrular vases 
^own, from graves at Korakou^* and Eleusls.** Perhaps the shap< was designed 
specifically for funerary use. 

6. Goblet; one high-swung handle. H. without handle 0*070 m., H. with handle 

0*0^ m., Di. 0*075 nt*> T>j. ofbase 0*04 m. 

There is a smooth buff slip and the paint is black-brown and streal^. There 
is a band round the base and another round the stem, and three thin bands 


** Pottey. fig. 15, Eoc,, Blegeo, no. 4 

fig, 65$, no. 489: Mylooaa, TTpoVropKfi 


pp#rt ‘S?*^ Jb;. 

joe, no. $60. 

Op. eii., &g. 1$. EisK., Bkgen, Pruynsa. fv. t to, 

no. 215; >v»c«, ca. n- 

** Blegen, Kerokm, fig. 66. 

» AVtce, a. renii.i^.XXVII.no.to; pI.XLVIII, 


»• ^ XIV, pi. XI, J. 

** E.g., Biega. Pn^ynna, figs. top nght, and 
659, so. 344. 

** Blnw, K9tak0i, fig, 73 , L.H. II, 

•• MyTonas, ITpdfl^Ktl 1*9 fig, to8, loft, 

L.H. If. 
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round tht lower pan of the body. The rim is painted inside and out in solid 
colour and dinedy below on the outside is a running line of anal! loops with a 
doc in the centre of each. This is a M.H. pattern. There are diagonal bars 
on the handle. The paint is poor and worn. L-H. I. (Pl. a i (a), 2.) Com¬ 
pare nos. 2 and 4. 

3982 7. Jug, small, with cutaway neck and loop handle. H. 0*053 ^ ®*®55 

(242) There is a smooth buifsUp and tKe paint is brown. There is a band round 

the base and two bands round the middle of the body. There is a simple running 
spiral on the shoulder The neck is painted inside and out in solid colour and $0 
is the handle, the paint of which is rather worn. L.H. I. (Pl. ai 3.) 

The shape preserves M.H. traditions, but is known in LJf. I from 
and elsewhere.'* For the decoration compare the askos, no- 3 above- 

B. MisetUewouf ObJfeU 

8. Gold, sheet, frapnent. L. 0 015 xn. 

9. Ornaments, ^Id, beehive shape, five. H. 0 007 m., Di. 0 017 m. These are 

hollow and conical, and much resemble bee skeps in shape and appearance, 
because of the raised spiral rir^ round them. They are the gold prototypes of 
a well known Mycenaean ornament which has hitherto been found omy in 
glass, as in examples from Mycenae,** Dimeni,** Mcnidi,*’ Spata,** and else¬ 
where. , All of these are probably of L.H. III date. One of the steatite moulds 
from Mycenae ** shows a mould for making this type of ornament, probably in 
glass or paste. 

10. Beads, paste, blue, two. H. 0*006 m., Di. 0*00$ m. These are of plain spherical 
shape. 

n. Bead, gold, one. H. 0*002 xn., Di. o*OQ2 m. This is hollow and made of two 
convex pieces of gold soldered together, and is of i^lain spherical shape. 

12. Beads, amethyst, three. H. 0*005 ™*> 0*007 ™* These are of a plain spheroid 

. shape. 

13, Bead, amber, fragment only. H. 0*004 ^* This Is too much broken and decayed 

for the shape >0 be detennined. 

IV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. i*io m., W. 0*60-0*70 m., D. 0*15— 
0*20 m. 

This grave had been disturbed and its covering slabs and all its 
original contents had been removed. Nothing was found in it 
and so presumably it had been found and cleared either in 
Hellenistic times or more probably by Tsountas. 

V. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0*95 m., W. 0*40 m., D, 015—0 20 m. 

(Pl. 19 (a).) 

Although no covering slabs were found over it, the grave was 
undisturbed. In it there lay, in the contracted attitude on its 
left side with the head to the west, the skeleton of a child, perhaps 
about ten years old. In front of the lower part of the body just 
above the knees lay a vase (no. i). 

** Good erunpUt m Bkgra, figs. 66 (righO Lollbg, KuMlgrai bei Afemtfi, IV, 14, 

airfwfrighi). •• tfC^^ 78 ,T 5 . W 6. 

ScclJemaim, ifyeew, 109, fig. 164. ** Schlinoann, 109, (ig. 163. 

** AM 1S86, 440, QO. 5. 
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Finds 

PoUay 

3973 1 • Cup, hand made, with a single high swung loop handle. H. vdth handle o>i i m., 

(344) without handle o ofis m., X>i. 0 09 m,, vi. Hm 0 085 m., Di. of base 0 04 m. 

(Pl. so, s.) 

The clay is coarse and grey-brovm in colour and the vase is unslippcd. 
M.H. There are similar vases from Asine.*® 

VI. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 170 m., W. 0-035 

Thcre were no covering slabs and the grave had been disturbed 
and robbed of its original contents- In the earth in it there were 
no human bones and only a few L.H. Ill and Hellenistic sherds of 
no importance. Probably the tomb was found and cleared when 
Wall A, which is built dong its south side, was constructed in 
L.H. Ill times. 

VII. Grave, rock-cut, irr^ular. L. 0*70 m., W. o*35-0‘46 m., D., 
0-35 m. 

This was a very small grave dug in the soft red rock, and was 
covered with one rather small rough stone. It contained the 
skeleton of a young child (about six yeais old) buried in the con¬ 
tracted attitude, lying on its left side with the head to the north- 
There were no vases, beads or other funeral offerings nor any 
sherds in the grave. 

Close to this grave and under the wall (Wall B in Fio. 2) 
immediately to the east of it wc found the greater part of a Yellow 
Minyan bowl (Pl. 20, 5). This may once have stood above the 
grave according to the practice noted by Blegcn at the Argive 
Heracum, 

VIII. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0*80 m., W. 0*45 m., D- 0*40- 
0-45 m. 

This grave lies between Graves III and V (see Pl. 19 (a)). It 
had one covering slab (0*70 x 0 30 m.) with a smaller stone above 
the southwest comer of the grave. There was a rough ledge round 
the edge for the adjustment of the covering slab. On the north 
side it is o o 6 - 0 'XO m. wide and 0'i5-o*20 m. deep. At the east 
end it is about o*o6-o ro m. wide and about 0*25 m. or even more 
deep, since the rock here between it and Grave V is broken away. 
On the south and west, where the rock slopes down, a tme ledge b 
not now discernible. 

In the grave lay the skeleton of a young child in the contracted 

** FrM)0*PcrBOn, Ajiu, aSj, fig. 194, 9-4. 


** Blcgeo, Pwjime, 37 f. 
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attitude with the head to the west. The bores were very much 
decayed and it was not possible to determine on which side the 
skeleton had lain. Probably the child was not more than three 
years old. Round the neck was a necklace of gold and amber 
beads (nos. 2, 3) and below the body lay the fragments of the 
broken Ephyraean goblet (no. r). The grave is thus certainly of 
L-H. II date. 

Finds 

A, PolUfy 

I. Goblet, fragrnenujy m three pieces and incomplete. H. of lai^est piece 0*13 m. 
The clay is mnki^ buff in colour and the biscuit has a well polished slip of a 
bufF tone. The paint is red. These undoubtedly come from an £ph>^ean 
goblet similar to those from Korakou and elsewhere.** On rwo of the frag¬ 
ments part of the rim is preserved, sind they show part of the conventionalised 
argonaut design with which the goblet was decorated. The third piece is from 
the lower part of the body on the same side as the smaller fragment and has 
also part of the design on it. L.H. il. (Pi. S3, 9-11.) 

* B. MisulUuuous OhjeeU 

s. Beads, gold, ten. Di. o>oof m., H. 0 005 m. The beads are hollow and made of 
two convex pieces of gold soldered together. This is easily observed because 
one bead has come apart. The beads are pierced for threading through the 
centre of each convex piece. They are spherical and have vertical grooves. 

3. Beads, amber, seven. These are so much decayed that their shapes and sizes 
cannot be determined with any certainty. All of them were pierced for 
threading. 

IX. Grave, rock-cut, regular. L. i *00 m., W. 075 m., D- 0*50—o*6o m. 

The grave had been disturbed and its contents removed and 
there were no covering slabs. When the disturbance took place is 
uncertain, possibly in Hellenistic times, because the grave was 
largely filled with stones and late tiles. In the earth w'as a 
camelian bead (no. i) which may perhaps be the sole survivor of 
its ordinal contents. The only sherd worth mention is a fragment 
from a dark grey Minyan goblet (Pl. 23, 12). 

Finds 

MiscelloMoas Objects ' 

j. Bead, carnelian. Di. 0 004 m., H. 0 004 m. The bead U of a plain spherical 
shape and of good red carnelian, possibly E^ptian in origin. 

X. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. 0*85 m., W. 0*45 m., D. at E. end 
0 50 m., atW- end 0*15 m. 

There were no covering slabs and the upper part of the grave 


** Blegen. Kmkcv, p|, VI. t and fi;. S76, no. 435. 
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had been di$turbcd when the north-south Mycenaean wall was 
built to its west. (There is now a gap in this wall between the 
T-picce and the long piece to the sou A.) In the upper earth at 
the east end and under a heap of stones lay the fragments of two 
vases (nos. i> 2). These, which were incomplete, may have 
belonged to the original contents of the grave and have been placed 
above or perhaps by the side of the body. In the grave lay the 
skeleton of a child lying in the contracted attitude on its right 
side with the head to the east. With it was a paste bead (no. 3). 
It would appear that the grave was disturbed when the L.H. Ill 
occupation of the area began, and the stones at the east end were 
perhaps thrown in £0 level the ground. 

Finds 
A. Poiitry 

I. Alabastron, Iragm^ntary and incomplete, sue pieces which may perhaps belong 
to more chao one va&e. L. of largest piece 0*16 W. 0*14 m., Di. not 
ascertainable. 

The day is pink and covered with a smooth buff slip. The paint is a chick 
rich black. On the side is a wave pattern rising to a high crest between the 
handles. A Hoe of dots follows the Mge of the wave and there are two lines of 
dots below the neck and rim which arc painted in solid colour. A narrow 
band surrounds the base, which bears the wheel pattern. These are un¬ 
doubtedly pieces of an aJabastion of typical L.H. II style and fabric similar 
to examples friwn the Kalkani Cemetery and risewhere.** L.H. II. 
(Pl. dft (a), excluding sherd at tw right.) 

0. Goblet, A^gmeniary, one piece. L. 0*15 m.| W. 0*06 m. The pink biscuit is 
covered with a buff slip well smoothed, and die paint is a brown-black. This is 
part of the body and one handle of a goblet similar in shape to Grave III, 
no. 4 (Pl. 8 1 (a), 7), with either one or two higb<wung handles. The whole vase, 
body and haa^ l^th, was decorated with the stipple pattern and the handle 
also has broad oblique ban. For the shape and style vases from the Kalkani 
and Argivc Heraeum cemeteries may be compared. L.H. 11 . (Pl. as (a), 
top right.) 

B. Mis 64 llcnMus 

3. Bead, paste, blue. L. 0*006 m., Th. 0*003 i^* This is of a plain oval form and 
pierced lengthwise. 


XI. Grave, d&t. L. 0*56 m., W, 0*44111-, D. 0*32 m. (Pl. 19 (b).) 

There were no covering slabs; they were probably removed 
when the L.H. Ill drain (C on plan) was cut along the north side 
of the grave and the L.H. Ill hard day floor laid above. At each 
end, north and south, was one single vertical slaband each side, 
eakt and west, consisted of one large and one small slab. In it were 

** Wace, Cft. Tmis, pi. XXVII. lomb 535, ». 2. Shape: Wsce, Ch. Tmhy pl- XXXIV, t6, 17. 

cy. other a 9 (. in lUs pl. and pl. XLIII. Deegntiea : iM. ^. !, 40^ BI«gea, 6g. 6S9. 

** Blejei, fig. for euiople. 
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foaod the crushed skull and the much decayed bones of the 
skeleton of a young child not more than five or sbc years old. The 
head was at the north end and the bones were rather scattered. 
No funeral offerings were found m the grave, but there were a 
few sherds of M.H. date and part of an obsidian blade- This is a 
characteristic M-H. grave.** 

XII. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. i*6o m,, W. 0'40 h:' 55 m., D. 
0*45 m- 

Therc were no covering slabs. The grave had been disturbed 
and its original contents removed. In the earth were a few M.H. 
, sherds including one of Maltpainted Ware Group B III. 

XIII. Grace, cist. L.r, 0 45 m., W. 0 25 m., B. 0*30 (Pl. 19 (b)-) 

This grave had been disturbed. The covering slabs were 

missing, and all the slabs at the sides and ends except that at the 
norih end had been removed. In it lay the remains of a young 
child buried in the contracted attitude with the head to the south 
and lying on the right side. In the earth were a few M.H. sherds 
and some chips of obsidian. There were no funerary offerings 
proper. The grave which is of a characteristic Middle HcJladic 
type*’ was probably disturbed when the L.H. Ill clay floor was 
laid above it. 

XIV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L. poo-o-ga m., W. 0*50 m., 
D. 0'40-o*7o m. (Pl. 19 (b).) 

The grave had been partly disturbed and the covering slabs 
were missing. In it the skeleton of a child of about ten or twelve 
yean of age lay on its back in the contracted attitude with its head 
to the north. The bones were all much decayed. In the earth 
were several M.H. sherds (Pl. 23), notably Grey Minyan (nos. 1-3) 
and Mattpainted Ware (nos. 4-8). Some of the latter were, rather, 
Yellow Minyan sherds painted with matt paint. 

XV. Grave, rock-cut, irregular. L-> o*8o m.> W. o*40-0‘45 m., 
D. o-35-o-40m. (Pl. 19 (b).) 

The covering slabs were missing and the grave was probably 
disturbed when the L.H. Ill drain (C on plan) was built above it. 
The bones were much decayed and broken and no definite attitude 
of the skeleton (or skeletons) could be observed. There were 
fragments of a skull at each end, north and south. If there were 
two bodies, which is not by any means certain, then apparently 
one had its head to the north and the other its head to the south. 

Osioauu IX, 3t. 


** Oflaetsu IX. 
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In any case to judge by this and the decayed condition of the 
bones, the skeleton (or skeletons) was that of a young child. In 
the earth was found a fragment of a Mattpainted M.H. panelled 
cup, Group B 11 (Pl. 23, 13),*® and one Argive Minyan sherd 
(Pl- 23, 12). 

The first point to be noticed about these fifteen graves is that they are 
arranged in groups, perhaps family groups. There is one group consisting of 
nos. I, II, IV, another of nos. Ill, V, VIII, IX, Xll and a third group of 
nos. XI, XIII, XIV, XV. This grouping of the graves can be compared with 
that of the graves within the Cyclopean walls, where there is the group of the 
Shaft Graves themselves, the group of graves in the eastern part of the Grave 
Qrde found by Stamatakis, and the group of graves underneath the Ramp 
House (see above p. 206, A, C, E and Fig. i). 

The second point is that the graves outside the walls, like those within, 
range in date from Middle Helladic to Late Helladic II. In other words in 
both sections of the Prehistoric Cemetery there is no grave later than L.H. II 
and this simple fact, the absence of any L.H. Ill graves, confirms the con¬ 
clusion already arrived at, that the Prehistoric Cemetery was disused in L.H. 
Ill when the Lion Gate, the Cyclopean walls, the Granary, and the Grave 
Circle itself and the houses south of it were constructed.^ 

Of the graves outside the walls, the cist graves nos. XI and XIII are 
certainly Middle Helladic in date, since they conform to a well known type of 
M.H. grave.®® Nc»s. II and V arc, to judge by their contents, also Middle 
Helladic in date. Close to Grave VII and just under the broken wall imme¬ 
diately to the east of it most of a Yellow Minyan bowl was found, which may 
once have stood above the grave, according to the practice noted by Blegen 
at the Ai^ve Heracum,®' This grave then may probably be classed also as 
Middle Helladic. Grave III dates from the end of L.H. I or the beginning of 
L.H. II. To judge by the finds in them Graves VIII and X are almost 
certainly Late Helladic II. 

Of the remaining graves nos. XIV and XV are probably Middle Helladic, 
and so too, most likely, are nos. I and IV. Of the group consisting of Graves 
in, V, VIII, IX, and XII, one—Grave V—is M.H., two more—Graves III 
and VIII—arc L.H. I-II, and so the remaining two Graves IX and XII might 
tentatively be assigned to the same period. 

The region between this latter group and Grave X, another L.H. II grave, 
was noticeable for the fact that close to the rock here were found the remains 

•• For ih« ptlirm cj. Blrgen, KofAva, fig. 34,14. Of&eutf IX, 31. 

** S«e Wac<. Mfmat, 6t C, tjs fT. ** BIrgen, 37 T. 
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of several L.H. I vases, possibly from graves which were disturbed when the 
cemetery had fallen into disuse and (as we shall see) was built over. 

One of these vases is nearly complete, the rest only fragmentary. The 
following are the chief pieces: 

3929 I. Cup, tea*cup shape, with strap handle, of which only the base is preserved. 
(400) Missing parts Include that part of the rim where the handle should join. 

H, 0*007 ui., Di- of rim 0‘!25 m., of base 0*043 u'* 

Well made, with thin v/QU. Clay bud, with smooth buff slip inside and 
out. Carefully decorated in streaky black-brown paint with sub^diary dots 
superimposed tn white. Foot painted in solid colour, with two broad parallel 
bands above; on body, large spirals with thick outer ring and solid centre, 
linked by double tangents and loops above and below; dots superlmpo^ in 
white on centre of spirals and on the right'hand tangents; rim paint^ inside 
and out. (Pl. 25, 1.) 

This is a very fine example of a characteristic L.H. I type ^ already familiar 
from Mycenae,® the Argivc Hcracum,** and elsewhere. On some of these 
there are dots of superimposed white on the rirn, and there may have been 
such on the present vase, as the rim is badly rubb^. 

2. Base of a cup or bowl, probably Uke the preceding one. (Pl. 32 (b), 6.) 

3. Two fra^ents of a low*sicinmed kyllx. Measuremenw of larger piece not 
availal^e; smaller piece; H. 0 062 m., width o*o8 m., thickness 0*003 *^* 
Clay pink with bulf slip, smooth on outside. I^ecoratcd in red*brown paint 
with ^ree wide parallel bands round lower part of bowl, with running ^ral 
above. Rim painted inside and out. The decoration suggests a L.H. 11 
date.** (Pl. 22(b), 3-4.) 

4. Fragment of a jar (? piriform). Decorated with three broad stripes, and above 
them plant motifs with big cross-hatched leaves (' tennis-racket trees and 

between these, fiower-buds. The general style of drawing is very ^railar to 
that of a group of early L.H. I piriform jars from Prosymna,** and the present 
fragment may be from a pot of the same shape, though larger. The flower- 
buds are like those on a cup from Prosymna, of the earliest L.H. I style.*’ 
The cross-hatched leaves are common on slightly later pots.® {Pl, 22 (b), 1.) 

3. Sherd with cross-hatched leaf pattern, perhaps from a squat jug or small 
aiabasiron.*' L.H. I, but later than the preceding piece. (Pl. 22 (b), 5.) 
(402) 6. Base of a cup, probably of * Vaphlo ’ shape. L.H. 1 cups of chat shape are 

sometimes decorated, as this fi*agment is, with a bold spiral underneath the 
base.” (Pl. 22 (b), ?.) 

(305) ?• Two piecesof a cup Uke Pl. 25, x, (Pl. 22 (b), 6.) The other sherd illustrated 

witn the above comes from the area just south of the same group of graves. 

(? 53 o) 8. Small fragment with part of argonaut design and ‘ foliate band-’ ‘ Palace 
Style,’ L.H. 11 (early).** (Pl. 22 (b), 2.) 

In the neighbourhood of the group of Graves XI, XIII, XIV, XV, many 
pieces of M.H. poiteiy were found, including an extremely interesting, though 
fragmentary, mattpainted cup shown in Pl. 25, 2. It belongs to a com¬ 
paratively rare light-on-dark M.H. ware, perhaps best known from Korakou.” 


(403) 

i¥» 4 ) 


{401) 


** DiSAOwd by Wsee, CK. Tmh. 148. rurumark's 
type 8i8 (fig. 13). 

" Waa, C*. Tmhs, p). I, tomb 5B9, na, t; pl, 
XXXIV.tombsi 7,nQ. 11 ; □!. XLI,lom£^5!8,no. 3 ?. 
** Ble^en, fig. ^60. 

CT, iiU., fig. $?4 for decoracion and ?shapc: also 
$83 for decoration. 

** Itid., fig. €33. (^. Mvlocas, TTpofsr. 

fig 96 

/«,, 65,654. 


“ E.g„ figs. 654, 656, « 57 . 

** Gf. iM., fig. 654 (alatesiron); Wace, Ch. Tmnhs, 
p]. XXXllI, s (s^uat jugj. 

•• ^.Wace, th. TputAi, pI.XLI.iomb 518, no. 35; 
and for another shape wiib apiral underoeaiit base, 
pL XXXTII, lomb 517, no. 13 . 

Cf. Furuaurk, Mye. fig. 50, motif no. as, 

s, and cumplct chad there, 

* Biegm. Kmaiou. sa f,. Class D I, wtcb fig. 47 and 
pl, II 4, 4, 6.8, 
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Unlike the Korakou pieces, however, this cop is decorated in two coloura, red 
and white, or a dar^-painted ground. The other sherdi include pieces of 
ordinary polychrome Mattpalniw Ware (Pl. 34 (a), 6), decorated widi a bold 

C 5m in <iull red outlined in brown. The ground is a light brown slip. 

ware, Blegen’s Class B III, is represented at Korakou and Z^ouries,** 
and by some especially fine pots from the Argivc Heraeum.** Thete arc 
sherds of it in tne NaupUa ^Ciuseum from earUcr excavations at Mycenae 
(Pl. 24 (a), 1-5). 

Thus we see that the pottery round this last group and that round Grave X 
and between it and the group to which Grave HI belongs all confirm the 
dating already suggested for these graves. 

As already remarked the part of the cemetery within the walls, the Grave 
Circle and the graves adjoining it to the north and south, ranges in date from 
Middle HcUadic to Late Helladic 11 (the date of the shaft grave below the 
Granary), and the same, we see, holds good for the fifteen graves now 
discovered outside the walls. Within the walls there are shaft graves and 
shallow rock-cut graves of a M.H. type and outside the walls we have dis¬ 
covered one shaft grave, several shallow rock-cut graves, and two M.H. cist 
graves. Thus the same types of grave occur in both parts of the cemetery. 
Further the plan (FlG. i) shows that the distance horizontally from the shaft 
grave below the Granary (D on plan) to Grave VI and to the group formed by 
Graves XI, XIII, XIV and XV is not great. In fact that distance is much 
less than the distance between the shaft grave below the Granary (D) and the 
M.H. grave below the cast room of the South House (F on plan). There is 
indeed, on consideration of all the circumstances, no reasonable doubt but 
that the graves within the walls and those now discovered outside the walls arc 
part of the same cemetery. • When we can resume our excavations and 
explore the region south of Grave VI and east of Grave XI 11 there is every 
likelihood that more graves will be found. In fact the further exploration of 
the Prehistoric Cemetery, of which the Royal Shaft Graves formed part, is one 
of the more urgent pieces of work to be done at Mycenae. 

Pausanias in his account of Mycenae implies that the tombs of Aga¬ 
memnon and his companions lay within the Cyclopean walls, and states that 
Clytacmncstra and Aegisthus were buried a little outside the walls because they 
were considered unworthy of burial within the dty. These remarks of 
Pausanias most probably represent the local tradition told to him on his visit 
to the site. Schliemann proved the correctness of this view as regards the 
first part of the tradition, that reladr^ to the graves of Agamemnon and his 
companions, by his discovery of the Grave Circle with the Royal Shaft Graves 
just within the Lion Gate- Although we know that the Shaft Graves are not 

** M.,Pnf9mna, 386 f, 4nd pl. IV. 

*' n. «6, 5 . 


OA ftg. 40. 

iff,, 134 Afw fig. 127. 
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those of Agamemnon and his companions, yet local tradition had preserved 
the knowledge that royal graves lay within the walls. Now that we know that 
the line of the fourteenth century Cyclopean walls was carried through the 
middle of the Prehistoric Cemetery, we might perhaps consider that the second 
part of Pausanias* statement (the part relating to the graves of Clytaemnestra 
and Aegisthus) indicates that local tradition in the second century a.d. also 
preserved some knowledge of early prehistoric graves ouisids the walls. At 
any rate our discovery of these fifteen graves outside the walls near the Lion 
Gate proves that tradition was not wrong in believing in the existence of 
prehistoric graves in this area. Perhaps when the excavations of this part 
of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the walls can be resumed we may hope to 
find the graves which local tradition took for those of Clytaemnestra and 
Ac^thus. 

The excavations of 1920-23 within the Cyclopean walls showed that the 
Prehistoric Cemetery there was disused after the end of the Late Hdladic II 
period, for no later graves were found in h, a conclusion which as noted above 
is fully confirmed by the excavations of 1939 in the part of the Prehistoric 
Cemetery outside the walls. The excavations of 1920-23 also showed that this 
disuse of the cemetery was a natural result of the enlargement and refordfica' 
tion of th^ citadel comparatively early in L.H. III. The Cyclopean wall 
follows the natural line of defence on the west side of the citadel, except for 

the bu^c outwards to Include the Grave Circle and the Royal Shaft Graves, 
and runs in a northerly direction towards the Lion Gate, which stands at the 
easiest and most obvious point of access to the citadel and the palace on its 
summit. It thus cuts the Prehistoric Cemetery in two. After the Royal Shaft 
Graves had been enclosed by the Grave Circle and made a sacred area the 
remaning portion of the cemetery within the walls was given over to building 
purposes. To the south of the Grave Circle were built the Ramp House, the 
House of the Warrior Vase, and the South House, and to the north of it, by 
the side of the Lion Gate, the Granary was erected. That all this construction 
look place after the beginning of the L.H. Ill period in the fourteenth century 
is clear from the results of the excavations of 1920-23.*® 

The part of the Prehistoric Cemetery outside the walls, west of the Lion 
Gate, was also employed for other purposes when it fell into disuse early in 
L.H. III. As the enlargement of the enceinte made the Lion Gate the prin¬ 
cipal entrance it is clear that an area so dose to the Lion Gate would be 
valuable and usdul to those not allowed to live within the walls. One can 

<> It nnut be reeKmbtf«d th»l the two thoiM lombs for these nines ire quite modem ud are merety 
called (o-diy the Tomb of dyiemnatra uid the Tomb archieolocieil ecnvenieocei. 

of Aesisihus have no connecibn with the Prehbtoric ** Porinechrcei^og>'MeWace, 6i 13) fT. 

Cemetery or with the tradition reconled by Piusiniav 
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imagine that outside the Lion Gale there would inevitably spring up buildings 
to serve the needs of travellers and traders and also perhaps to supply to some 
extent the needs of those who dwelt in the citadel. There would have been 
inns to supply refreshments and lodging for man and beast, and shops or 
booths to supply provisions and goods to travellers and also to the inhabitants 
and garrison of Mycenae itself. Further, part of the civilian population, 
especially of the working or artisan class not allowed within the walls, may 
well have lived here in small houses close to the protection of the citadel. 

One of the results of the excavations 0^1939 was to make it clear that out¬ 
side the citadel of Mycenae the civilian population lived in separate settlements 
in convenient places on the hill ridges, each apparently with its own cemetery. 
These settlements may have been grouped on some tribal system, as suggested 
by Tsountas for the cemeteries of chamber tombs near which they occur. 
There is on the hill above the Treasury of Atreils a settlement of large 
important houses, and below them in the slopes of the ridge, especially on the 
west side, arc some of the largest and richest chamber tombs found at Mycenae. 
The Kalkani cemetery belonged without doubt to the settlement on the summit 
of that hill. Further exploration will almost certainly show (for surface 
indications already suggest it) that the other main groups of chamber tombs 
are related to settlements or groups of houses adjoining. That part of the 
civilian population of Mycenae should have lived immediately outside the 
Eiion Gate need thus caiise no astonishment, That it should be a trading and 
working-class district would also be natural since the inhabitants of such a 
district would find it more convenient to live near the citadel, the centre of the 
government, and the princes, nobles, and officials within the walls. 

Whether this interpretation of the ruined buildings found above the 
Prehistoric Cemetery west of the Lion Gate is correct or not the fact remains 
that the buildings themselves are not earlier in date than L.H, HI and this is 
proved by the pottery and other remains found in connection with them, 

On the western slope of the hill runs a terrace wall of Cyclopean con¬ 
struction shown by Steffen and marked M on the plans Figs, i and 3- This 
wall agrees remarkably well in style with the Cyclopean walls of the citadel 
itself and on that ground alone could be assigned to the same date, L.H. III. 
When the face of the wall was cleared nothing but L.H. HI pottery was 
found (including considerable fragments of a L.H. Ill B kratcr, Pl. 24 (b)), 
and in trials made beneath the lowest course of the wall, where there is a layer 
of earth 0*076 m. thick between it and the bedrock, L.H. Ill pottery pre¬ 
dominated, though a little M.H. and L.H. I and II ware was also present. 
It is thus obvious that the wall cannot have been built before L.H. III. As the 
hillside slopes down westwards it is natural that it should have been adapted 
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for habitation by terracing, as usual on Mycenaean sites. Above this wall 
to the east are signs of further terracing along the edge of the rock, where a 
cut was made through the dump thrown out in Schliemann's excavations. 



Thu trench (see plan of *Area 2,’ Fio. 3), about 15*00 m, long and 2*oom. 
wide, was dug through the lower part, the tail, of Schliemann’s dump which 
still covers the ground in this area to a depth varying from half a metre to a 
metre and a half, Below it appears the black soil which formed the surface 
humus previous to Schliemann’s excavations, As might be expected the 
pottery from the soil of the dump was of a mixed character and of all periods 
from M-H- to Hellenistic. The more interesting sherds, one from a L-H. Ill B 
bowl with a representation of warriors, and two L.H. Ill fragments with signs 
of the Minoan-Mycenaean script, have already been illustrated elsewhere.®* 
Below the original surface level the trench was carried down to the rock, 
which was found at levels varying from 31 *50 to 29*86, in the hope that traces 
of tombs m^ht be found. The bedrock is the same soft friable rock of which 
the whole of this side of the citadel hill consists from the Lion Gate west¬ 
wards, and it slopes generally from east to west. On the rock, which is in 
places cut away, especially on the west where it forms a sort of edge, stands a 
complex of walls roughly built of limestone blocks, mostly unworked and of 
no great size. The levels on the plan indicate the height of the walls and the 
varying depths at which the rock surface was found. In the middle of the 
trench a cement floor is laid on the rock. 

•• Wace. 1-3. 


Wace, op.dt., S». 
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It will be seen from the plan and the levels that the walls were low, pro¬ 
bably the footings of walls of crude brick. The depth of soil above the rock 
was on the average about 1*50 m. except on the west where it was deeper 
owing to the slope and the cutting away of the rock. There is no definite 
evidence for dating the walls or the cement floor which is associated with 
them, but the upper walls and the floor seem to be almost certainly Hellenistic. 
Some of the lower parts founded on the rock may be prehistoric, L.H. Ill, and 
the possibility that some pieces may be of classical date must not be excluded, 
although unlikely. In view of the discoveryof the prehistoric graves to the 
north, in Area i, it was decided that it was not worth while to open out this 
trench or to try to trace the walls further. The pottery was very mixed all 
the way down to the rock and no clear stratification could be observed. There 
was much Hellenistic ware including tiles, fragments of lamps, M^arian 
bowls, and ' tear bottles ’; a few sherds of Geometric, Orientalising and Attic 
black glazed ware; and much Mycenaean, mostly L-H. Ill, and some M.H. 
ware. No further details about it can now be given, for the pottery was 
among the material which was lost or destroyed when the old miiseum at 
Nauplia was used as an air-raid shelter during the war. 

Among the walls about the middle of the trench a few silver coins were 
found, including specimens from Aegina, Sicyon, Boeotia, Argos, and Phocis, 
The coins were deposited in the Nauplia Museum where they await study. 
None appeared to be older than the fourth century and they thus probably 
belong to the Hellenistic period of Mycenae when it was reoccupied as a 
hmt of Argos, from the third century onwards. 

The section of the Prehistoric Cemetery (* Area i *) containing the 
groups of Graves XI, XIII, XIV, XV and III, V, VIII, IX and XII is 
marked by the presence of a stout Mycenaean wall which runs along the slope 
of the rock where it makes a noticeable dip southwestwards (sec Fig. 2). 

From this main wall other walls run off at right attics in an easterly or 
northeasterly direction (one of them reaches to Grave IV) and in connection 
with them were the remains of a floor of hard yellowish-white clay 0*08 m. 
thick. Underneath the floor just north of Grave XI and over Grave XV runs 
iL well-built drain (0), which descends the slope from the east and runs through 
the outer wall with a sharp turn to the southwest. This turn was probably 
designed to lessen the force of the tall of the water at the point of its exit 
through the thick wall. The fragmentary state of these Mycenaean waQs 
And of the floor docs not enable any definite conclusion to be drawn as to the 
object or purpose of the buildings to which they belonged. The date of the 
buildings is clear. On the rock everywhere in this region Middle Helladic 

’> XXV, 4 M f. 
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and Laic Hclladic pottery was common, No Early Helladic pottery was 
noted. The Middle Helladic pottery was specially noticeable round the 
group of Graves XIj XU I, XIV, XV, and most of a Yellow Minyan bowl 
was found under the wall cast of Grave VII. The earliest possible date for 
the walls then is Middle Helladic, but since L.H. Ill pottery was found 
below and in the hard day floor, which is in definite relation to the walls, it is 
obvious that the walls and floor cannot be earlier than L.H. III. This 
conclusion was confirmed by the discovery of a group of L.H. Ill vases above 
the floor level just to the south of Grave XIII. These are as follows; 


245) 





A. Amphora, piriform, three horizontal loop handles on shoulder. H, 0*148 m., 

Di. oils m., Di. of rim o*i0 m., Di. 01 base 0*057 m- 

The biscuit is pink and coveted wUh a smooth light buff slip. The paint 
shades iiom red to red*brown. The foot is painted in solid colour. Round 
the body axe three groups of bands and lines. On the shoulder at a level with 
the handles are twenty*nine vertical wavy lines. 7 *bere are five lines round the 
neck. The handles are painted and the rim is painted inside and out. L.B. 
niA-B. (PL.S5, 3.) 

The shape of this jar (Fururaark's type 48) differs from the common L.H. Ill 
piriibrtn Jar tn havir^ a deeper. spla>^ neck, without the usual ' rneiallk ' 
rim. Examples arc known from Ey^uries and Tirytts,” the latter being 
closely similar in decoradon. 

B. Amphora, fragmentary, of same type and shape as A; but only one handle, the 

neck, and part of the body arc preserved. H, of neck 0*09 m., Di. of neck o* i 05 m. 

The biscuit is pink and covered vdth smooth light bufl* slip. The vase is 
ujipamtcd. L.H. III. 

C. StirrupdaT(?), upper part missir^. H. 0*14 m., Di. of base 0*069 m. 

The biscuit is pink with a pinkish bim slip on the outside. The paint is 
red. Round the body are lines and bands. Round the shoulder are groups of 
reveraed sigmas between plain bands. L.H. HI. 

D. Bowl, deep, fmgments only. Descriwon not available. 

The biscuit Is pink with a buff slip. On the body is a chevron pattern in red 
paint. 

E. Jar, fragmentary, lower part only. H. 0*145 ^i* of base 0*085 °^*) 

Di. 0*94 m. 

The biscuit is orange buff, and the surface has a slip of the same colour. 
The vase is unpainted. L.H. III. 


In connection with and near the drain various L.H. Ill vases, all frag¬ 
mentary, were found. The most important of these were the following: 


A, B, C. Three bowls, handleleas. Detailed descriptions are not now available, but 
compare G, H, I, below. These three were found on bedrock, 0*64 m. from 
Grave XI and 0*35 m. from the inner face of the drain. 

3992 D. Kylix, part of bowl and vertical ribbon-handle only. H. 0*07 m.. Di. (estimated) 
(531) o*iira. 

The biscuit is pink and is covered witb a light buff slip. The bowl has an 
angular profile and the handle b thick. The vase was unpainted. L.H. III. 

This type of kylix (Furumark’s 267) ’* is very common at Mycenae through¬ 
out L.H. HI. 




BlM, fig, 168, no. 3«9, 

Schliem&fui, Tipnr, no. 49. 


'* Afy<f 7 UttM figs. 
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E. Kyi«, base aod half of bowl onJy. H. 0-15 ra-, Di. of base 0*07 m. 

The biscuit is pink and there is a smooth buff slip. Undecorated. L.H. HI. 
D and £ were found in^de the drain. 

F. Kylix^ bowl?), fragmenury. 

‘fhe biscuit is pmk and the vase is covered with red glaze paint. L-H- III. 
This was found o* 1 o m. below the hard day floor and 0 55 m. from the south 
wall of the drain. 

G- Bowl, conical, part of rim restored. H. 0 044 m., Di. of rim 0 09 m., Di. of base 

0*035 

^e day is dark buff and the vase is undipped and unpainted. L.H. HI. 
H. Bowl, conical, part ctf riia-rcstorcd. H. 0*045 ™*» “*> ^** 

0*04111. 

^he day is dark buff shading to orange, and undipped and unpainted. 
L.H. HI. 

I. Bowl, conical, part of rim restored, poor condition. H. 0 051 m., Di. of rim 
0*00 m., DI. of base 0*04 m. 

^he day is brown and is unslipped and unpainied. L.H. IZZ. 

Such plain bowls (Furumark’s type 204) are common throughout L.H. 
HI A an^ B. These three were found t^eiher near the drain, and G and I 
were inside H. 


This evidence alone is enough to show that the drain and the complex of 
walls connected with it cannot date earlier than L.H. Ill, and this conclusion 
is reinforced by a consideration of the rest of the finds from the neighbourhood, 
which, besides pottery, include terracotta figurines, a flint arrowhead, whorls 
or buttons, raw amethyst, a bronze spearhead, etc,’* 

This complex of L.H. HI walls includes, of course, the T-shaped fragment 
north of Grave X, which is separated from the rest because the main 
Mycenaean (L.H. Ill) wall has been destroyed in the space between Graves 
VI 11 and X. The walls which make a small rectangular enclosure round 
Grave VII, the wall running east from Grave III towards Grave IV, and the 
wall running along the south side of Grave VI, all also seem to form part of 
these Mycenaean (L.H. Ill) buildings, for they not only agree in their 
orientations, but ^so are connected with the hard clay floor which lies 
immediately south of the wall by Grave VI and of the short piece of wall 
directly to the east of Grave VII. The cross wall directly to the northeast 
of Grave H may well also be Mycenaean (L.H. HI). Its upper end rests on 
the rock, but the northern end rests on debris in which L.H. Ill sherds arc 
found. Northeast of the wall, moreover, there is (adjacent to spot-level 
33*92 on the plan) a piece of a hard clay floor similar to that already noticed 
in connection with the walls by Graves VI, VII, XI and XIII-XV. The wall 
angle formed by two unconnected pieces of wall directly northeast of the 
T-wall rests on the rock and is therefore at the r^ht level for a Mycenaean 
building; it is, however, at a totally different angle from the walls which are 
certainly of L.H. Ill date. It might perhaps be of M.H. dale, but there is no 


** op. ol., 15. D«t»iled deKriptMQi th«4e ftre uniortuiuiely noc IMW 4vu]jble. S«e introduction . 
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other M-H. building in this area. For the present, therefore, it is probably 
best to consider it as the remains of an early L.H. Ill building which was 
destroyed when the main complex just described was erected. 

These Mycenaean buildings were presumably ruined towards the end of 
the L.H, in B period—before the final destruction of Mycenae—for no 
L.H. me pottery seems to have been found in them. It would be quite 
natural that buildings outside the walls might be destroyed some time before 
the final catastrophe to the citadel itself. Detailed study of the walls and of 
finds around them might perhaps lead to more definite conclusions- Unfor¬ 
tunately the pottery found here was among that which was lost when the 
basement of ^ Nauplia Museum became an air-raid shelter during the war. 
It is thus impossible to check the point now, and fresh investigation on the site 
will be necessary. 

There seems to be no definite trace of any occupation of this area by 
buildings of any kind during the classical period. A few finds belonging to 
that period came to l^ht, but they were not in definite association with any 
building or other ruins. The most important of these finds are as follows: 

Part of an archaic Minted tile with part of a human face. 

Part of relief ban<f from a moulded ^tho$ showing a winged female figure. 

3942 (lil) Fragments of at least two archaic terracotta figurines. 

All the other walls in this area are apparently Hellenistic and belong to the 

period when the whole of this slope was includ^ within the wall of the lower 
town, which did not exist as such before Hellenistic times.” These Hellenistic 
walls form the present boundary of the excavated area all along the cast side. 
They overlie the Mycenaean walls and floor by the group of Graves XI, 
XIII-XV, south and east of Grave VI, and northeast of Grave 1 . These 
Hellenistic walls are not necessarily all of the same period and do not therefore 
necessarily all belong to one building; but till the excavations can be com¬ 
pleted any expression of opinion about their date and purpose would be 
premature. In some places, for instance east and south of Grave VI, they 
rest on the rock; at other points, for instance where they overlie the Mycenaean 
wall northeast of Grave I, they rest on earlier debris and seem to be differ¬ 
ently constructed. Also the cross wall south of the group of Graves XI, 
Xni-XV goes down exceptionally deep and is much better built of large 
shaped blocks of limestone. This construction is perhaps due to the fact that 
it stands at a place where the rock slopes down rather sharply to the west. 
Since the north face of this wall, in contrast to its south face, looks rough, as if 
it had never been exposed but built up against a fill or the natural rock, it is 
possible that the deep area to the south might have been a basement, 

asxxxv,4i6ff. 
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There is one wall, which from its level is presumably Hellenistic, which 
does not seem to fit in with the other walls of the period. This is the oblique 
wall in the northern section of the area. The level of this wall is too high for 
it to be Mycenaean although there is a piece of a floor of beaten earth or clay 
on its north side. It rests on earlier debris and therefore till this can be 
analysed we can provisionally call it Hellenistic and perhaps attribute it to a 
slightly earlier period than the other Hellenistic walls already mentioned. 
In connection with these Hellenistic walls there was found, besides many tiles 
and some other miscellaneous objects, a certain amount of pottery, including 
pieces of Megarian bowb (one inscribed, but no details now available) and 
frs^ments of three fusiform unguenlaria or ‘ tear-bottles * (Nauplia Mus- 

3936)- 
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HOMERIC ART^ 

Homme Seem in Greek Art: Works of Art in Homer. 

The phrase ‘ Homeric Art ’ is amb%TJOus. It may mean either the poet’s 
description of works of art famiiiar to himself and his audience, or trans¬ 
mitted to them as the furniture of the legends; or the poet’s own style of 
presentation, in relation to other modes of craftsmanship in his time. There 
is also the reproduction, by painting or otherwise, of episodes from the 
poems, and as these may be contemporary as well as later, the study of 
them merges in that of Homeric representations, either of scenes of combat, 
or of the wild life which inspired so many of the similes. 

It will clear the ground to consider this last topic first. On Attic vases, 
Homeric scenes are frequent, and often identified by the names of heroes. 
The story of Achilles and Troilus occurs on a Middle Corinthian vase by 
Timondas; * that of Theseus and Ariadne, with this and other heroic sub¬ 
jects, on the Francois vase; ^ the Judgment of Paris on the Ghigi vase; * 
Odysseus and the Cyclops’ Ram on a fragmentary jug from A^ina; ® 
Peleus and Thetis on a Cretan plate; * BeUcrophon and the Chimaera on a 
Protocorinthian vase; ’ Euphorbus, Menclaus, and Hector, with their names, 
on a plate from Kamiros; * Paris shooting Achilles on a vase from Pera- 
chora; Achilles and Penthesilea on the shield from Tiryns; * Odysseus and 
the Cyclops on the Aristonophos vase; Theseus and Ariadne, even earlier, 
on a geometric bowl from Attica of the eighth century and on an ivory 
plaque from Sparta; the same episode—a man embarking a woman on 
his ship—OCCUR on one of the finest Minoan signet-rings from Crete.^ 

In these representations there is no attempt to archaize: armour and 
other accessories are of the period to which the vase or signet is assigned 
by its technique. All we can infer is that at that period the story was current 
in the form in which it is depicted. It may have been a novelty then, or 
of venerable antiquity. It may have been borrowed by the artist from the 
poem, or—less probably—by the poet from the potter. This kind of 

* I detire (o acbiowledge mib thanJu the help * fituchgr, Crutlnsehi VasetmaUrti (issj), 44 . 

Dorcrthy Gray, 5 e. Kugh’a CoU^. Oxlord, * Buschor, 40, fig. 57. 
wUh r«rer«nce) and poiots of detail in the text. * Buacho r , ae, fig. 93. 

Apan from the umaI abW«v)ati<ei uf«d in BSA. (he * Binchar, <9. fif. M. 

{bltoymg ipecial ibbre(^|tlont have been uked; ' 3 SA XLll, pi. iSa. 

Buschor » trriv^TniV VawA (1940) { Boaim * Bossert. MuZ' noi< 

Tkt Arl^AvwttCret^'; here oumben refs'to figures. Busier, 18. fig. tS. 

* Payne, /rter^eonnihia, pi. 34, 5. Anenis Ordtia, pis. CIX-CX. 

* Fft.pl. 13. “ Boa9ert,40oe. 

* CK 4 /(slvI,p]. 4 . 
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* Homeric Art * only comes into the present context, because until living 
memory such representations were the only ' illustrations ’ of Homeric 
materisd culture, and it was in terms of these works of art that the Homeric 
descripdons were interpreted, as in Chantrey’s reconstruction of the Shield 
of Achilles. 

Retmpecl of InUrpntations: Minoan, Hommey Hellenu. 

Thus the problem of Homeric art is twofold: the archaeolc^ical recog¬ 
nition of works of art described in the poems, and the poet’s own method of 
presenting descriptions of scenes and activities, compared with those of 
artists in other materials, at various periods- 

In both aspects alike, a new phase of criticism began with the discovery— 
mainly due to Schlicmann and other archaeologists—that there had been a 
whole cycle of artistic achievement in Greek lands before the Hellenic, 
separated from it by several centuries relatively barbarous, but also relatively 
ill-reprcscnled archacologically. Consequentiy there was now a choice 
between three main conclusions: 

A. Horrw is E<irty HelUnic —as was universally believed before Schliemann’s 
time, artistic appreciation of beauty, in nature and in man’s works, having 
existed ‘ all the time ’ in Hellenic souls, but ‘ release ’ having come earlier 
to the tongue than to the hand—if the traditional date for ‘ Homer ’ about 
850 B.G. was accepted—so that imaginative literature, descriptive and 
narrative, preceded die creation of comparable works of material art. 

B. Homer is LaU Minoan and Myanatan —or at least includes excerpts— 
perhaps (as Evans supposed) translated^from a literature as vividly realistic 
as the best Minoan art, originating among people who were creating and 
using realistically decorated objects such as the ‘ Lion Dagger ’ or the Vaphio 
Gups. Somehow this literature was transmitted from contemporaries of the 
‘ Trojan War ’ and the historical Sea-Raids to Aeolic and Ionian Greeks of 
the seventh and following centuries. 

C. Homer belongs to the Dark AgeSy post-Minoan but pre-Hellenic, when the 
material arts in Greek lands were at a very low ebb, but—if the traditional 
date be accepted—poets occasionally saw, and celebrated, exotic works of 
art, Egyptian, Assyrian, or Phoenician, different from their own art, such as 
it was, and only faintly appreciated. 

It has long been realised, however, that these three conclusions were 
not mutually exclusive. One of the first signs of disintegration, before the 
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dose of the Minoaa age, was the degeneration of decorative art, most clearly 
seen in the popular art of vase painting, Figure-subjects cease, and even 
floral ornaments are abbreviated till they are almost unrecognizable. Seal- 
stones become rare, and almost purely linear, like most of the painted orna¬ 
ment. There is already little to compare with any literary tradition, even 
if such a literature had been preserved. 

Conversely, one of the fint signs of recuperation is the reappearance of 
plants and animals in the panels of the * tectonic ’ geometrical decoration, 
mwnly based on woodwork and basketry. It is followed by the reappear¬ 
ance of human figures, at first almost as accessories to the animals^men 
feeding horses or attacking lions^but soon engaged in specifically human 
activities—fighting, driving chariots, sailing in ships, engaging in dances or 
funerals. It is in this (Protocorinthian) context that the first legendary 
subjects appear: Herades shooting centaurs, fighting Geryon, killing a 
lion, Theseus and Ariadne (as above), and so forth. Scenes of combat arc 
eventually identified by the names of heroes—Euphorbus, Menelaus, Hector. 
So few of these are as early as the traditional dace for ‘ Homer,’ that they 
may probably ah be regarded as borrowed by the vase-painters from the 
poets. Rather later, their sudden and frequent appearance in Atdca, in 
the sixth century, stands in close connexion with the reputed * Peisistratid 
recension ’ of Ionian epic. 

There is, however, one qualification, not easy to formulate, but essential 
to our argument. Masterpieces of gold- or bronze-work may well have been 
celebrated by singers almost contemporary with their makers; an example 
is Hesiod’s Skitld of Heraclgs, enhanc^ from memories of actual shields such 
as those in the Idaean Cave. Such descriptions may have passed, with 
descriptions of palaces or ships, into a common repertory of traditional 
poetry or saga. But palaces were looted, during wars and invasions, and 
tombs were violated, at all periods, accidentally. The evidence for this is 
partly archaeological, the later potsherds and other objects left by the 
tomb-robbcR at Menidl and in some of the tholoi at Mycenae; partly tradi¬ 
tional, like the ‘treasury’ buUt by Zetes and Calais for Amphiaraus, which 
had its entrance at the top, clearly a description of the displaced capstone of 
a tholos, The whole cycle of ‘ treasury ’ stories here falls into its place, at 
Orchomenus and Mycenae. Deliberately deposited antiques or heirlooms 
are very rare: ef. a Mycenaean ivory in the foundations of a Geometric 
building in Delos;** two Mycenaean III c vases in the Cypro-geometric 
Tomb 26 at Kourion.*® There were also dedicated shields and other objects 
in the temples. ‘ Nestor’s Cup ’ may have been long treasured at Pylos. 

AJA U. a73. AJA XU, $8; Swr^ish Expnl. IV, a, c86. 
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The ‘ Sceptre of Agamemnon,* a spear-head seen by Pausanias,^* was casually 
found, with gold objects, on the boundary between Chaeronea and Pano- 
peus.^’ By such accidents works of art of any period might—and probably 
did—come back into use at any subsequent time, and in turn give rise to 
descriptions indistinguishable from the first category. 

A parallel to such literary commemoration is the sealstone described by 
Evans,engraved on one face with a combat of warriors in genuine Minoan 
technique, and on the other with a Hellenistic replica, vigorous enough, 
but misrepresenting some unfamiliar details. 

On the other side of the comparison, the evidence collected by Nilsson, 
and the particular instance of a continuous cult in the ‘ Cave of the Nymphs ’ 
in Polls Bay in Ithaca, from Late Minoan to Hellenic times, shows how 
legends associated with sacred or historic sites were transmitted orally through 
long periods of time. 

The caution imposed by this wide class of evidence is that even a graphic 
description of a masterpiece of craftsmanship, of Minoan or any later period, 
docs not prove the author of it to have been of that period himself, but only 
that he was an observant and perhaps travelled person, professionally expert 
in traditions, and interested in * pieces of antiquity * which illustrated his 
narratives. A later example is the KCrrrpio? yapatcriip of the fugitives in the 
Supplies of Aeschylus.^* Cyprus preserved many archaic features in the fifth 
century, but it had also in its sanctuaries long series of quainily-clad votive 
statues going back to the seventh century and perhaps earlier. So too the 
messenger in the RJufus idendfies the equipment of the Thracian prince 
by the tinkling of bells, like those recovered from the rich tombs of Scythian 
chiefs." 

Homme Art compared witk Minoan. 

We are therefore not precluded by the long perspective in time, from 
comparing Homeric Art with Minoan in respect of their principles and 
techniques, without prejudging the historical mode of their contact. Both 
are vividly naturalistic; both are in this respect remote from the humanism 
of historical Hellas. But how close is this resemblance, and has it the same 
or independent origin? 

Before attempting to compare Minoan craftsmanship with Homeric, 
the principal varieties of Minoan representations must be distinguished and 
characterised. 

»• IX,40-e, 
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(j) Fundamental, jn the finest work, from a remarkably early phase onward, 
is the frec-ficld naturalism which claims the whole surface of the decorable 
object as a tabula rasa or canvass, on which the decorator projects, uncon¬ 
strained, the subject of Ws design: fine examples arc the tulip vases fiom 
Melos,** the lily vases and frescoes from Knossos,** and the ‘ goat and kids ’ 
in faience ** These are choice natural objects without context, like Homer’s 
description of the mofy-plant (Oi. X, 202-5), ^ it grows from root to flower: 
the word is here purely verbal, and gives a time-dimension.*^ 

(2} Such topics dominate scenes or episodes of wild life, and provide the 
background for the * Roller-biid,’ ‘ Cat and Pheasant ’ and ‘ Saffron-gatherer ’ 
frescoes,** but are no longer the centre of interest- 

(5) These episodes or topics in turn are combined into frieze-scenes, 
where the background is continuous, but one figure succeeds anoAcr « 
principal object, from the rhythmic sequence of quails and other birds in 
the ‘ Caravanserai ’ fresco,*’ the Mclian ‘ Flying Fish ^ ** and the river- 
pageant of the ' Cat Dagger’,** to the ‘ Cupbearet ’ and the ‘ Ladics-m- 
Blue ’: for these subjects now include human affairs, as far back as the 
‘ Fisherman Vase ’ from Melos.** 

(4) Next, synchronous hut diverse elements or aspects in a concerted 

^jivity_the successive positions of the acrobat in the ' Bull Fresco ® 

presented as simultaneous positions of successive performers j the hunters 
on the ‘ Lion Dagger of which more must be said later; the performers 
and specutors of the ' Miniature Frescoes with a cert^n unity of purpose 
in their inward-facing groups, however ‘ wide-angle ’ the spatial range of 
the whole scene. They arc no longer merely consecutive frieze elements, 
but rhythmic or pedimenlal about their architectural ‘ grand-stand’. 

In the Minoan palaces, scale and complexity varied with position and 
available space. But even in the palaces there were limits, espcciaUy of 
height, and consequently there was opportunity, and inducement, to simplify 
composition by rcducii^ height and exploiting width-or length, in corndor- 
friezes: a tendency reflected in such minor compositions as the ‘Gladiator 
Vase ’ *’ and ‘ Harvester Vase ’ ** from Hagia Triad ha, the ‘ Bull and Athlete 
panel from Tiryns, and the ‘ Worship ’ panel from Mycenae. Conversely, 


** Bossert, 449. 

« SbiA., * 43 - 7 , $ 44 « 

Ibid., a 59 -«. 

For ihc fundamenciil principle « Micwan art, 
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in the 'plant’ frescoes from Aitinisos*^ and Hagia Triadha,^ and in the 
* Lily Vase ’ from Knossos width is subordinated to height, in panel- 
compositions with bilateral symmetry and architectonic crescmlo. 

On minor fields and decorative designs space was still more strictly 
limited. Hence the supreme interest of the cz^raved sealstones, where 
height and width are commensurate; whereas the vase-painters were 
demoraliacd by wheel-made technique, and restricted to zone-fields, broken 
in turn by handle-spaces into panels, and panels into ‘ triptychs ’ of centre 
and side panels.** 

But in Minoan design neither dimension passed out of control, as length 
did in Mesopotamian and Anatolian friezes and cylinder-designs.** In 
vase-pmnting, moreover, friezes and zones were further delimited by the 
fact that only one segment of the circumference is in view. On the ‘ Cat 
Da^er a subject as endless as. the Nile is terminated by the dimensions of 
the blade, and resumed on the other side of it: once again a frieze-subject 
is broken into panels. The same happens on the ‘ Lion Dagger the 
Vaphio Cups, and the Cypro-Mycenaean kraters with chariots, bulls, or 
birds.** Though most of our examples come from a few palatial sites, the 
uniform style and execution of the frescoes, at Knossos, Phylakopi, Tiryns, 
and Mycenae, the wide popularity of the painted pottery, and the frequent 
use of seal-stones, testily to general appreciation of fine workmanship. The 
very simple silhouette draughtsmanship of the frescoes has to be considered 
in relation to the rarer relief work with elaborate colouring, of which the 
flat wall-decoration is an epitome, as the ingenuous and grotesque men and 
women on the pottery are the bazaar-equivalent of the stately palace-figures. 
They testify to a popular demand, to which the potters responded as best they 
could. The mass-produced crowds in the 'Miniature Frescoes’ at Knossos 
show the same improvisation in higher quarters. The long and pathetic 
decadence is itself evidence of an inherited love of ornate if no longer very 
beautiful things: here too the craftsmen arc doing their best to perpetuate 
a receding phase of well-being. 

The significance of this will appear later (pp. 248-9). 

*' Bmkk. 943. diape'-patiems, lucb &i the tomb^eUing ai Orcho> 

IbU., 944, meniu, and on some of ihe P^os freacm. in 

Ibid.i 34^, practice, ludiatioos of height in buildings and the 

43^3$, 47S-S5. use CT wheel in pot*mak^ reacncted occeaaoa 

To docHbe Minoan repre^taiive art as ' &ieae u^ards and downwards, while leaving it free later* 
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Mau, VU FrtiikreUtthai Si«£^, as a (rec'Seld style seaJ.stones. there is often neither top nor side: as on 
capable of ezteruiort equally in two dimensions, t.r. the seal-stmes, there U ^icn neither top nor side: 

wsdth and height t compare Fummark’s eofitrast an animal, for iiuiance, is coiled with its feet on the 
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(rated both on the earlier poiioy, in the fre<juest ** Beosert, 458, 489-3. 
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Tfu Htmuric Agi tV an artistic age. 

Whatever its date, extent in lime, and material culture, the period of 
the poems was one in which poet and audience alike enjoyed fine craftsman¬ 
ship, and were interested in technical skill: examples are the bow of Eurytus, 
the raft, bed, and brooch of Odysseus, the gardens of Alcinous and Laertes, 
the belt of Heracles, the armour of Agamemnon and Achilles, the cups of 
Nestor {II. XI, 622 ff.; XXIII, 740 ff.) and of Thoas {!l. IV, 104)- Among 
women’s arts, weaving and ivory-slainit^ are memorable: Paris brings 
Sidonian weaving-women as a present to his mother (//. VI, 289-91). and their 
work is among her treasures, a gift worthy of Athena, a weaver herself; Achilles 
offers a skilled work-woman among his prizes (//. XXI 11 ,705). Craftsmen are 
honoured; heroes, like their womenfolk, display their own skill on occasion. 
This is something quite as different from folk-memory of a past age, as from the 
commemoration of exhumed and exotic treasures, while it explains both. A 
people insensible of the beauty and interest of such things, do not make verses 
about them, but melt them down. Conversely, the Hesiodic Shield of HeraeUs 
both drew its technique and some of its subjects from engraved metal bowls of 
recognizable date, and contributed to the popularity of such subjects among the 
vase-painters.^’ 

Homeric descriptions classified and analysed. 

Homeric descriptions of works of art are of several kinds. Purely tectonic 
are the descriptions of weapons and armour, chariot and cart; ship witK 
ma^t and sail, and Odysseus’ raft; the cup of Nestor, the tripods of Hephaestus, 
the jewellery of Hephaestus and the Suitors; the weaving of Athena, Helen, 
and Penelope. Decoratioe enhancement, like the so-called * irrelevant detail ’ 
in a simile, emphasizes the value and interest of tectonic masterpieces- Such 
enhancement may include technical details, but these are subsidiary to 
admiration of the work of art completed and in use. Illuslratm descriptions 
of processes, on the Other hand, apply the poet’s observations to enhance 
and illustrate occasions in his narrative; the potter trying out his wheel 
(//. XVIII, 599), the fisherman casting a net (//. XVI, 406} or a weighted 
hook (//. XXIV, 80), the goldsmith over-gilding silver [Od. VI, 232), the 
smith tempering an axe (Oi. XI, 291)- The Homeric descriptions of weapons 
and furniture have been much discussed, and belong rather to the general 
archaeology of the epic. Only a few points need be noted here, because 
of their evidence for date. 

Myra. JHS LXC, for (he convene view R. M. Cooh. CA 1937,904-14. and footnote 98 below, 

tbai ihe poem borrows bom the va»-paintinp, tee 
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A. Objects of Minoan workmanship. 

The use of blue glass-paste for inlaying—not for fused enamel-work, as 
is sometimes stated, but sometimes for glazed tiles and beads as in Egypt— 
and of polychrome inlay of various alloys, is peculiar to Minoan work; blue 
pigment is also freely used in fresco-painting. Tin, on the other hand, 
though rarely employed in Egypt, and probably exotic there, ^ does not 
occur in the Aegean at all, except alloyed in bronze. 

Tke Cup of Nestor is the more remarkable, for not only are the ‘ four * 
handles, with their perched birds, reproduced in the characteristically 
Minoan twb plate-handies of the gold cup from Mycenae,®® but the sup¬ 
port beneath each p^r of handle-plates, though an afterthought, is of normal 
Minoan rivet-work. This cup, therefore, like Nestor’s, was an ancient and 
mended treasure already- Patchwork like this, on the other hand, might 
be later, if a later date could be proved for the rivetting. It was almost 
inevitable sooner or later with a cup of this ricketty construction. 

The Helmet of Meriones (//- X, 261-5) another heirloom, a well-known Late 
Minoan construction of boar-tusks on plaited leather,“ represented in use on 
an ivory mirror-handle from Cyprus which may be as late as I200 b.g. but 
not later. It is there worn with a circular shield, with concentric ornament, 
slung over the warrior’s back with a telamon; and his sword is of the new 
leaf-shaped pattern, of the Cypriot variety with prominent midrib, though he 
uses it for thrusdng. 

The great Shield of Achilles and the Breastplate of Agamemnon are reserved 
till the whole position is clarified by the study of post-Minoan objects. Both 
reveal acqu^tance with polychrome inlay in metals. 

B. Objects of post-Minoan workmanship. 

The Wheeled Tripods of Hephaestus {!L XVIII, 375-7) are usually compared 
with those of the Early Iron Age, from several sites and frequent representa¬ 
tions, reinforced now by an example in the handsome votive series from 
the Cave of the Nymphs in Ithaca.®** There is only one difficulty. Any 
one who has tried to trundle a tripod, or a three-legged stool, knows that it 
won’t run by itself; and if you push it harder, it capsizes. On the other 
hand, a wheeled stand, the Minoan equivalent—though there are also 
Minoan tripods—runs easily, and was preferred also for large and heavily 
laden vehicles like the * lavers ’ of Solomon’s Temple, which—whatever the 

** S.e. ft (io llftsk in the Ashmotean MoKum, of Bosm, 57-60. 

(he XVIII DysftMv. /bie.,40i. 

« BoiKft. 14B. Benton, BSA XXXV, 58-9, fig. 15, pi, II. Of- 

** Furumark, Eranat XLIV, 41-53, who takes a Oid.. 88-9. 
di(reren( view. 
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4 at€ of the description—arc themselves precisely dated to the generation 
before 900 b.c.®® This four-wheeled type seems to disappear later. The 
poet ot Iliad XVII 1 , then, lived when tripods were normal, but he had seen 
(or heard of) vehicles which could also run. 

‘ Earringst tkree-lobedf midbirry-ivise \ such as Eurymachus gave to Penelope 
{Od. XVIII, 297-8; //- XIV, 182-3), characteristic of a period 

and style of craftsmanship. A common Late Minoan earring at Enkomi 
consists of a thin long hook of gold wire, on which is sometimes threaded a 
pendant of hollow gold plate, embossed to the shape of a bunch of loius- 
flowers, itself perhaps misrepresenting a bull's head, which is also frequent- 
This type is supers^ed, in the Early Iron Age of Cyprus,®® and rather later 
in Etruria, by a crescent of gold, either hooked through the ear, or tied by 
loops on its perforated dps. From the middle point of the crescent hangs a 
cluster of three or four gold balls, or a pyramid of smaller balb, and some¬ 
times pyramids of small balb arc added to the larger. This type in turn 
was superseded in Cyprus in the seventh and sixth centuries by silver ear¬ 
rings, which have the same crescent body but a nail-shaped appendage or 
a palmctte instead of the cluster of balls.®® 

ApkrodiU^s Charm. From Cyprus comes also the close parallel to the Kserrds 
Ipds which Hera'borrowed from Aphrodite (//. XIV, 214). This was not 
a belt, for it was worn on the breast and could be concealed by the clothing. 

It was of leather, embroidered, and in it (or on it) were objects symbolizing 
tMspo$, dcpioni$, Trdpfooi?, among $5XKTi^pia ttoXXA. Such belts of 
charms arc frequently worn by female votaries—or figures of the ‘ Paphian 
goddess ’—from the beginning of the period when such figures in clay or 
stone were made, about the eighth century, and later also by the votive 
‘temple-boys*.®’ Among the charms are signet-rings—to carry magical 
symbob or inscriptions—a breast grasped in a hand, dbc-pendants, sprigs of 
coral, crosses, anAA-s^ns, and heads of the oriental god Bts. They are 
common in all the greater sanctuaiies of Cyprus. Similar charms in gold, 
silver, and Egyptian glazed paste, arc frequent among bead-necklaces in the 
richer tombs, from the seventh century to the fourth. Of earlier date, and 
secular use, b the negro’s head, with other pendants, in the ‘ Necklace Fresco ’ 
at Knossos: compare the bulbhead pendants from Hagia Triad ha.®® 

^ I vii, 37-37; Bur&ey, Qt-d; Myres, pi. 34; Mym and OboeTaJKh-RichiCT, Oymr 

194a, 38; Bnt. Mus. Bm. ib* Muotfs Caldigat 08 m), p]. Vll, no. 8003 i MyrA, 

ditM, £ran Enkomi in Cypnu, not later ihM tsoo Cune^ CM. noe. SiCe^S; Hdwg, Hm. 

BX.); Punw&Qgler, Sii^. k. B^r Akad. Mst. (ph. hut. S74, (is, 07-98 (Biruria). 

Kl.) XZ, S, 1809 (tbesost perfi^). ** CW. Aiis.Cai., 4003. 

** Bdi, MuB. pl2. Vlll-Xll. bulhheads Onoefalsch.Richirr, Kypies, BiM, a/d Homii, 

244» 403. 459-3. M>Te$, CunoU OiU.H 9 Mk«^ (N.Y.). pi. XI, 4, 5, 6; XXXIII, 3: LXVIIt, ta; XaH. s; 
noe. 311 . CCX, 4; jewellerr, XXXVIl 1.18, (9; LXVII, 7,19. 

'* OhntfBbeh'Riohter, Kypm, tht BiSU. aitJ fiamer, ** Bo^t. 036. 
pi- CLXII. 9, CLXXXII, i; Cesnola, L. P., - 3*5- 
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These comparisons with works of art from Cyprus are the more significant 
in their historical and literary background, because they all come from the 
centuries between the ninth and the sixth, when such evidence is rare in the 
Aegean. The cities of Cyprus were still ruled by kings until the fourth 
century, and the priest-king at Paphos lasted till the Roman conquest. The 
royal family of Salamis traced its descent from Teucer, brother of Ajax of 
Saronic Salamis, the founder of the Hellenic settlement which replaced a 
great Minoan town at Enkomi a little inland. The palace of another of 
these dynasties, at Soloi, has a general resemblance to the layout of a Minoan 
palace, and belongs essentially to the e^hth and seventh centuries.*® Chariots 
were still used in war in Cyprus during the Ionic Revolt.*^ And the 
Cypriote syllabary, used both for Greek and for an indigenous language,** 
is directly descended from the Minoan, which was introduced not later than 
the thirteenth century, and probably earlier, for it is more nearly related 
to the ‘ Linear A ’ script than to the later ‘ Linear B ' of Knossos. 

There was, therefore, in Cyprus, which had no ‘Dorian Conquest*, 
closer continuity between Minoan and Hellenic than in the Aegean; the 
only serious crises were earlier—the Minoan colonization in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century, and the ‘ Achaean * settlements at Salamis and else¬ 
where, closely dated to the Sea-raids of the early twelfth century. Here 
then, if anywhere, there was continuity of court-life, and popular memory; 
and it was hence that the ‘ Cyprian Verses ’ (rd ftrri) were trans¬ 

mitted back into, the Aegean, when sea-traffic was restored, and especially 
during the ‘ Cyprian Seapower ’ in Eusebius’ Thalassocra^ which is 

precisely dated before the Phoenician and Egyptian scapowers, and therefore 
to the years 732-709 b.c. : for the Assyrian conquest of Cyprus was in 709 b.c. 

C. The Sea Power of Cyprus and the ' Cyprian Verses’. 

It was during this ‘Cyprian Seapower’ that the Aegean peoples had 
their brief acquainUnce with the Ethiopians, of which there are glimpses 
in II. I, 413-25, Od. I, 22r5j 282-3, ^ distant people famed for their hos¬ 

pitality to the gods, of which Herodotus ** preserves the memory in his 
‘ Table of the Sun There were eastern and western Ethiopians, but 
Poseidon’s hosts were eastward, for on his return he descries Odysseus from 
the ‘ mountains of the Solymi ’ in Lycia (Od. V, 283; cf. II. VI, 184, 204). 
M. Mircaux ** has recently noted that the historical period of Ethiopian 
contact with the Mediterranean (e. 750-666 b.c.) has its climax with the 

» StmM Cj^. £^., HI. 999 ft. " Myna. JMS :9o6, 84 ff. 

“ HdJ.V, 1C3. •* in, f8. 

*> Brit, Mia., £». 97, >191. 58-60. ** La (PaHs ( 948 )* cb. iv. 
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reign of Bocchoris {Bokcn-ranf, 7S4“728 b.c.) whose name appears on a 
vessel of Egyptian glaze-paste from a rich tomb at Coincto.*® Sir Alan 
Gardiner* however* tells me that ‘ from Dynasty XXI onwards relations 
between Lower Egypt and Upper Egypt must have been very dose, and the 
Tanite rulers were doubtless very familiar with all the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. . . . The Ethiopic rule began with Kashta’s capture of Thebes 
about 750 B.c. and ended about 654 b.c, - - . Tahutamun, the last Ethiopic 
who ruled in Thebes, was only recc^nized there for a few years after 
the Assyrian conquest of668 b.c.* 

Into this context the narratives of Menelaus {Od. IV* 83-5, 355 ff.) and 
of Odysseus {Od. XIV, 246 S. ; XVII, 426-44) fit very well. As Rhys 
Carpenter has shown. Pharos island {Od, IV, 355) is located by its sailing 
distance not from the Canopic mouth of the Nile on which Naucratis lies, 
but from the Bolbinitic (Rosetta) mouth which leads to Sais; and the con¬ 
junction of a Greek king in Cyprus with a Phoenician trading with Libya 
{Od. XVII, 443; XIV, 288) is in accord with the relations of Kinyras with 
i^amemnon {IL XI, 2OH22)- The gift of Kinyras should be compared with 
the presents of the Egyptian Polybos and his wife AJkandrc (wii a Greek 
name) to Menelaus and Helen {Od. IV, 124-32), also rich metal-work, cups, 
tripods, bath-tubs, spindle and wool-basket- Helen’s other friend, also, 
Polydamna, wife of Thos, has a Greek name (Od. IV, 228) and gives a 

glimpse of Egyptian medical skill. 

All this is quite consistent with folk memory among Aegean peoples of 
the twelfth century Sea-Raids, but the historical circumstances did in fact 
repeat themselves in the eighth and early seventh centuries, in the Levant, 
though not in the continental r^ons surrounding it. 

Alternatioe Dates foj Homeric Works of Art. 

A. The Breastplate and Shield of Agamemnon {II. XI, 17-46) and the Shield 
of Achilles [II. XVIII, 474 ff.). 

These arc more complicated- There are allusions to inlaid metal of 
divers colours, to inlaid fyartos {II. XVIII, 564), to monstrous f^res, Eris, 
Kudoimos^ Kfres (ibid., 535), like the Minoan gryphon, and to friezes of human 
activities, like the ‘Lion Dagger*. Rhys Carpenter, in Folktale, Fiction and 
Saga m the Homeric Epics (19^), 28, denies that the epic knows Minoan 
metallic inlay i but in makm g the armour of Achilles (//. XVIII, 474-5) 
Hephaestus provides gold, silver and tin as well as bronze, and in the descrip¬ 
tion the poet mentions objects of gold, 509, 517, 549, 562, 574, 577, 598; 
silver, 598, 608c; tin, 565, 574, 608a; bronze, 522, 534, 60W; fyanos, 

** RaadAlUMftcJvtf. ViUannvu ^Eimswu, pi. 31, :o^ Mooidius, Avn. lutU, pi. 995. 
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564, besides black, 548, 562, 583, and white 529, 560. The armour of 
Agamemnon (//. XI, 24-5, 33-5, 39-40) has gold, silver, tin, and fyiinos, 
as well as bron2C- If the rim of a ‘ figure of eight ’ shield, of the Shaftgrave 
period like the ‘ Lion Dagger * were grooved and filled with a frieze of scenes 
in the technique of that and the ‘Cat D^gcr’, and on that scale—^bout 
an inch wide—the necessary figures for the scenes described in Iliad XVIII 
would about fill the length of such a shield-rim, about seventeen feet for a 
shield of five feet diameter. But there are several difficulties: (i) the fragihty 
of such a Long and flexible composition; (2) Che inconspicuous result of so 
much meticulous labour; [3) the poet’s description of his shield-rim as filled 
with a * stream of Ocean some form of wave-ornament or running spiral, 
not a frieze of figures; (4) the partition of the frieze itself by statical ‘ pilaster' 
groups—the two cities (400 ffi, 509 ffi), Ens and Kir destroying corpses 
(533 lion-hunt (574 ff.), which arc inconsistent with the dis¬ 

tribution of the series on such a shield-rim: for this had only two pauses, 
where it was bent at the ends of its ^p5©l. 

The only altcmadve is of far later date. It is supplied by the concentric 
friezes engraved on metal bowls probably of Phoenician or Cypriot work¬ 
manship. They are found, widely distributed, from Nineveh to Etruria, 
with a cluster in Cyprus, and another in the Idaean Cave in Crete. Their 
dates are from the end of the seventh century backwards; and as their form 
and zone-ornament go back to an Egyptian sample, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, they may be of very different ages. In the Homeric repertory 
they are represented by the gold-rimmed silver bowl of Thoas {II. XXIII, 
740 ff-), and of Menelaus {Od. IV, 615 ff.), though this is not described as 
decorated. They arc specifically from Sid on. 

This alternative is strongly supported by the Hcsiodic S/ueld of Msraclesy 
a deliberate versification of a masterpiece of metal-work; the repertoire of 
which, and the lay-out of its friezes and panels, is cbsely related to the 
engraved bowb, and includes terrific figures such as Dtimos and Pkobos, 
which occur also in the Homeric descriptions. Here there is no polychrome 
inlay, and most of the scenes are from Hellenic mythology, warfare, and 
customs, with deities on the battlefield, as on the Shield of Achilles. I have 
dealt more fully with the Skitld of Heracles in JHS LXI, 17-38, and with 
the Shield of Achilles in Who were the Greeks? (1930), 518-22. What is note¬ 
worthy in the Homeric descriptions—and distinguishes them from the 
Hesiodic—is the combination of the frieze-and-panel composition derived 
from the engraved bowls, with polychrome metal and kyanos from Minoan 
art. No wonder they said that ‘ Homer was blind ’. In his visual world, 
form and colour, landscape and figures of animals and men, scenes of hunt- 
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ing and war» of palace-Ufe and political meetings, arc collected from many 
contexts, old and new, and combined in a Homeric World and a Homeric 
Age, which has become immortal mainly because it never existed outside 
Homer’s vivid imagination. Like Hephaestus on the Shield of Achilles ‘in 
it he set ’ scenes of real life, cities and people, in daily activities, but ‘ in it 
he set’ also the Two Great Gods, and Eris and the AVw tearing corpses. 
So loo, on the ivory mirror-handle from Enkomi the carver has recorded 
the boar-tusk helmet, shield ‘ full of bosses ’ and breastplate of many ‘ paths ' 
of metal, but the sword is a sword from Cypfus, and the kilt is of Cypriot 
fashion. Are we debarred from regarding these details, or the combination 
of them, as the less valuable archaeologicaJly, because the warrior is fighting 
with a gryphon ? 

B. The Telamon of Heracles {Od. XI, 610-14). 

This was a sword-belt of gold, or goldplated, with a frieze of wild animals— 
bears, boars, and lions^-and groups of fighting and slaughter. It combines 
frieze-composition with statical combat-groups, like the Shield of Achilles. 
There is no hint of colour-inlay, and the bears are outside Minoan reper¬ 
toire, and very rare on the Oriental bowls.®® But the bear was known in 
early Greece, in the Arcadian story of Callisto, and as a name of the ‘ Wain ’ 
constellation. Here it is a lest of the craftsman’s repertory alongside the 
familiar boars and lions of the similes, where the bear docs not occur. Tech¬ 
nique and purpose alike associate this object with the Oriental bowls and 
other embossed metalwork. 

C- The Telamon of Agamemnon (//. XI, 38-40). 

This belt was of silver or silverplaled. Its serpent-design was of fyanos: 
inlaid, therefore, like the shield to which it belonged. The triple heads, 
presumably at each end, mark the increased breadth of the strap where it 
was fastened to the shield-rim. Nilsson has noted (against Poulsen) that 
snakes are not used decoratively in Minoan art, but become common in 
Geometric and Orientalizing. There is, however, a common Minoan 
decorative pattern which Evans derives from a snake-skin; the boundary 
between symbolic and decorative design is nebulous. Have not some of 
these later snakes symbolic value? Here, loo, Minoan technique is associated 
with Orientalizing design. 

4$t. ** and Mweat, 135. 

** Maisuet Heio«ai»nn, BUmmti in Evaie, FM tV, :88, 195 Index s. 9 . ' Add«r- 

der pvth. Kmil kit F 9 ijg> 0 l. Bonn, 1910, quoted bj* mark'. 
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D. Tfu Brooch of 0 dysse\is {Od. XIX, 226-31). 

It is described as a Tr?p6vr| {Sckol. R, 227 calls it iripirf^) which only denotes 
that it was designed to perforate somethingthis instance a cloak, (i) 
The ancient commentators arc not helpful; Sckol. V, SiuXalj n irspevcos 

su^ests a fibula with two pins in long straight catch-plates: ^>dp6oi$ eOeefai?, 
ds a? Kcrrwd^iovrrai al inp 6 vm ; and there are a very few twin fibulae of 
this type in North Italy. One, of the Second Period at Este (1000-900 b.c.), 
has a single pin but triple bow carrying a chariot with three horses.’* By 
this time, at ^tc, interest in wild life was giving place to fondness for domestic 
animals and genre-scenes. Another, of the Third Period at Este (800- 
700 B.C.), has the bow wholly fashioned as a horse, with the spring and 
catchplatc beneath the hind feet and fore feet respectively.’* From Etruria 
arc similar zoomorphs: a horse ridden by a monkey; a sphinx in gold, 
sitting on the spring and holding the long catchplatc in its forefeet.’* 
(2) On the other hand, the confused description in Sckol. By 6vaTd(?&?i 
Bvd .... hnfcvweev -nis ir 6 ^s su^ests rather the rare type of 

belt-clasp—not a fibula—in which two (or three) pins on one half fit into 
tubes on the other, to keep both halves in place; the actual fastening being 
by hook-and-eye underneath. One of these clasps, for a broad belt or 
multiple necklace, has three ‘ tubes ’, surmounted by six sphinxes; ’* another, 
also from Etruria,” has two, with similar (damaged) figures above. It 
would be difficult to dcs^n such a clasp with a single large centrepiece, 
for it is essentially in two pieces. (3) The vigorous naturalism of this centre- 
pitct-^houiid devouring fiiwn—vividly recalls Minoan gold work and gem¬ 
cutting, earlier than any known fibula. The nearest analogy is a lion- 
with-fawn in bone (for lack of ivory) of a class of fibulae common in the 
sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta about 700 b.c.; compare an ivory 
plate, probably from a similar fibula, from Etruria, with a lion carrying a 
prostrate man on its back,’* 

As this ornament is introduced into the story as a rarity, we are fortunate 
to have so many actual counterparts, On the other hand, the poet’s audience 
would expect something not wholly unfamiliar, and (above all) not out of 
date. In a modern novel, the long-lost hero is not recognized by a snuffbox 
or a repeater watch, but by a cigarette-lighter. In the light of the com- 

la wodeni Gc«<k fi^oOvi is » ublcfcrk. pUiW. v/jih iwo pini, Bliakenbwg, PH. /recyiw tl sf.. 

’* KtoUlius. Ciff. Prim, fn Hoik, pi. 5J,4. 35. aSp, fif. VQ- Sevml l»n» from Spirt#, A/imu 

’• M«i*tdiui, 5t, 4, LlOaCVIII (T, 

Monieliw. Hti.. pi. 295, 6. Maclver, of. fM., fig. 67. 

Maciver, Elnieans, *64, fig. 67; " Helbig, Efu*. 377-8, fip. NjU»n, 

</. Monte)htt, of. oil., fi. ZJi, :-s. Thnt ofampla. Homer^^Afyenuf. **4 27, w. 

vetuloftia (Lklor Tomb), M#clver. of. eit., pi. 38, 4. ’* Arlew Orimo, p. GXLIX n. 
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bination of technique and design in the great shields, it need not surprise 
us if a Minoan naturalistic representation decorates a personal ornament of 
the eighth or seventh century, 

H(mer himself tki Artist. 

This combination is indeed the solution of the paradox and dilemma. 
The poet knows both Minoan and Orientalizing techniques and styles, and 
combines them into descriptions of objects which never existed in Greek 
lands. Hence the vivid and convincing quality of his descriptions: for he 
is himself the craftsman as well as the narrator. How he knew the styles 
and techniques of so different periods, an attempt has been made here to 
explain. His sources were diverse, eyewitness, folk-memory, travellen* tales; 
but to this and dKot^ he could add, Trpocterreo K koI ttk yvciinnj. 
It is the same method as that of Hesiod in the Shuld of HtracUsy but with 
incomparably wider range of experience. All that follows from this observa¬ 
tion as to the date and circumstances of the poet, is that it is a Urminus ad 
querriy the final moment of his survey of long time and wide experience. It 
is the same with the topography of Troy and of Ithaca, and with the Lake¬ 
land ofWordsworth- 

The Homeric SirnUes as Representative Art. 

With the descriptions of human or divine activities on the Shield of 
Achilles and other masterpieces, it is now necessary to compare the similes 
with similar content, noting that even if the poet introduces such scenes in 
the fneze decoration of the Shield, the incidents are distbet, and separately 
described, with an economy of essential figures, seldom exceedmg eight in a 
scene, though some of these may well have been contemplated as small 
groups, for example, the reapers, vmtagers, and fighting men. 

These illustrative descriptions, in turn, pass over into the general category 
of similes derived from wild nature. In these there is still an external object 
or material situation; but what interests the poet, in describing this, is 
primarily its relation to his narrative, however graphic his characterization 
of it; his use of a lime-dimensbn to enhance its interest, or his decorative 
enhancement of his own literary work. This narrative element in the similes 
' makes it less easy to compare them with seal-stones and other works of art, 
which are limited to a single moment of time. Only rarely, in a frieze- 
subject, like the ‘ Lion Dagger the ‘ Cat Dagger ’, and the Vaphio Gups, 
docs a work of material art record more than one such moment, repeating 
the essential figure. The two Vaphio Cups, for example, are excerpts from 
the same frieze-episode of cattle-chasii^: the two sides of the ‘ Gat Dagger * 
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amplify the essential topic of cat-chasing-watcrfowl, also within the limits 
of a frieze. 

It is at this point that it becomes useful to compare the repertory of 
Homeric similes with that of other iinds of miniature representations, and 
especially with the engraved seal-stones and signets, so copious and admirable 
in Minoan culture, so completely absent from Homeric. 

Of two hundred and five similes in the Iliadf sixty-seven describe natural 
occurrences—wind, clouds, sea and rivers, stars and fire—not easily repre¬ 
sented pictorially; sixty-two arc from animals, and of these twenty-nine 
are lions; seventeen are from birds, seven from insects and other living 
things; seventeen from plants, trees, and crops; thirty-one from human 
affairs other than crops, cattle, horses, or lions; two from human memory 
and dreams, also unpicturable; five from gods or mythical creatures— Eris 
and Pkobos —su^ested by works of art. 

Of ninety-three in the Odysseyy four describe natural phenomenon; five 
are from plants; four from lower animals; fifteen from birds; sixteen from 
animals, including six lions; twenty-one are from men and their works, 
including one dream, one ghost, one shadow; nine from women; ten from 
gods, goddesses and heroes. They are thus less frequent than in the Iliad. 
There are also often mere mentions of the name (twenty-nine) without 
description or activity. Only a few arc narrative-similes, with a time- 
element: wolves (II. XVI, 157 ff.), analysed below; the widow mourning her 
slain husband, then carried into captivity (U. VI 11 , 523); the doe hiding her 
fawns in a lion’s lair, then surprised by him (ll. IV, 335; XVI, 126). Account 
should be taken of the omens from birds, which are similes in action, portending 
and illustrating events: eagles, It. TI, 146, XV, 161, XX, 24; with Penelope’s 
geese, XIX, 535; a hawk, XV, 526, and unspecified birds, XXIV, 311. 

In its elementary form, the simile, like the seal-device, is statical: it 
depicts an object or a situation, of momentary value in time; and this is 
what explains and justifies artistically the presentation of an animal in mid¬ 
leap, or a flying bird. But there are other similes, especially in the Iliad, 
which are word-pictures, like the sequence in a frieze, or a set of metopes, 
or a film, recording two or more phases of an action, in an order of time.®® 
The wolves in Iliad XVI, 157 ff. have (i) pulled down a stag and eaten it; 
(2) have gone as a pack to drink at a spring; (3) arc now ready for more 
ravening—mpio-rfvfrai t€ For the point of the comparison is 

three-fold: the Myrmidons have (u) fought before; (b) refreshed them¬ 
selves; (r) are now eager to fight again. 

They tre relatively frequotl in the JtM; other XVIII, 316; XXI, 257; XXIII, 934. 
examples \n li XV, 362? kvi, 157; XVII, 725; 
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These longer and literally more similes pass over into the narrative 

episode, inlaid in the main story, on various pretexts and occasions: the single 
combats of the Iliad, the ‘ yams ’ of Nestor, Odysseus, and Eumaeits in the 
Odyss^, and of Phoenix in the Iliad', the dialogues, debates, and other verbal 
encounten. These are of various lengths and elaboration; but they have the 
common characteristic of ‘ observing the unities ’ of time, place, and agent. 

The pictorial analogue is the use (already noted) on the ‘ Lion Dagger * 
and the Vaphio Cups of twin ‘ fields * or ‘ panels *, to link together a pair 
or triad of episodes, and iUustrate, by their variety and contrast, the qualities 
or activities of their protagonist. Though each episode is self-contained, 
the Vaphio Cups are already passmg into frieze-composition, though, on a 
cylindrical object, only part of the picture can be seen at one time. 

Moreover, within a single field or panel-composition, as within the more 
eventful similes, figures may be grouped so as to illustrate phases of the 
same action. On the *Lion Da^er’,®^ one warrior (on the left) is about 
to hurl his spear from afarj the third advances to dose quarters; the fourth, 
now attacked, crouches behind his shield; the fifth, foremost in frieze order, 
is latest in time, for he has lost his shield and been prostrated. All these 
are phases through which any one warrior may pass, as well as a composite 
team of live persons, engaged in the same hunting episode. The second 
figure, however, an archer, is another person, crouching behind the shield 
of the third. 

On the gold ‘Warrior Signetone warrior is about to strike, another 
has been struck, a third has been disabled ; the fourth counterattacks behind 
him. On the ‘ Siege Vase ’ ^ and the ‘ Harvester Vase * there is variety of 
equipment and pose. 

From the narrative-subjects it is not far to fully developed frieze-com¬ 
position, wherein a sequence of such incidents, more or less homc^cneous, 
is presented in rapid succession. The special scheme, in the Iliad, where 
one combatant is always the same, is reserved for separate consideration 
(p. 246). Such battle-friezes, in the Iliad, composed of many single combats, 
fill intervals in the main narrative, like a diaper-background, or the massed 
and gesticulating crowd in the * Miniature Frescoes * at Knossos. A much 
later instance is the Macmillan Vase in the British Museum, on which 
only a small section of the frieze of warriors can be seen at one time, but 
every section of it has its value as a composition, and there is no centre¬ 
piece. An example in Mboan art is the ‘Gladiator Vase’*® from Hagia 

*’ BoaKTi, 1(8-$. JUS 1890,pi. 1, a; Jobdiucn. Lri e^sft si^oians. 

«Bc«en. 398, pi. Si. 

“ B^asert, 77. •* U tmert. 871-3. 

** Bosert, 276-81. 
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TrUdha; oa the Vaphio Cvips also there is no centrepiece, the frieze-episode 
consisting of two or more phases, set side by side, not combined into a 
single composition, as on the ‘ Warrior Signet ’ and the ‘ Lion Dagger ’; and 
each is presented independently as the cup is turned round. The presenta¬ 
tion of a series of metopes in later sculpture is similar, when their subjects 
arc homogeneous. In the frieze of the smaQcr temple at Paestum, the fight¬ 
ing groups arc consecutive but quite distinct, as though metope subjects 
had been juxtaposed. 

In such metope compositions, each episode is self-contained; in a frieze, 
they overlap to form a melee, as on that of the Mausoleum. In sculpture 
they exist simultaneously; it is only in verbal narrative that they have to 
be presented in an irrevocable order of time, whether what is described is a 
mel6e or the progress of an ever-victorious hero. From such identification 
of one in each pair of combatants with a single persistent hero, results the 
epic device of an dpiorete, the cumulative prowess of Menelaus or Diomedes, 
Hector or Aeneas. 

This device of the synthetic hero has, however, some curious equivalents. 
On the Cypriote relief of Geryon and Cerberus,®^ Heracles* greater stature 
enables him to cope with two superposed occasions, in a double frieze: 
(a) fighting with Geryon and his three-headed hound, (i) driving off the 
cattle, an event subsequent in time but combined in a single twin com¬ 
position by this ingenious arrangement. By similar economy emerges the 
frequent Cypriote presentation of Heracles simultaneously brandishing his 
club in one hand and aiming his bow with the other, though no arrow is 
on the strii^.*® That this is not clumsiness but deliberate duplication of 
the hero*s prowess is clear from the myth embodied in a dedication, not 
earlier than the fourth century, to the fjpeos ‘ fighting with both 

hands It is further economy when a little lion scrambles up the. hero’s 
leg, waiting his turn to be * dompted ’ bare-handed. An earlier example 
is the hunting scene on an ivory draught box from Enkomi,**^ Minoan or 
Syro-Minoan work of the thirteenth century. It is not to be supposed here 
that the single chariot-hunter is pursuing a dense mass of many sorts of 
game. He is, however, enjoying a full day's hunting in one panel. 

In Homeric similes, too—but not in the Odyssty —there are sometimes 
opulent alternatives: ‘cattle or sheep ’ (II. XV, 323), * oak, poplar or pine’ 
(/h XIII, 389); ‘boar or lion’ (//. VIII, 328); ‘bees or wasps ’ (//. XII, 
167); ‘ stag or wild goat ’ {II. 171); on any given occasion, cither is 
possible, and both are presented to the audience without sequence in time. 

Metr. of An, New York, HmdbMk » iMe *» J843. 

C«sf»la CoiUetm^ no. 1368. « Brii. Mua. Oi*fW, pi. 1. 
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The bilateral combau of one deity or hero with two bons, on seal stones of 
all periods, and the ‘ Persian Artemis ’ and similar compositions—whatever 
their origin in the Aegean—illustrate the same artistic and utilitarian motive. 
And the plural impbes that the depicted activity is habitual and charac¬ 
teristic. Conversely in Hellenic art the ipicmla type of grouped episodes 
with a single hero gives occasion to such serial sculptures as the metopes of 
Selinus and the *Theseum^ showing the Labours of Heracles, and the 
Attic kylikes with the adventures of Theseus. 

An extreme instance of <ipioT6te-composilion is the ‘ Narrative of Wander¬ 
ings ’ in the Odjfistji, where the pictorial problem of the synthetic hero is 
solved, (a) by narration of adventures in a time-series; {b} by making the 
hero himself the narrator, and fixing the zero-hour of the story at a particular 
moment in the narrative of our Od)>ssej). There are, indeed, traces that 
these episodes—or some of them—were once independent tales, told in the 
third person about their hero, who, moreover, need not originally have been 
the same person, nor our Odysseus at all. The ‘ Killing of the Suitors \ 
too, is in substance a straight-forward dpicmfa, in third-person narrative, 
not autobiographical, as Homer might have let Odysseus tell it to Penelope; 
and some have thought that we have a conflation of two massacres, one with 
arrows, the other with spears. 

On the other hand, the lists of separate Heroines and of Older Heroes 
in Odyssey XI are to be compared with the Hesiodic “H oloi, a common¬ 
place-book of courtly similes, and, on the archaeological side, with the 
‘ second zone' of the ‘ Chest of Cypselus where six at least of the subjects 
arc adventures of women, and the centrepiece, Medea with Jason, is enhanced 
by the presidency of Aphrodite, as are so many episodes of the Odyssty by 
the presence of Athena. The number of ‘ Heroines ’ on. the ‘ Chest ’ may 
be greater, if Pausanias has missed the meaning of what he calls Diki and 
Adikia and the Two Women Pounding, But the inclusion of Atlas imtk Heracles 
and Apollo with Muses shows that the composition was not a strictly balanced 
scheme. Apollo with Muses is equivalent to at least two ‘ two-figure' sub¬ 
jects: to this there is the parallel, in the ‘ fourth zone of the Judgment of 
Paris with at least five figures, interpolated among * two-figure ’ subjects, 
and adjusted by its ‘ one-figure ’ neighbour, the Winged Artemis. In tills 
zone, too, the centrepiece, Helen and Dioscuri, with Aethra prostrate, is a 
more elaborate composition, like the Medea in the ‘ second zone *. 

Comparison with the ‘ Chest of Cypselus ’ is the less far-fetched in view 
of the Hghly formal construction of the Odyss^,^^ with balanced episodes 
around centrepieces within a generally frieze-like sequence, like those of 

** JHS pras. 
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the outer zones of the ShUld of Heracles and the Shield of AckilUs.^ Pausanias’ 
description is of the greater interest, because here we have seventh or sixth 
century commentary transmitted continuously for a very long period, when 
derived from a monument and authenticated by it. 

The Artistic Outlook of the Poets. 

When we turn from detailed processes of poedc or pictorial craftsman¬ 
ship to general indications of style and of the choice of subjects for descrip¬ 
tive or pictorial treatment, the material on both sides of the comparison 
becomes more abundant, but its interpretation more difficult. We can 
supplement the evidence of gem-engraving from goldwork, of fresco from 
vase-painting, and concentrate attention on the achievements of all these 
crafts, as illustradons of an outlook and habit of mind, in the craftsmen, 
and in public estimadon of this standpoint, and of achievements in the inter¬ 
pretation of natural beauty. But we are faced with the possibility—which 
we must examine more closely before we decide that it is also a probability— 
that technical and literary skill may not have kept pace, especially in a 
period like that which succeeded the Fall of Knossos, when material wealth 
diminbhed, oversea transport became precarious, and the best attested 
movements are those of marauders and their despoiled and expatriated 
victims. For in such times the musician, the dancer, and, above all, the 
poet have the advantage over the painter and the seal-cutter, that they are 
themselves the exponents of their art, they continue to create and to repeat, 
irrespective of any supply of raw-materials on which to impress their con¬ 
ceptions. What Hermes had done, creating the first lyre out of a tortoise 
shell, a Minoan minstrel could do; a shepherd’s pipe could be cut from the 
nearest reed-bed; a mere rod could emphasize rhythm, or control a chorus. 
The immediate descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers made a poor show in 
personal ornaments or household gear, cither of traditional design or of 
transatlantic invention; but their hymns and popular melodies, proverbs 
and jests, and all the verbal furniture of their lives, their Puritan and 
English heritage, remained living and copious, borrowing new topics from 
austere and unfamiliar surroundings, but perpetuating in essentials the 
folklore and the literature of their motherland, enshrined in their mother 
tongue, and expressing the same mother-wit and outlook on the world. 
Compare the survivals of drama in Thrace and Skyros; only the goatskins 
and the men survive. Of Czardom and its culture the living exponents are 
dancers, composers, and story-tellers. 

** Compare Dr. J. T. Sheppard's analysis of (he LII, 964-96. 
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1 1 is at thb point that we must face the fact of the Minoan script, and 
of its survival in the syllabic script of Cyprus. Our knowledge of cither is 
limited to texts on durable materials; but Greek tradition of palm-leaf 
documents,*^ the long narrow leaf-shape of the most frequent tablets at 
Knossos, the indisputable intercourse with Egypt, the form of many of the 
Minoan signs, so reminiscent of brushwork, and the preservation of a few 
inscriptions actually painted, make it certain that the Minoan culture was 
literate. In Cyprus, where the general continuity of culture is more evident, 
there b indeed an almost complete lacuna in the literary tradition; but the 
recovery from Cyprus, in due course, of a large residue of literary com¬ 
positions, the KOirpia hm. can only be explained by uninterrupted trans¬ 
mission along with—and presumably in—a script derived from that of the 
Minoan settlers. ‘ Traditional books like Puritan bibles, wore out in 
lime; but Herodotus** knew that in the Ionian settlements there were 
writings on parchment before papyrus was introduced—or, as we may now 
suppose, re-introduced—from ^ypt. 

It b this consideration, of the greater ease with which the self-expressive 
arts can be transported by thrir exponents, which justifies us in examining 
seriously the view that the cradle of Homeric epic b to be sought in a period 
of Aegean culture—or, more appropriately speaking, of Aegean collapse— 
the material remains of which offer so little of tiie old vivid naiuralbm, or 
of its genius for composition and style. Compare the Homeric similes of a 
lion attacking a herdsman and hb cattle (//- XI, 172, 292, 376), first with the 
‘lion Dagger’*® and an engraved gold bead*’ from the Shaft-graves, 
and then with the representations on a bronze plaque or a painted vase of 
the Early Iron Age. In the first comparison, it b the craftsmen who sets 
the theme; in the second, the literary version may well have been the proto¬ 
type, rilling in the ears of the artbt. At a later stage still, while the Hesiodic 
Skuld iff Heraclts b inspired by embossed and engraved bronze work, it b 
significant that subjects from it become popular with the vase painters of 
Athens and Corinth at a particular phase in the growth of those schools 
of art.** 

A particular example, already noted, will illustrate these relations between 
literature and pictorial art. The engraved sealstones of Minoan times 
were at the same time self-contained works of representative art, and objects 
of practical use, and could be associated with other lovely or precious things 

Pliny }f.H. VIII. 77. convene conclusion, that ihe poetofibe SAvtf selected 
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in ^ necklace. In both functions, they seem to have gone quite out of use, 
as Minoan culture faded. They were easily lost, for they were worn on the 
wrist by a thread and quite irreplaceable, for they required minute and 
prolonged work on selected materials; and in troublous times seals on parcels 
are Uttle regarded, and there is little of value to be sealed. Like the seal- 
stones, the Homeric similes have a double character: they arc decorative 
enhancement of a narrative or discourse; but they are also self-contained 
literary achievements, small in scale, but choice in diction and significant 
in content. In Celtic, Hebrew, and Japanese poetry such minuscule com¬ 
positions have had their vogue as a distinct category of literature. The 
‘ staves' sung in moments of crisb by Norse heroes, and the epigrams of 
classical Greece, include many similes; and in a later phase of Greek epic 
the Hesiodic "H olai were a commonplace-book of similes drawn from folk- 
memory of distinguished women, compiled presumably for use, like the 
classified index in Pope’s translation of the Iliad to the Homeric similes 
themselves, in an age when classical learning had its practical applications 
in the pulpit and the House of Commons. 

In Homeric society, too, such comparisons were a device of highfiown 
courtesy among well-bred persons. As heroes authenticate themselves by 
their pedigrees, and Odysseus fools the Cyclops by a bogus name, and the 
Frogs and Mice parody the manners of well-bred men, so Odysseus, in supreme 
need, established * speaking terms ’ with Nausicaa ifid. VI, 148 ff.) with a 
bouquet of similes. Disfigured and disreputable as he is, he has to approve 
himself as a man of honour and breeding. He must make no mistake of 
manners, or the girl will run. So every word counts: 

oOrlKa KspSoMov iau6ov* (148). 

He begins fay comparing her to a goddess, in particular to Artemis, young 
and carefree, and then to the palm-tree in Delos: a comparison far-fetched 
out of wide experience and correct taste; and to her unspoken question: 
“ What were you doing in Delos? out comes all that she needed to know. 
He has seen the world, he was a great chief,—and see what he is now I But 
(as Pliiss observes poetical similes record states of mind and feeling, not 
intellectual comparisons. It is the uniqueness of Nausicaa, and of his 
admiration for her, that he has to express: she has no need to be afraid of 
him. And the spell works: Nausicaa recognizes his quality. 

This cannot represent less than the h^hest courtesy of the poet^s own 
day, when the allusions to far-off Delos, and ocher wanderings, were the 
highest credentials of a leader of men. The verbal picture of a rare and 

** ^/. LXIV, Oc(. 1940. 6(2-:9. 
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beautiful object is a passport, as the brooch of Odysseus is a token of noble 
identity, until his scar and carpenter’s skill at long last can convince Eury- 
cleia and Penelope. This is all in the same order of thought and custom 
as the Minoan use of pictorial signets—the more exceptional, and especially 
the more bcaudful, the belter—for personal identification, as we see his 
seaJstone on the wrist of the Cupbearer A®® The poet’s lavish but not 
indiscriminate use of similes is an inheritance from a society in which the 
simile was as normal an accessory to personal well-being as the seal-stone. 
The simile outlasted the signet and the seal cutten, as the battle-stories and 
descriptions outlasted the warriors and their splendid gear. 

What began as a compliment and panegyric among the living, was 
transposed, as Chadwick suggested, first into commemorative court epic, 
such as Demodocus and Phemias recite, the heroes of which are not aU 
yet dead, so that Odysseus recognizes his friends and himself in the talc: 
then into popular folk-chronicle, after the Fall of two dynasties and the 
dispersal of the ‘ companions ’. 

Indtpindenct oj Strtutiffs and Content. 

ll is perhaps necessary to note that this comparadve study of ari-themes 
is quite independent of their literary form, and that at this point emerges 
another aspect of Homeric art, namely the artistic composition of the poems 
themselves. It matters not whether a design comes down to us on a vase, 
or a sealstone, Or a fresco. Nor does it matter whether we have it in epic 
hexameters, or in an ode of Pindar. This is obvious within the limits of 
Greek literature, but it is no less true for earlier periods, and pre-Hellenic 
language. Sir Arthur Evans rightly presumed that a culture with so vivid 
a pictorial art as the Minoan is not likely to have been without a literature; 
and that if so, whatever the date at which Greek superseded Minoan speech 
in the great Palaces, there must have been wholesale transfer of literary 
subjects from the one language to the other. 

More recently, and for a later period, M. Miriaux has developed the 
thesis of Meillet*®’ as to the origin and transmission of the hexameter, and 
regards the achievement of * Homer ’ as having been the reformulation of 
traditional stories In this not very convenient metre, already in use for certain 
ritual occasions. Hymns of praise like our Homeric Hymns mark the transition 
from ceremonial to popular recitations, facilitated (as su^ested above, 
pp. 245-6) by the commemorative ^ipurrelai of local or tribal heroes. While 
devoting himself mainly to this crucial phase, which he connects with the 

Boituc. 33 (. 349. 
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explorations and colonial adventures of the eighth century, in the Pontus 
and the Western Seas, M. Miriaux has done something to make more accept¬ 
able this conception of transmission through a scries of cultural phases, 
‘Aeolian’, ‘Achaean’, and ‘ Minoan ’ before that, as suggested by Evans, 
and thereby to show how the lacuna between Minoan and Hellenic is to be 
filled- It was a further step, as M, Miriaux has suggested, to recite such 
lays at formal commemorations of former chiefs now canonized as ‘ heroes ’—• 
a distinct order of beings, as Hesiod knew,^^* and Proteus in the Odyssey 
(IV, 563-9), between men and gods, and between men of the bronze age, 
and of the present age of iron. Of such hero-worship the of the 

Iliad are a survival, like the xXkc dvBpfiSv which are another part of the equip¬ 
ment of a Homeric hero {II. IX, 189) and a gift of Calliope herself.'®* And 
rather earlier, what was the lyre-player accompanying, on the sarcophagus 
ofHagia Triadha, at a ceremony in the very presence of the deceased ? 

The evidence, that is, for continuity of literary tradition, across the 
centuries when the material arts were interrupted and neglected, is cumula¬ 
tive and, though fragmentary, sufficient; and in it the continuity of the 
miniature arc of the sealstones and of the similes is significant. 

The Formal Composition of the Homeric Poems. 

The vivid narratives, and close-knit sequence of events, especially in the 
Odyssey, have diverted attention from the formal elements in their construc¬ 
tion. A modem reader, following the plot of a novel, looks to the end for 
the solution of problems, and within each phase of the action, to its specific 
outcome. In epic narrative, though events are in time-order, they are 
marshalled in order- of thought, before a crucial decision, as its caus« and 
drcumstanccs, and after it as its consequences. The literary result is to 
replace a continuous narrative order or frieze-order by an analytical com¬ 
position like that of a pediment, Aeginetan, Athenian, or Olympian, or a 
painting like the Marathon fight in the Painted Portico at Athens, and the 
Darius vasc.“** 

We know too little of large-scale Minoan art to risk generalizations, 
but the surviving examples are consistent with the view that it was pre¬ 
dominantly—and perhaps essentially—frieze composition, for long wall- 
spaces, either repeating a series of shields or other similar objects, or passing 
from end to end in a continuous pageant, the elements of which arc of 
equivalent value and significance: a procession of tributaries or votaries, 

•** Op. or., I, 33W 7 , 350. Cy. Cb. Auinc, Lei Kaiod, 77 i. 29 > 'oo* 
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of charging bulls, swimming dolpWns, partridges and other birds in their 
natural landscape. 
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Ionian art, it is true, shares with its Anatolian neighbour, and with 

Assyria and Persia further afield, a tradition of fricze-composicion, with which 
the long narrative sequences of Ionian epic are in general accord. What 
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is characteristic of these poems, however, is that the narrative-frieze arrange¬ 
ment is not only interrupted by alternation of topics and localities—Ithaca, 
Olympia, and Sparta, lAacan palace and countryside in the Odyssey fight¬ 
ing and debate in the Iliad -—but within these main sections they are com¬ 
posed with a subtle and often complicated balance and symmetry which. 
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once detected, adds greatly to the artistic value of the poem, while it is 
probably a main cause for its peculiar beauty and perfection. 

This ‘ pattern *, as it has been called, was first detected by Dr. J. T. Shep- 
peard,^®’ and further studied by the present writer; it has now been 
further analysed for the Odyssey’®® with special reference to the arrange¬ 
ment of the speeches. It profoundly separates the literary background of 
both poems from anything Minoan, and relates it to the artistic background 
of the Geometric Art of the centuries from the tenth to the c^hth (fios. 1-4), 
and of the great Hellenic schools both of art and of literature which derive 
from that period of culture: examples arc the stickmyikia of Attic tragedy 
and the historical prose of Herodotus.”’ 



4 ^ C D h a b C b a b B b 4 



FiO. 3.—Gsou^nuc Vase in the British: Museuu, 
(PcTTOt and Chipies VII, 169, fig. 5a.) 


This means that, as works of art, the Homeric epics have only remote 
relations to anything in the Minoan culture, however much or by what¬ 
ever means their authors may have known in detail about Minoan works of 
art, the folk memory of Minoan society, or even the achievements of Late 
Minoan warfare and adventure. * 

Examples have been noted already of Minoan craftsmanship combined 
with Iron Age technique. In the picture of the Eastern Mediterranean it is 
difficult to separate ffie ‘Sea Raiders ’ of the thirteenth century from the 
‘ lonians and Garians * of the seventh, Ramessid Thebes from Ethiopian. 
In the West, allusions to Sicily suit equally well the Minoan and the Corin¬ 
thian contacts. But on the human, the heroic, and the divine levels, the 

Tbt 4/ Ai Biad (1 Qfi ). JHS. in ore*. 

••• JHS LIT, 264-96, «p, 26$-<|0. F%i. 1-4 aire Myres, rrscBrilAf, * 5 ^, io press. 

feprioMd here. ^ Myres, TV Father sj milary, in pr ess . 
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positive evidence is that the epic oudook is Hellenic. ‘ Homer and Hesiod ' 
i^ioned the gods of the Greeks; but they made them from Hellenic 
not from Minoan prototypes, so far as we can interpret archaeological 
evidence. Olympus, when it is anywhere on earth, is in Pieria (Ji XIV, 
226; Od. V, 50), not in Crete. Here Zeus has his home; he is Idaean 
only in his special oversight over Troy { 11 . VIII, 170, 410; XI, 183; XVI, 
605 (temple)), Bodonacan only for Achilles (II. XVI, 232-5). Though 
Athena has a temple in Troy (ll. VI, 88), she is at home in the ‘strong 
house of Erechtheus * (Oi. VII, 81), Apollo, loo, overlooks Troy from Mount 
Ida (Jl. XV, 237; XVI, 677), but he is at home in Delphi (Od. VIII, 80; 
XI, 581), with an altar in Delos (Od. VI, 162), not at Branchidae or 
Telmessus; Poseidon lives at Aegae (Od. V, 381), Aphrodite at Paphos 
{Od. VIII, 363), Hermes on Cyllene (Od. XXIV, i). This pan-Hellenic 
view of the gods is in accord with the geographical range of the poems, and 
with the morals and customs of the people. 



F16. 4.—GeouBTRic Design from a Juo in the Biutdh Museum. 

Thus, side by side with the survival or rediscovery of masterpieces of 
Minoan craftsmanship, we arc confronted again, on both sides of the Aegean, 
with conditions which made possible—and indeed inevitable—the trans¬ 
mission of saga and folk-memory through the Dark Age, and therewith of 
descriptive poetry, like the compliments of Odysseus to Nausicaa, literally 
me p^rmnmy and ready to the longue of a great poet, when the favourable 
moment and receptive audience came. 

Exactly what survived, by this or that mode of transmission, is a further 
question, not easy to answer, except here and there, without the aid of 
Minoan poetry as a starting point. All that has been attempted here is 
to survey all possible modes, and compare them, in the special field of 
‘ Homeric Art ’ in which the archaeological evidence is most copious and 
most easily compared with the literary. If the conclusions here reached are 
in accord with the results of linguistic or literary or other kinds of analysis, so 
much the better. One example of what is possible is appended briefly here. 

»» Hd». II, 53 - 
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The Art of ike Hexameter. 

The Greek cuitom of analysing metres into * feet ’ by the stressed syllables, 
however convenient from the strictly metrical and musical standpoint, 
ignores the laigcr figures intermediate between the single-beat ‘ foot ’ or 
* bar *, and the ‘ mouthful ’ (Srrej) or * line ’ which contained the complete 
metrical phrase. If account be taken of these intermediate figures, con¬ 
sisting of one or more words, fresh light is thrown both on these Greek metres 
themselves, and on kindred metres in Italy and further afield. All these 
metrical Irm are complete in themselves, and may be a complete sentence. 
In mature epic, however, the grammatical sense often over-runs the ‘ line 
Though they have each a movement, marked by the ‘ feet * from beginnii^ 
to end, so that certain combinations of syllables arc by custom irreversible— 
e.g. the fifth foot of a hexameter—they are aJl characterized by caeswA. Now 
.caesura^ as its variations show, is not merely a division between two halves 
of a line, as in pentameters, anapaests, and commonly in trochaics, but a 
centrepiece between an initial and a terminal phrase which balance each 
other. In anapaests there can be absolute balance: -ww — | — ou-; in a 
pentameter both halves ‘ move ’ in the same direction, as the dactyls cannot 
be balanced by anapaests. 

But in dactylic hexameters, iambic trimeters, trochaic tetrameters and 
some other Greek metres these approximately balanced initial and terminal 
-elements are separated by a shorter phrase, more or less closely attached, 
by its verbal content, to one half or the other, so that the ra^surc-pausc, as 
^:ommor\ly understood, is cither earlier or later. In cither event it is accom¬ 
panied by a minor pause in the other position. These lirtes may therefore 
be represented thus: 


(i) hexameter: 

(ii) iambic: 

(sii) trochaic: 



(Homeric frequent) 
(later) 


In an Alcaic stanza the duplication of the initial phrase, which has its 
ciwn caesura, disguises its correspondence with the last line, before and after 
the third line which is a balanced centrepiece: 



V » 



Similarly the Italic Saturnian has its double pause and centrepiece, 
between phrases of the same length but different rhythm: 
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Further afield, English ten-syllable verse has a similar balance, with 
counterchangcd stresses, about a coisura which varies in position, and may 
include two or more syllables in its central phrase: 

w-w-w.|-w-o- (simple counterchange) 
w-v-|v-|w-v- (double caesura with centrepiece) 

V—i-» — I S/ — s/j— V — 
v-wj-y—— w — 

So too in other English metres likewise, e.g. * Nuts in May *: 

I (thrice) 

For the threefold repetition compare Greek sapphics. 

Note that sometimes the initial and terminal phrases are nearly identical, 
sometimes counterchangcd (iambic), sometimes reversed or partly so. 

Similar constructions in early Indian verse support the inference that the 
Greek cacsural metres are of Indo-European origin, and, if so, probably 
spread into Greek lands together with the Greek language: another argu¬ 
ment for the proposed breach in immaterial ciilture at the close of the Minoan 
Age (see Appendix, pp. 25^-60). 

The resemblances between ^esc lines with r.wrur«2-pause, and the balanced 
zonc-pattems on Greek geometric vases are obvious, and these in turn are 
related to the incised geometric panel ornaments of the Late Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age in Central Europe, and to the painted vase-decoradon 
of Southern Italy in the same periods, 

Summary. 

The following points seem to be established:— 

r- The Iliad and the Odyss^ preserve verbal descriptions of works of art 
of recognizable styles and techniques from various periods, between the end 
of the Middle Minoan and the earliest Hellenic, when fine Oriental metal¬ 
work was being traded from Cyprus or Phoenicia. 

2. Such objects arc mainly either from the Late Minoan period, and 
especially from the Cretan palaces (L.M.I), or from those Oriental imports, 
and imitations of them. 

3. With the earlier references cohere the folk-memory of the Late Minoan 
‘ Sea Raids ’ and the contemporary ‘ Achaean ’ feudalism in peninsular 
Greece in the thirteenth and early twelfth centuries. 

4. With the later cohere the allusions to later raids like those of the 
‘ lonians and Carians ’ in Egypt in the seventh and later eighth centuries; 
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to Egypt under a Theban and Ethiopian dynasty; to Phoenicians trading 
westwards, a friendly regime in Cyprus, limited acquaintance with Pontus 
and the western Mediterranean, and a peculiar interest in the Hellespontine 
area, during and after the Aeolic colonization. 

5. Similarly the social and archaeological background of the narratives 
combines memories of the feudal monarchies of the Late Minoan and Migra¬ 
tion periods, with glimpses of the close hereditary aristocracies of the period 
from the Migrations to the Hellenic colonization period. 

6- The profound social disturbances of the Miration Period disorganized 
the material arts—except those subservient to warfare, which developed 
rapidly and confusedly—without equivalent breach in folk-memory and folk¬ 
song, including reminiscences of palatial luxury. 

7. In particular the Homeric use of naturalistic similes perpetuates the 
technique and repertory of Minoan sealstones, after these passed out of use. 

8. Other souvenirs of Minoan art in the poems arc supported by evidence 
for the rediscovery of objects from Minoan tombs, and by continuo\is tradi¬ 
tions about Minoan sites such as Tiryns and Ithaca. 

9. The hypothetical translation of Bronze Age literature from the Minoan 
language into Greek could only be confirmed by the decipherment of literary 
texts, or the identification, in Minoan documents, of personal names from 
Hellenic folk-memory. 

10. Account must be taken of the rc-inlroduction into Ionian cities of 
the * Cyprian verses an insulated provincial rendering of stories from the 
‘ Sea Raid * period and the Achaean monarchies which persisted in Cyprus 
till Hellenic times. 

11. But the language, metre, and structure of the poems cannot be 
shown to have any counterpart in the Minoan world. On the contrary, 
whereas Minoan pictorial art seems to have fundamentally a frieze-structure— 
though a few balanced and pedimental compositions are known—the com¬ 
position of the poems, mainly narrative though they arc, consists of a grouped 
series of subjects, themselves each constructed round a centrepiece with 
subsidiary episodes before and after. This structure is sustained and em¬ 
phasized by the arrangement of the speeches. This principle of composi¬ 
tion, whatever its origin, persists in Attic tragedy, and in Herodotus, and is 
fundamental in the painting and sculpture of peninsular Greece, whereas 
Ionian art retained an old frieze-tradition, of Oriental origin. On both 
sides of the Aegean, it determines the structure of hexameter, pentameter, 
the iambic senarius and the trochaic cataicctic tetrameter. Their affinity 
with the Saturnian of pre-Hellcnic Italy and other metres further north¬ 
west makes it probable that they are all of Indo-European origin- 
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12. Similarly the Italian and Danubian counterparts of Greek geometrical 
art, with balanced panels, supports this derivation of the art of the Early 
Iron Age in general in Greek lands, and helps to explain its resemblances 
with geometrical des^n in Anatolia, North Syria, and Cyprus during the 
period of * Phrygian * predominance after the thirteenth century ‘ Land 
Raids 

13. This goes far to explain the incor^ruity between this structural balance 
and symmetry, and the employment, within its limits, of pictorial and 
naturalistic subjects, both as episodes in narrative poetry, as landscape 
accessories, as enhancement by similes. 

14. It must be remembered also that in popular poetry and folk-tale, 

though subjects remain traditional for long periods, ca^ new reciter trans¬ 
poses them into his own idiom, combines them from Ws own repertory, and 
enhances them from his own experience and taste. » 

15. This spontaneity of the poets was, however, restricted by the intro¬ 
duction of alphabetic script and of more convenient material for extensive 
writing. It did not prevent the composition of new poems, but it prevented 
the oblivion of the older, which, as the ancient Xjwj of Homer describe, were 
inherited and transported like other works of art. It is probably no accident 
that one of the earliest alphabetic inscriptions is hexametric, on a geometric 
panel vase, and from Atlica.^^ 

J. L. Myrss 


ApPEnmx 

I. Tkt SfnxXuxe of Early Indian Verst. 

Cf E. V. Arnold, Vedu Metre (Cambridge, 1905). 

About two-thirds of the verses of the Veda are * trimeters * of ten syllables, 
in alternate rhythm like the Greek iambic {op. cit., §§ 42-5; 205). They have 
caesura, like Greek verses, after the fourth or the seventh syllable. They con¬ 
sist further of an ‘ openii^ * (syllables 1-4), a ‘ cadence ’ (8-10), and between 
these a ‘ break ’ (5-7) with one or rarely two pauses or ‘ rests * before or 
after the caesura {op. cit., | 225), which is a natural pause corresponding to 
the taking of breath in recitation. There may be a slighter pause abo after 
the eighth syllabic. The rhythm of the ‘ opening' is that of two Greek 
spondees or iambics i that of the ‘ cadence * and the ' break * more varied. 
Both the first and the last syllable may be slighted or there may be an 
additional syllable at the end of the ‘ cadence ’ {op. cit. | 224)- When the 


For AMlolift. see Bceert, Aii-Annaliai (1942)1 514. bo. $$0; Ktrehsor, Iniaemf Inset. AtUe.* (1948). 
ioe6-i078. pLI, t. 

GerdBcr-Robots, Mmtiol ^ Gnde JnseripSoni 1, 
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opening is a ‘ pentad ’ of five syllables, tbe rhythm is very nearly Saturnian; 
more exactly so when there is a rest before the sixth syllabic {op. at., §§ 227-8). 
Probably the pre-Vedic trimeter was ww^w||ow--|-w“; ccistira being prior 
to differentiation of quantity {op. cit., 1 237). There is no trace of equivalence 
as in Gree): between one long and two short syllables. 

11 , St. Augmtiru on Metrical S)nnmetfy. 

This aspect of quantitative metres as a balance of initial and terminal 
phrases was partly appreciated by St. Augustine in his Mtmca, Book 
‘ A metre will be better and more enjoyable if it is divisible into two mutually 
concordant parts ’ (i, 2). ‘ There must be some symmetry (conoinnitas) between 
the two parts, for otherwise there would be no verse at ail ’ (iii, 4 ; xiii, 24). 
But they ‘ must not be interchangeable ^ And there must be ‘ a certain 
dificcence at the end of each verse’ (iv, 5); ‘a verse must have a fixed 
end This further modifies symmetry, by shortenii^ the latter part: * the 
shortening is at the end, where it should be * (iv, 7). The heroic ‘ hexameter * 
should be scanned by anapaests with an initial and a final syllable (v, 10); 
‘ iambic’ lines, similarly treated, consist of trochaics (i, ii). He does not 
further discuss caesura or its variations, nor the group of syllables between 
alternative caesurat except when he says tiiat a six-foot line may be * divided ’ 
into two equal parts each of three trines (x, 26), but without examples. Of 
Italic metres he only says that ‘ the old Latin poets freely mixed feet, and 
failed to preserve any fixed interval between feet inappropriate to the verse ’ 
(xi, 24). This he regards as * indiscipline ’; clearly he had not fully analysed 
the lines. 

I quMe Jackson K&igbc’s par^^hrase, Lo&doo, 



LACONIA 
(plates 26-29) 

KAL^VlA SoRhAS * 

The village of Kal^U Sokh^s lies against the base of one of the massive 
foothills in which TaygeWs falls to the plain thi^e or four miles fo the south 
of Sparta (plate 26,1). It is bounded by two rivers which flow down in deep 
clefts from the mountain shelf The hillside above rises steeply to a summit 
which is girt with cliffe on all but the west side and cannot be much less than 
four thousand feet above sea level; this von Prott believed to be the peak of 
Taleton.* Its summit is crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval castle which 
was undoubtedly built as a stronghold to overlook the Spartan plain; the 
only dateable object found there, a sherd of elaborate incised ware, indicates 
occupation at the lime when the Byaantines were in possession of Mystra,^ 
The location of the other sites mentioned by Pausanias in this region remains 
obscure, but fortunately that of the Spartan Elcusinion has not been in doubt 
since von Prott discovered a cache of inscriptions at the ruined church of 
H. Sophia in the village of Kal^a Sokh^.^ In 1910 Dawkins dug trenches 
at the foot of the slope immediately above the village and recovered a fragment 
of a stele reladi^ to the cult of the goddesses and pieces of inscribed tiles from 
the sanctuary.® The abundance of water in the southern ravine led von Prott 
to conclude that the old town of Bryseai with its cult of Dionysus also lay at 
Kal^a Sokhas; but no traces of urban settlement have come to light at the 
village, and the name rather suggests copious springs such as issue from the 
mountain foot at KefalAri a mile to the north where ancient blocks are to be 
seen in the fields, 

The published inscriptions of the Elcusinion can be found in IG V. i. They 
arc fairly numerous, since there can be little doubt that Kolbc’s directions 
to the Elcusinion, Bryseai, the temples of Apollo, Minerva and Onga at 
Slavokhdri, the six intelligible renderings of the modem name Kal^ia SokhAs 
and the barbarous locative * Kalyviae ’ are in fact all to be referred to the 
same village. The following inscriptions can therefore be assigned with 


' Besidc$ the tmiaJ aibbrevifttkoi etoployed in BSA 
the fbUowizij ihould be zt^xtd: 

AO: R. M. Dtwkiiu and othera, A/Vmis Oni^, 
JUS Supel. Vol. 5 

ShfC: A. J. B, Waee im M. K, Ted, A Ceielfifitt 


sen/ .* Collitt^Bechtel, 


AfiAfifin. 


griesMit/uT OulfAh 


* ^AfXXTX ?ff. 


* Tbu castle has been briedy described by Onnerod 
BSA XVI fief.; like him I noticed no of the 
aaeieni ronaim remarked by von Prott, but note that 
the bluish marble bai betb quarried >a mnace vrorkiop, 
vriih >vlikh slight wall traces of indeiermioatedate arc 
connecledi oa the east slope below the castle, 

* The location was not accepted by M. Frinkel, and 
apparently only masnodically by K^be in V. j, 

* BSA XVI 19 S. 
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certainty to Kal-^a Sokhis: /G V. i 81,229,519,567,579,581-584,592,595, 
596, 604-608, 617, 623, 631, 1511; • with the possible exception of no. 81 
they arc all inscriptions set up at the sanctuary. !G V. i 594 is probably from 
the Eleusinion, and perhaps also 230, 248-9, 590, 598 and 1343, whie 364 
relates to the cult of the Eleusiniai. The villagers also report the previous 
discovery of an inscription saying ‘H Tr6>ii$ cw^potnlwrit hr&m, which may be 
unpublished since no closely corresponding phrase such as ow^po^ris Iv«ksv 
occurs on a known inscription of Kal^ia Sokh^. Unfortunately a careful 
examination of the published inscriptions of the Eleusinion has not been 
possible since the Sparta Museum is closed and the stones which had remained 
by the church ofH. Sophia were buried by a flood in or about the year 1939. 

The ground near the mouth of the ravine at the south end of the vill^e 
has been inundated by a number of floods, but probably none has so dbfigured 
the landscape as that in October 1947, whose violence is attributed to the 
recent burning of forests on the h^h mountain slopes (pirate a6,2), The river 
then broke its left bank at the mouth of the gorge, and a torrent swept through 
the village, washing away thirty houses and scores of trees on its way to join 
the other strcaui which flanks the village on the north. Just below the point 
where it broke out the torrent gouged out a new bed about ten metres wide to 
a depth of three metres and more, exposing a row of foundation blocks in 
either bank and opening up an extensive deposit of miniature clay vases. 
Heavy marble blocks and stclai were dislodged from the bed and carried as 
much as a thousand yards downstream, while miniature vases and other 
light debris were washed across the main Sparta-Gytheion road to the 
Eurotas. Some days later another flood overlaid the torrent zone with 
boulders and shingle, but not before the villagers had retrieved a large number 
of objects from the excavation. After the site had been visited by a student 
of the British School, Mr. W. H. Plommcr, a permit was obtained from the 
Ministry of Education, and the task of putting the site in order was executed 
in November 1949.’ 

A single trench was dug in 1949 at the spot by the right bank of the 1947 
torrent bed where the villagers reported having seen a line of inscribed 
marble blocks. It was extended for a length of 20 metres in a north-southerly 
direction and carried down through clean dark shingle and stones until the 

* 939; for ibe mding see ?CCXIV 69, tnd t spea.k9 for itself: on e for read 

below pitfe 966 owe 13. 9 should be 'm booour of o (or [bawjTtpu*. NUfSoa, GtsthieftU gritek. 

womin, ir ooi to be combined vdth 583 (u Woodward I, 434 n. 3). 

SSA XIUII a5sJ« 5^7- inhoaourofawomu*. 584; ’In Uarth Mr. V. X. i’A. Deaborou^ in¬ 
fer cofrectleei below page 0^8. 6 (m: correettons spected the site and removed many to the 

page S78. $07: eorrectiona XLIII 054 f. 60S: apana Museum, but was sot permitted to remain w 
eorrccCMc XXVI >it: for the restoration see tlu spot on account of rebel attacks {(f. the irienra 
page 979 aote'4t. The ioacribed tile fraements are account J/ifLXVtl 39 f.i. Theskeicb'planonp. 969 
embodira In no. ijts; b and i from MagoOla are bas been drawn by Mr. R. V. NichelU. 
falsely aasJgzted to Ibe Blemiaicm (see BSA XVI 3), 
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line of blocki was found at a depth of 2*80 metres from the bank. After the 
removal of a number of heavy boulders seven marble blocks of different 
dimensions * were exposed, laid on a rough foundation consisting of hardly 
more than one course of unworked stones about thirty centimetres high which 
rests on virgin soil. On the north (at the left edge in fig. r) the end of the 
line has been swept away by the torrent, while at the south end it continues into 


Fio. I.—-Kalyvia Sokkas: Blocks op Kerb. 

the bank. The four northerly blocks form an almost straight line 2 84 metres 
long pointing at 206^ True North, while the southerly stretch is a straight 
line leading off at an angle of 20* (186* TN). The blocks are of the local 
blue-iinged marble, level and fairly well worked off on top and on the outer 
face. Each of the two sides bears an inscription on the riser. The northerly 
one extends for a distance of 141 cms. on the first three blocks, in letters 
4*6 to 6*8 cms. high with about 5 cms. free space on the riser above the 

* L«fi0K frocD 61 cnu. to not out, on the nser 14 to 36, widUi front to back 30 to 3S. 
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letter tops; It reads KYMBAAEIATAIAAMATPJ. The other inscription is 96 
cms. long and cut on the seventh block; it is in smaller letters 3*5 to 5*8 cms. 
high with 3 5 cms. free space above, and reads KYMBAAEIATAIKOPAI. Both 



show the same peculiarities of letter forms and were undoubtedly cut by 
one mason. The middle points of the two inscriptions are e<5uidistant from 
the angle where the two sides meet, as though each were carefully centred on 
a side of five blocks 3*75 metres long. The blocks have no visible cuttings 
and are smoothed by wear on the tread; they therefore form a kerb rather 
than a foundation. 

The 1947 torrent swept along the line of blocks, which it left high and dry 
in the edge of the bank before filling the bed with fresh shingle. But the 
north end of the kerb escaped the force of the torrent, and here brown earthy 
gravel was found above and alongside the kerb; it contained a mixed collec¬ 
tion of miniature vases together with a few fragments of tile, terracotta figurines 
and little lead wreaths. Below the level of the kerbstones the gravel was less 
pronounced, and the earth here contained a dense packing of miniature hydrisu 
above the virgin soil; these may have been brought in at the time that the kerb 
was laid, whereas the wider assortment of miniatures in the gravel above was 
washed up later by a flood which covered the kerb over. Owing to the action 
of floods no trace of pavement or flooring is left on either side of the kerb. 

The message carried by the two inscriptions can hardly be complete. 
An ofiering by an unknown community or thiasQS cannot be ruled out. But 
we know that it was not unusual, in the days before the honorific statue 
established itself at the Eleusinion, for women to dedicate small monumental 
constructions to the goddesses on the conclusion of their term of office; 
if this kerb was another such, like those of Etymokledcia (page 266) and 
Klesinika,® the inscription will have continued on two more sides and given 
the parentage of Kymbadeia and the occasion of the dedication.^® The 
forms of the letters are well matched in Spartan inscriptions of about the 
third century b.c.'^ 

* A? V. i which Woodward considen perhapi fine c«ntui^ a.c., 

*• For Kymbadoa <f. th« Arcadi&n maii’a name bot Woodward poinn oui lo im ihat /C V. i pi. 3 
KWftet Pape-Bcnadtf, WStUrMh t. s. no. 649 cewun' w Kolte) 

“ Cr. V. j pi. 3, whor« 00- 458 is securely daled. seem* lo show the l«^ of Ihr Ms just »ep4j»trt. C/. 
The looped Me is rarem Spans; I have not noted an also the Auic victor Put of 168/4 ^ ii 968 m 

earlier exan^ than ibat of SSA XXX at? ao. 7, iG II*, 9316. 
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A number of architectural pieces were left stranded in the torrent zone. 
The block bearing Etymokledcia’s dedication, now in two pieces, is in the 
Sparta Museum (plate 26, 3). It is of local marble, as are all the architec¬ 
tural fragments on the spot, and closely tooled on the front and the ends; 
at the back (where it is badly damaged) and on the bottom it is left rough, 
while on the tread it has been heavily worn down. It is 129 cms. long, 17 
cms. high and 26 cms. from front to back, with a cramp socket at either end. 




Fio. 2.—KiU^YviA .SoKHAS : Doaic Block. 

It must be the step of a base or a threshold.^ The inscription is in letters 
3*2 cms. high: 

’ETunoK(X>r|t8eKr K6pai [kJoI Aduerrpi dvieriKs 
*Av5poT6Mas evydrpip Ter^epra diri- 
ooXntuKuia, 

ia. Etymoklc(5i)deia,^* the fourth daughter of Androtelia to have dis- 

'* Tht ri^t^und vfbicb wm recovered in n&me to h»ve bees Mylwo. 

ij motioned wCVII 39. >* Mr. Woodward has called eny Mtetuioa to whet 

TC V. t 299 Menu to be wotKcr Mch kerbstone looks IUk a /en^de cut abovo the point of emueion in 
dedicated by a reti/inf tMwnoMMi. There is DO tbc dedicator's name. For (he bog ibnn, which Z 
reaaOQ to doubt FrankeTs reading or tbe completeneai have reetored aAer Mn»e heaiiation, of. V. i 301, 
of the iaecriptioni read Kki^Mis and where Dodwell noted a r\fmd in the oinih place >n i1ie 

fiourguet. Otaieu iocmiei tib. eondden the moth^s name befoTO the letter was cbipped off. 
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charged the amphithalitic office. Lettering of middle or late Hellenistic 
dmes.^* 

The Doric anta block tig. 2 is finely tooled at both ends and on the right 
side, though the lifting boss has not been properly worked off; the left side is 
left rough-hewn except for the first 20 cms. where another block fitted against 
it, and has been hacked away on a slanting line to a depth of about 30 cms. at 
the rear end; the moulding on the front has been broken away except for the 
lower part of the c/ma above the plain fillet. The block is in the 1947 
torrent zone about 250 metres downstream from the Kymbadeia kerb. Since 
it was intended to be seen from both front and back it has no place as an anta 



Fio. 3 .—Kalyvia Sorhas : Masbcs 
wrm Laos in RsLiar. 


of a massive buildii^; it may perhaps have been the upper block of the jamb 
of an open porch, or (as Mr. Travlos has suggested to me) the right end of an 
altar. The other architectural pieces do not suggest the presence of a large 
building; only two squared blocks were washed up by the. torrent, of which 
one, 93 cms. by 50 by 26 high, seems from the position of the cramp and dowel 
sockets to come from a base, while the other, 72 cms. by 32 on the visible 
surface, has disappeared since 1947. An abacus or plinth, 47 cms. square and 
9 cms. high, wiA the invocation EY carved in letters like those on the 
Kymbadeia kerb, has been brought in to the Sparta Museum. Finally, a 
drum of a Doric column lies on the right side of the torrent zone near the anta 
block; it is 91*5 cms. high, with a diameter of 37 cms. at the top and 38*5 cms. 

>1 For luDAte ^ Attic stone inseriptioiu frnm itaekfifirn 469 fT. 
earty Hdtailstic times ff. L*rftld, Hoftdivdi, Aitiseht 
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at the bottom; the drum has sixteen flutes, and the radii scored on the end to 
mark the position of the arrises are still visible.^* 

Five solid marble seals, or katfudraiy were washed out by the 1947 torrent; 
four have been removed to the village school and the Katsarod crossways at 
Braim^iko, while the fifth remains in the river bed a kilometre downstream. 
In all cases the chair back has been broken off. Apart from the one fig. 3, 
the seats have plain sides and quarry<face surface on the bottom and backside. 



Jio. 4 .—Kalyvia Sokkas : Fragment of Fio. 5 .—Kalyvia Soehas : Table*to? 

Carved Chair op Simpiar Type, ant> TABta-tEO of Marble. 


which indicates that they were bedded in the ground and backed against a 
wall or bank; they are bruised and badly worn, but seem with one exception 
to be consistent in type and measurements (fig. 4). All surges intended to 
be seen are carefully tooled. The chair, tig. 3, is singled out from the rest 
by legs carved in flat relief on the ends of the block; it is worked off under- 

A caj^al of k tnuller Doric column, The M4t in (he river bed is hslfaj broad again 

^*5 ODs. square on the aSomr with (weaty fluM, ^r. 63 ecu.), sad has a low raised iiUet at tbe si^ 
supports ibe raicoay of a botue on (he east side of the the scat; it must have beoi intended as a douUe seat 
tecreot aoae i it ap[Mn to have bees found before the without much allowance for adult »pansiao. 

T^7 flood, and Its ^ace of origin is thedhre uncertain. 
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ncath, is higher (r. 42 cms. on the front) and broader (47 cms- from side to 
side), and has a shaped backside as though intended to appear {ree«standing; 
but it has the same ledge at the front, and the same sitting space from the front 
edge to the springing of the chair back, so that it must be one of the same 
series, probably occupying the position of honour, The scat of the chair is 
distinctly tilted back from the front. 

A pi«c of a table top of local marble was picked up in the torrent bed and 
is now m the Sparta Museum (no. 5); it is in one piece with the stretcher 
over the 1^, and retains a few inches of the moulded edge of one of the short 



Fig. 6—Kalyvia Sokhas : Bronzb Jug and Right Hand of 
B aoNze Status. 


sides with a carved dedication Ad]uecTp[i- In addition, two legs, with lion- 
paw feet and six cabled flutes on the front of the leg, arc preserved in houses in 
the village as souvenirs of the flood (no. 5), while the same fluting is found 
above the heel on a simpler club-foot now in the Sparta Museum. They may 
be the legs of a single table, the front ones only ending in lion’s paws. They 
were probably not intended to stand on a pavement but to be bedded in the 
ground. The back leg has the single figure A or A inscribed on tiic shin. 

A complete unflulcd marble pedestal of the type that commonly supported 
shallow basins, and a fragment from a smaller fluted pedestal were retrieved 
by villagers and lodged at the school-^® 

Diamceo' a( the foot 47 cms.. hcigbc ^8 cms., with had • dianeter «f ^ cms. ai ihe Tom . For the type 
1 cuitiu^ B cnu. square in (he top; ihe fluted fnjmaii /, Fuciwin^ler Aegwa II, 66. 
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The dedications washed out by the torrent in front of the Kymbadeia kerb 
include the right hand of a bronze statue about three quarters of adult size 
(piO- 6); the fingers are slender, and the skin is smooth like that of a child or 
young woman. The hand and a fragment of bronze drapery from the region 
below the waist may belong to the statue which stood on the base set up in 
honour of Agesippia by her greatgrandmother (page 277). A headless 



Fio. 7 .—Kalyvia Sokrat: Statuette 
OP White Maselb- 


scatuette of fine white marble 41 cms. high was found at the same spot (pio. 7); 
the neck is drilled for the attachment of the head, and the right elbow is missing 
(the broken surface being broached as thnugh for a patch), The figure is draped 
in a h^h-girdlcd sleeveless chiton, with the himation held on the left hip and 
wound clockwise round the body and over the left shoulder where its end fe 
grasped in the right hand. The execution is good though the surface is 
water-worn. 
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Three joining fragments of a fifth- or fourth-century stele with twin conical- 
Udded amphorae in relief were brought to the Sparta Museum after the 1947 
flood, but the exact place of discovery has not been ascertained; the stele is 
illustrated in JHS LXVII40 fig. 4. The width and the preserved height on 
the right edge are both 51 ems, Above the lids a plain fillet runs across the 
face of the stone; there is no trace of relief in the preserved comer above the 
fillet. The majority of stelai of this class are shown by attributes and inscrip¬ 
tions to have been dedicated to the Dioskouroi,^* and the capped amphorae 
seem to have passed as a symbol of the twins; the dedication of this stele at 
the Eleusinion shows how close was the connection between the Dioskouroi, 
who were bom under the peaks of Ta^^ctus and the pair of goddesses who 
were wonhipped below. 

Two fragmentary bronze vessels were found; one is a shallow round- 
bottomed patera, the other a jug 11*5 cms. wide at the rim (Pio. 6).^ A strip 
of bronze with parts of three straight edges preserved was picked up nearly 
two kilometres do^vnstream (no. 8). The two sets of six stud-holes show that 
it was nailed on wood, and traces of bright blue paint are still to be seen on the 
back of the bronze; it may have come from a chest, or more probably (as 
Mr. Travlos has pointed out to me) from the plating of a door.^ Horizontal 
coppery streaks show that a transverse strip was nailed across at the level of 
the lower set of stud-holes. Five rows of names were punched on the bronze; 
they extended onto the next strip, which the buckling at the edge shows to 
have overlapped by something over a centimetre. Since lines i, 2 and 5 give 
proper names, Ney^[iivio^] may be restored in line 4; and Bsyos may be an 
appropriation of the Laconian word Bccy6? Fcry6?).** My restoration of 
the alphas with an unsymmetrically broken bar is conjectural; the letter forms 
may date from the fourth century S-C. on. 

Eight sets of cast lead wreaths with closely arrayed spikes were found, two 
or three wreaths generally adhering to one bar; they vary in diameter from 
1*5 to 2*5 cms. Wace has shown that these spike-^vreaths, which made their 
appearance before the end of the seventh century at Orthia, continued to be 
dedicated until early HeUenisde times when almost all other types of lead 
figurines had been exhausted.** Dawkins also reported the discovery of lead 

<y W*ce, SMC : t3 ff. Mikd up aniin4l. kfld /eiir bronze bmeel«ts ending cn 

'* Homer, fhmm Dvtt. abo ihe ftaifmeni of snaka* fiaads (a&l XVI14). 

Kalliu the daooueb that and ihe Dloakouroi ** Qf. Macedonlao loroba, ej. Haizey-Diumet, 

w?re the people to be shown the i^taia Mission oreJJoiop^ A ModdoiMt p 1 . 31 . 

DeuKter and itore, Xeo. HM. VI, iii, 6; Flut., Thes. ** NeumentM oecors m a isagis(raie*a name on early 

£ . etc. Cf. al*o tlW aaiocsMicct ci im tayexw OM in ihird*eeniury e«oa otTaraa. 

e MaMiiiaa nyweria (/C V. i i$go{ for the idenii* ** Resorw in Heaychjui r.a. SAye;. 

Scaiion with the Dtoakouroi, Kmi 10 RE X, 2 . 141 ^ CT. .4 0 pi, igj, 11 . 

" Etawknuio tgtofound ihelqSfUptoi^kncm, of **. 40 s 8 ]t. 
a Sfoall bronze of a youth atanding upon a snull 
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wreaths in his trenches,*’ and the total absence of other lead ii^rine types 
indicates that the wreaths from the Eleusinion are of late date. A gold bead 
was also recovered but has not been available for study. 



Fio. d. —Kalyvia Sokhas 1 1nsc3ub£d BaoM2 £ Strip. 


A selection of the clay vases found is shown in plate 27. The vases are all 
of Laconian manufacture.' One flat-bottomed black aryballos of a type 
frequently associated with the miniature vases was found by the Kyrabadcia 
kerb (plate 27, 8); otherwise this type does not seem to occur at the 
Eleusinion- The hydria plate 27, i, which is 18*5 cms. high and covered 
with a fine, rather metallic black glaze, is an unusually good specimen of 
Laconian later black glaze ware; it probably dates around the middle of the 
fourth century.*® The other hydria, plate 27, 2, is distinguished from the 
miniatures in size but not in its fabric. The body of a squat lekythos of a 
fourth-century type with perfunctory ribbing on the belly was found in the 
torrent bed; a dealer’s mark is scratched under the foot (fig. 9 , a ). 

** SSA XVI ta, Britiifi Mus/m III, pi. pB, 5 of tbe second quutet of 

*' For tbe shape of the body t/., for uuiaoce, CVA the fourth cmiiiry. 
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The rest of the va^es are miniatures. They arc of a soft reddish ware which 
contains a little mica, wheel-made except for a few of the smallest pieces, and 
almost invariably flat on the base. The majority were originally decorated 
with a thin darkish brown or off-black glaac, often fugitive enough to be 
rubbed off by the thumb, but the curious three-handled pedestal vases and 
some of the drinking cups seem to have been left plain. The commonest 
forms are the f^dHshe and the lakaina. The latter had a long history in 
Laconia and was especially popular as a miniature; of the four thousand odd 
whole miniature vases found at the Megalopolis road sanctuary, about seven 
hundred were UkairuiiP The extremes of elegance and stolidity are illustrated 
in PLATE 7 and 13; one had groups of letters scratched on the bottom and 

£r/\T 

(«) V 

EBA 

(0 

FiQ. 9 .—(Calyvia Sorhas: (a) Dealsr’s Mask on Fourth*C2i«tury Squat Lskytkos; 

(6) (<) Groups op Lbttsm Scratchtd on Borroy and Side op 

the lower wall (fig. 9, b and c). Lakainai were not found in the lower deposit 
at the Kymbadeia kerb where hydriskai dominated, but two or three fragments 
of stemmed goblets with flaring wall and side-handles (plate 27, 9) came to 
l%ht there. The fydriskai (plate 27, 4 and 10) are ungainly vases with too 
much handle and lip and often a sagging belly whose underside was left 
unglazcd ; their prototype {e.g. plate 27, i ) can hardly be much earlier than 
Hellenistic, and it is therefore significant that this shape is not illustrated or 
mentioned among the miniatures from the Megalopolis road, Angclona or the 
Orthia sanctuary and is only inadequately matched at the Amyklaion.*® 
The conical lids (plate 27, 6) should belong to the hydriskai. Glazed two- 
handled (and less frequently onc-handled) skyphoi (plate 27, ii and 17) arc 
common throughout, as also at the other sites, with the exception of the 
Arayklaion. Baby kraters (plate 27, 6), plain handleless pail-shaped caps or 

■* 8 SA XIII 179 fig. 9 c. Tbe noie-bMks the huadred ArybaUoi. 

1907 Cftmpu^ allow (hat in BSA XlII iso n. s ** Af^Jons, SSA XI SsfF.; Orthi*, AO loSfl*.; 
(repetted AO JoS) the fibres for iaktum and two* Aarkfaicm, AM LII S 9 « where tb« hydriai normAliy 
iundled akyphol have acctdeftCalfy eMhan^ed; have three uprt^ huidlei (i&iA. ji. 15, 3s—a fonn 
(here were about two Ihotuand rkyphoi, and eight comparatively niv at tbe Elemiiacinj. 
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kcdatkoi (14), and two forms equipped with handles or lugs at three cardinal 
points—pedestal dishes (19) and flasks with an orifice only big enough to take 
a single drop of liquid (3 and 5)—complete the range of current types at the 
Eleusinion \ they can be matched at the Amyklaion, and in some degree at the 
Megalopolis road and Orthia sites. 

As von Massow has remarked,*^ these miniatures had a long life. 
They began in the Orientalizing era, and are said to have been already 



Fio. lO.— Kalyvia SoKttAS: Terracotta 
Figurines frou Torrent Bed. 

dwindling at Orthia in the sixth century; while in the soundings made in 
1949 by the acropolis of Sparta (page 282) miniature Hds (like plate 27, 6), 
a pail-shaped handleless cup and specimens of the types AM LI I pi- 15, 32 
and 34 were found in fourth-century contexts (plate 29, 15-16). The lakaina 
and skyphos were original forms ^ and seem to have persisted for some 
centuries, though the lakaina may have faded out before the Kymbadcia kerb 


« ^LII 5a. 


*• Gf. PS.<XJII 128 f. 
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was laid down. The f^xhiske on the other hand seems to have been introduced 
late. The long-stemmed forms AO 107 fig. 82 k and /, which attained 
popularity in the sixth century, seem to have been superseded by the pedestal 
and single-drop vases of the Amykiaion and Eleusinion;® von Massowhas 
surmised that the single-drop flasks were a lateish development- The archaic 
usage of applying white and red paint on the black glaze is not found on the 
miniatures from the Eleusinion; and in general, though most of the forms can 
be matched at the Amyklaion where the layer containing these vases extends 
from Orientalizing to late classical dmes, the miiuatures from the torrent bed 
at the EleusinioQ present a more consistently late appearance than any of the 
ocher groups. They should be mainly of the fourth and early third centuries, 
though odd earlier pieces may have strayed in. 

Ten fragmentary terracotta figurines have been recovered from the torrent 
bed, of which two are simple bodies of horses or oxen; the remainder arc of 
draped female figures, the heads being flattened on top as though in indication 
ofa stepham. With one exception (fig. 10, 3), which b backed and seems to be 
Corinthian, late (or 8ub-)archaic, they arc of the same ware as the miniature 
vases and generally hollowed out at the back. The bust pig. 10, i should 
represent one of the two goddesses; like the head shown alongside it must 
be of post-Praxitelean date. fig. 10, 4 b of the fifth or fourth century. No 
seated female figurines were found, such as were noted by Dawkins in hb 
trenches further to the north-west.^ ^ 


Four further inscriptions on marble were washed out by the 1947 flood. 


Marble pedimental roof-piece, now at the Katsaroii crossways; no cuttings 
on the underside. Breadth 58 ems-, front to back 42 cms. The inscription 
runs the full width of the horizontal comice on the front; it b badly water- 
worn and perished at both ends. Height of letters 1* ** 4 cms. 

Sot. 

[^v]8f>a <n/y'dcTf|p *EXsuduvl[ai (or aiy)]. 

The letter-form P impUes a date not much later than the third century B.c. 
Perphas b contracted from Periphas.®^ The form should 

probably be restored in /(? V. i 364, line 6, where abo the fifth letter b a 
round one in Fourmont’s copy; the second upsilen b abo preserved in the 

* In JffS LXMI ^ I overaiiruced ch« ra«fn* '* The index of IG V. i shovix three examples of 
blance Mtweoi (hoe fomu and thai of .10 fig. it. naioex; Woodward also suggests that [ni)pyHS«7 

** Cf.FtndlCulti^l/teCftdSuUftlUMy. should be restored on (be Verms Diotkourol relief 

» BSA XVI t4. SMC I !3 r«. 14 . 
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form '^euhOvtfr {IG V. i 213) and the Cretan month ’EAweOvios [SGDI 
HI ii no. 5149. S). 

MarbJe stele with moulding round the foot; two dowel-holes in the bottom 
and two in the top; now at the village school. Height 78 cms.; breadth 59; 
thickness 24. Letter and space down 3*5 cms. JHS LXVII 39. fio. ii a. 

AcfnoKXT^5 ’Ap[iOTOKp^rrso??] 

[rjopycln *Apicrr6[Xa] 

Tdv ywalKa diiTr[iffaXiT€0-] 
ddv 64 ko 
^ducrrpi Kal K6pcn. 

The unadorned letter forms would fit a date in the first century b.c. There 
is now no trace of the lambda noted at the end of line 2 by Plomraer in 1947. 
Damokles, son of Aristokrates, was Tainarios in the year of Kallikratcs 
(according to Woodward between 20 b.c. and a.d. 10), when also Aristolas 
was Paianias [IG V. i 210), Final iota in the accusative of -w stems has not 
been noted in Laconian inscriptions up to date; its appearance here may be 
due to the demotic character of the dedications at the ^eusinion. For other 
Doric -01 stems, cf. Meister in 5 GD/III ii no. 4649 and Bechtel GritcK Di<dekU 
ii 42 (Messenia), Mtcrocorintkic, 165 ff-, nos. 33, 48, 50, 59, 65,66, 71 (on 

sixth-century Corinthian vases). 



(-») W 

Fio. ii.< —Kalyvia SokkXs: (a) iNscaimoN oh Maslsle Stele, (b) Ihscuetioh on Marble 

Base. 


Blue marble statue-base with mouldii^ at top and bottom; dowel-holes 
in the top for plinth and in the bottom; in 1947 torrent bed 230 metres 
downstream from Kymbadeia kerb. Height 66 cms.; breadth 60; thickness 
58. Letter and space down 3 5 cms. JHS LXVII 39. fig. i ib . 
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[?Ni]Knnrte KXsovixov 
[ ’A]yf^tTrrrlcrv ‘iTnrdpx®^ 

Tdw ToO ©vycfrpiScv^ 
dvy^rrspa dv^iduTii- 
•tfvirffcrdiiv dKTcb AA- 
licrrpi Kod K^poi. 

Twirled letters of the first or early second century a.d. ; cf^ Woodward in 
AO 304, 310,315 etc. Though badly chipped the stone shows the corner of a 
sigma at the end of line 3; this is the thiid case of deviation from the normal 
form evycrrpiSoOy, gen. -oO, cf. 6uyorrpi8Tis (Suidas), evyaTpj 5 rt (OGI I 377, 
where Ditlenbcrgcr (followed by LS’ and Buck-Petcrsen Reverse index 28) 
maintains against Gelzcr (following Suidas) the derivation from a hypothetical 
nominative ©vycrrpiSfiOs). 

Fragment of a marble stele, water worn and broken on all sides, now in the 
Sparta Museum. Maximum preserved height 19 ems.j breadth 35 cms.; 
thickness 4 8 cms. Letter and space down (in columns) i cm. piate 26, 4. 

EI 2 APX 

oyj Aiw- 

o . copcc 

-V!X 9 

TTOpeoxn 

-8 , «v - - - 5 


KoJfuAapa^yp.. B 
B • ttocovee; B 
ovx 

20 .. u\pov. 

ptoSeeiicrv 

K A 

TOvXtPcvowxoJvov iXuev 


^peerro^o 
TTupova - - - 
oiyKopvpoptpv 

16 ScruoipScpypia 10 

K 615TOTCC j.. cry- 

“ 70 X 9 
KE 61 $ 


Dashes and dots indicate illegible letter groups and letters on the stone. 
Trivial lettering, probably not earlier than second century a.d. The 
references to foodstuffs and wine in column 1, lines 7 and 12 and column 2, 
lines 8, 9 (dv(ov?) Kopu^(eno) fiprov?) and n (ffirXAvx'*o?) suggest a sacrificial 
menu.^^ The single figures which follow some of the words should indicate 
the number of items, though the roasts in column i, line 12 look out of pro- 

FotcohiRm t.line ii.^f.IXocletiAn'stAnfrjwbmtiovnis^udaBa nisd^ unitfvwparagusa&dbuns. 
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portion to the liquid measures; and the numerals in front of the r^ht-hand 
column may stand for days of the month. If Kcbcwvos is to be restored in 
column I, line 8, it follows that thta is degraded to sigma\ and one may then 
expect the omission of intervocalic sigma, it is tempting to restore in the 
rubric the word slcepylcr after that which qualifies the thoinamostria^s office 
in IG V. i 606. 

A big marble stele is imbedded in the staircase of the house of Leonidas 
loannou Papadakos, very close to the place at the top of the village where 
Dawkins* ** excavation is said to have been. It is s^d to have been found on the 
spot, together with a cross and another inscribed stone now incarcerated in the 
foundations, when the house was being built in 1929. The right half of the 
inscribed face is not visible in the present position of the stele. 

Msi4i{crv* [Sev^oKperHov] 

^(rriay wd-] 

5 Xeco; T^|v[6oivapy6-] 

crpicfv Tc 5 [v Upw diJ-] 

9&>*rSpow [usyxsXoTtpe-] 

TT^ Kal 4[^1 ci3s Tg] 

tt^ olttfa? ?] 

10 Kcd Tf|5 TffdXsco? 

X6iTo>^[wcrv wpoe-] 

8e^criifv[a>v t 6 dvdX6>j 
pa KaXXiaT[p^ou?] 

* AAxdoroy [* ETVuoKXn*] 

15 fieict? d[§ioXoycoTd-] 

Tcov TraiSfojv aCrrfj?]. 

Monumental letten of the middle or second half of the second century 
A.D. The content of lines 1—9 agrees at all points with the incomplete stele 
IG V. i 584,*® and lines ri-i6 seem to duplicate the fragment ibid. 604. 
Kolb«’s restoration of the text in 584 and the children’s names in 604 can there¬ 
fore be corrected accordingly.^® The marbles at the ruins of the church of 
H. Sophia are once again buried and inaccessible; the substantial difference 
of the letter forms indicated by Kolbe could mark 584 and 604 as two separate 

* It wat on account of (his lUwnss that readifv of So /G V.i line and (be false 

I did oot rxsminr the new s(ele more cU^y. meatfedon in 604. ]iiie 3. 

** Tod in XXVf in has corrected (he mis. 
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inscriptions- The position of Xenokratia in the tree of the Memmii is 
uncertain. 

The office of t/u>inarmoslria, which is mentioned in a number of Laconian 
and Messenian inscriptions, is attested with certainty only at the sanctuaries of 
the Elcusinian deities; in her dedication at the sanctuary of the Amykiaian 
Apollo Mcmmia Xenokratia is not called thoinamoshia but hereditary 
priestess superior and perpetual visitor, and therefore the phrase SoivcfpwdcTpw 
Tc6w iepeSv duiKpripwv should refer to the double cult at the Eleusinion rather 
than to two separate cults at the Eieusinion and the Amyklaion- There is in 
fact only one mention (in IG V. i 607) of a hereditary priestess at the 
Eieusinion, and that not contemporary j and in the other inscriptions the 
corresponding office is occupied by the thoinarrrwslriay who elsewhere fulfils the 
functions of a principal, and in the diagramnui of the Andanian mysteries takes 
precedence over the priestesses in the procession {IG V. i 1390. 30 f.). In the 
second century a.d. the office of tkoimrmstria was held by Spartan ladies of 
the highest standing, who combined it with other priesthoods and with the 
civic title T<rria TT( 5 ^ 6 o>s; the past participle in Klesinika’s dedication (IG V. i 
229, which Frankel dated between 50 B.C- and A-D. 50), shows that it was not 
held for life. In two cases it also carried with it the title of ^yopoyos.** 

The present inscription celebrates the tkoinamostria Memmia Xenokratia’s 
discharge of an office which U also insufficientiy \inderstood—the amphithaJitic 
one to which the dedications of Etymokledeia, Gorgoi and Agesippia relate.^ 
The religious functions reserved for children with both parents alive 
have been sufficiently explored by Oepke,*^ and the inscriptions 
collected by L, Robert show their special association with agonistic festivals.*^ 
Cumont’s assumption of a ‘ choir * of acolytes has created a dilemma, since 
some of the inscriptions show <in9i6aX6rj holding other offices which are 
appropriate only to adults,*® and Oepke and Robert have consequently 
attempted to explain the evidence of the inscriptions away by the arguments 


BSA XIV, opp. p- i«3 and /C V. i p. 11? (with 
reviiiaiU&S!dXX^» 940 « Woodward, 
has shown that P. M. rraiolaua I was bom not laier 
(and parhM ten or (weney years eartier) than ao a.d.; 
(be l^ter loems of Xenokraiia’s dedication will (here* 
oot pennii of bet being his granddaiighter. 

** To (he eight attested examples (exchiding IC 
V. i 608) at KaJ^via SokhJ 4 may be add^ 10 V. j 13^0 
and 149s from Mesenta. >447 is otunceTiais orlgca, 
but the mystic wparaius and sscRficialviciinu suggest 
ibe euit ot the Sleusiiuai. The reoaifung inscription. 
3^ seems to haNT beat copied by Fourmont a Uttle 
way south of AmyUai (emend 'FItm in Boeckh's 
/mna CIO 1 1446) and would therefore hat'e been set 
up near the AsyUaion, hu( (he narraiion of Damos* 
(heneia’s (idea aru virtues appears (0 have been copied 
in Kdl from her earlier dedtcaiion a( the Sleu^ion 


(S06), where (he opening (ide (10 be restored in sBg. 
1-0 4 e i *api» 6 olTpliqv 47u)4o7irpw]*) was In uct 
appropriate. To 3 100 t) in reverdng 

hu origiojl opinion proposed (he restoration 
4e*rpMiv 'Apilm in the Eleualnioo dediradon m, 
but this does noi talW with ihe oblique stroke remarked 
in die Ibmh place from the end of tbe phrase in ques. 
lion. 

*( /(? V. i 569 and 6od. 

1 cannot see any aitemadve reading in lines io*i ( 
apart from the too immoden one (r[o^ 40 C iro])snvw* 
e[admv. 

** Arrhif/. XXXI (1934) 4s ff. 

** <1(Aen«4 Slmki U Perguwi 5C9 IT, 

** £.g, eUeprsMs, agortotheic, paoegyriaicb, artd 
here t/tmaf/noitna. 
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that the references to amphitliaiic service are retrospective or that in imperial 
limes the other offices could be held by children- In fact the Eleusinion 
dedications show a surprising range in Ae ^e of the holders of this office; 
for eight years after Agesippia had assumed it her great-grandmother was still 
alive, while Xenokratia had three children capable of maldng a dedication in 
her honour when she laid it down. In the second century a.d. the office can¬ 
not have required constant residence at the sanctuary since Xenokratia was 
able to combine it with her duties at the Amyklaion and to her family. It is 
not clear whether the function involved was that of the or of the 

mistress of the Oepke has suggested a distinction between the 

forms on the one hand and (with the verb 

on the other hand,^^ and the ordinance of Magnesia ad Macandrum, which 
provides for the drafting of no less than eighteen young dnipidoXels at the 
festival of Zeus Sosipolis,*^ illustrates the need for supervision; in any case the 
derivative form of the verb du9i6aXiTeCf6iv lends support to Oepke^s distinction. 


TThe sanctuary at Kal^a belonged properly to Demetcr alone; for 
Pausanias says simply AfiuriTpoj bTfKXr^eiv ’E^ewuivtos fiorlv l6p6v, and the 
seasonal journeys of the Image of Kore from Helos to the Eleusinion imply 
that the daughter was a visitor there.** The inscriptions at Kal^a Sokh^ 
show that in fact the pair normally received dedications jointly, but the 

separation in the cult is borne out by the tile-stamps and the title Soivapnoerpicr 
tSv tspw The Sanctuary was an extensive one. Its south 

comer is fixed by the mouth of the ravine, while the tUes that Dawkins found 
in 1910 suggest that important religious buildings lay some four or five hundred 
metres away at the foot of the slope to the north-west, where in fact the one 
located ihoinctmostria's dedication has come to light. The objects found in 
Dawkins’ uenches, like those from the torrent bed, seem to be in the main of a 
comparative late date; but the assumption of a longer history to the cult is 
supported by the Corinthian figurine fig. io, 3 and the sixth-ccntury 
(Laconian HI or IV) potsherd reported by Dawkins,®^ as well as by the 
xoanon of Orpheus mentioned by Pausanias and the prominence of the 
festival of the EUuJmnia in the fifth century when Damonon was breaking all 
records in the Laconian games.** 

The south comer of the sanctuary by the torrent bed seems to have been 


A.son-3, 

** Kon fnsAf. no. 96. i8-<i ( « StC 

5 ^)* 

” P*u». in, sa, s-7. qr*. ilso t 6. -f* 

E>iU0ii(ap Oampop id ih« bc^ Span&n decro 
a^uan TtisocbeQ* ^Bouinei DialtfU la^onun tS4) 
and Hesychius dy6iiM 


Atewiv, aa Wide La/muefie Kidtt 119 T). 
Kojb^B imroductioo of the Agroterai inco the 
aanciuaJY cao be disauued (IG V. i 15:50) sioee Uie 
true readina muSf be [&Kte]Ttpu«, 

BSA XVI 14. 
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virgin until at least the fourth century b.c. ; thereafter it gradually came to bo 
covered by small constructions including Kymbadcia*s enclosure and other 
personal dedications. It is unfortunate that there is no clue to the disposition 
of the table and chairs which were washed up by the torrent. Such tables 
have been found inside the temple ofDespoina at Lykosoura, and chairs at the 
Anaktoron in the Telesterion at Eleusis, while the cclla of ApoUo Zoster in 
Attica shows a complete internal arrangement with a marble chair, tables, 
bases with inscribed kerbs, and a basin in the doorway.®^ But the table and 
chairs at the Eleusinion were not intended to rest on a pavement, and the 
absence of inscribed tiles and larger architectural members tells against the 
presence of a temple or UUsUHon at the torrent bed. Amphithalitic dedica¬ 
tions have come to light at no other point on the site; for Memmia Xeno- 
kratia’s dedications, though occasion^ by her rclinquishjnent of that office, 
were set up in honour of the tkoinarmostria : and it may therefore be supposed 
that this remote corner of the sanctuary served to accommodate those who 
performed the amphithalic functions on the occasion of the fesdvals. 


AMyRLAt. 


J. M. Cook 


White marble block from comice or crowning moulding; in gardens 
between Amyklaion and Slavokhdri. Length 82 cms.; breadth 30 cms.; 
thickness c. 30 cms. On lower cavetto in letters 10*5 cms. high - -8HKAN- 
The block has been re-used as a stele, one end bang cut to form a plain gable 
top and the inscription engraved on the backside. Letter and space down 


4*4 cms. 


‘H 

d'H [*rr 5 ]X}S?l| 

t6v d^ioXoycbra- 
Tov Ti|34piov KX(<rOBiov) 
*Po»J9€»vov 'YysC- 
5 m Upcvhcriv 

t6v dffOVKpiTOV 
^ryopcevdpov 
Maf>(xo$) AOpi^io? 

'EinTSVKTiKbs ('ETTiitwriKow) 
10 Tov KXnaa t6v 

yv^oiov 


Monuraental lettering of the middle or late second century a.d., as 
pi. 201 tf. Line 1 erased and rccut above by an unskilled hand. For the 

» AOd\ XI 98 M, tic. 
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names Hygdnos cf. !G V. i 653a, BSA XXVI 210 no. 9, Epheuktikos cf. 
JG V. i 78. n (see BSA XLIII 229), BSA XXVI 237. Mr. Woodward has 
drawn my attention to a similar omission of the formula irpaoSelaMlyou 
■xb dvdXwucr in IGV. i 556a where the honorand’s colleagues associated them¬ 
selves with the city. There are a number of Laconian stelai on which simple 
friendship is given as the motive of the dedication,^* and it is doubthil whether 
the singular phrase implies anything more than a personal 

attachment.®^ The introduction of a third person in the motive of the 
dedication is barely credible; Klesas may be the grandfather or the eider 
Epiteuktikos’ common name (t.^. toO <Kcrt> KXri^ra). t n 


Sparta- 

At the request of the Ministry of Education the Director of the British 
School undertook the archaeolc^ical investigation of a plot of ground, close 
to the acropolis, which had been acquired and cleared by the Committee of 
the National Stadion of Sparta with the intention of laying out a football 
field. A small excavation and a number of soundings were mad e in November 
1949 with funds provided by the municipality. The following report on the 
discoveries made has been written by Mr. R. V. Nicholls, who supervised the 
workmen and drew the plans. 

The plot of ground lies between the south-east end of the acropolis and the 
edge of the modern town (see plan, no. 12) and therefore, presumably, in the 
heart of the ancient city as des6ribcd by Pausanias.*® Towards the north-west 
of the site part of a large Late Roman building had already been probed by 
Mr. Ph- Stavropoulos of the Greek Antiquities Service. Work was continued 
in this area with the result that four mosaic pavements were uncovered 
(fio. 12, trench 7). Elsewhere, however, in the face of a considerable depth of 
late Roman and mediaeval deposit, it was found necessary to limit investigations 
to a number of small, deep probes. In all six of these were made, numbered 
Ion the plan. In recording the results of this work and in preparing them 
for publication a considerable debt of gratitude needs to be acknowledged to 
the Borough Survey Office at Sparta for supplying information and equip¬ 
ment and to the staff of the Agora Excavations in Athens, not only for per¬ 
mission to examine their comparative material, but also for extending every 
help to do so. Thanks are also due to J. M- Cook and B. B. Shcflon for certain 
of the photographs. 

Test-pits I and 2 had to .be abandoned in upper levels as a result of heavy 

*• E^. IG V. j 596. 599, sjo. “ ni, 11,1 ff. 

** P. PoUaa CofiwtU d. gwh. Vereinmtpts 53. 
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flooding. However, 3, 5 and 6 were carried down to virgin clay, which was 
reached at 99*9, 98 and 99* i metres above the local survey datum (3*2, 3*3 
and 2*8 metres respectively beneath the present surface). In all three cases 
the earliest stratum was marked by similar pottery, which cannot be dated 
exactly but is probably assignable to the late sixth or early fifth century b.c. 
(see Catalogue, 1-3). There were no traces of building remains associated 
with these lowest levels, but in two cases the stratum was sealed with burning. 
In test-pit 5 this level was followed by a deposit of heavy sandy grit, in places of 
almost cement hardness and attaining a maximum depth of nearly a metre. 
Its nature rests obscure, though the rarity of joining sherds suggests that it 
came from elsewhere. Of the pottery from this grit stratum, almost all the 
fragments which can be dated belong to the second half of the fifth century.®’ 
The outer wall of a house cut down into this grit deposit is probably to be 
assigned to a slighdy iater date. Test-pit 3 yielded an occupation level, 
tentatively attributed to the early fourth century b.c.,®® and above, one of the 
second century B.c. In test-pit 5 four Late Roman pipes had been sunk into a 
Hellenistic and Early Roman deposit, with Late Roman occupation occurring 
above, while in 6 the earliest stratum, already described, was succeeded, after 
a few traces of the first century b.c., by a heavy Late Roman deposit. Test-pit 
3 produced an occupation level of the mid- to late-fourth century a.d, and a 
later one that could not be dated. 

Middle Byzantine occupation was quite extensive, house-traces of this 
period occurring in all the three trenches under examination. That in test- 
pit 5 could be assigned to the twelfth century a.d., but in the case of the other 
two trenches the material was insufficient to permit any precision of dating. 
However, in test-pit 3 the fill above the house floor was characterised by glazed 
pottery of the twelfth century and contained a hoard of bronze coins of 
which the latest is probably assignable to the reign of Alexius I. Of more 
recent occupation there was very little trace. 

Test-pit 4 revealed a level area, partially paved with cement, at 100*85 
metres above datum (1*30 metres beneath the present surface). Bounding 
this to the north-east and running diagonally across the corner of the trench 
was a cement-set stone wall foundation with a slightly projecting footing of 
tile and small stones j running approximately parallel to it at a distance of 
some thirty centimetres was a square drain with walls of fine Roman brick 
(fig .13). The drain had a width of 35 centimetres and a depth of 40. It was 
paved with tiles 27 centimetres square and roofed with heavy rectangular 
slabs of tile over 5 centimetres thick decorated with finger-drawn diagonals. 
These slabs had a width of 40 centimetres and varied in length between 45 and 

** See Caialogue undo 4 and $. “ Catalogue 7 *^, ii-iS. ** Catalogue 27-45. 
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50 cealimetres. The floor of the drain was perfectly level, but the configura¬ 
tion of the ground at this point makes it very likely that the water flowed from 
west to east, The pottery found inside the drain shows that it did not go cut 
of use before the third century a.d, About fifty metres east of the south-east 
comer of the site of the sportsground the existence was reported of an under¬ 
ground construction which might prove to be the arterial channel with which 
our drain connects- However, its connecdon, if any, with the drainage 
systems at the theatre and at the temple of Artemis Orthia rests obscure- 



1^0. j2 .—-Sparta: Roman Buck 
Drain. 


Perhaps not unrelated to it are the four drain-pipes in test-pit 5, mentioned 
above. Except for the uppermost, which was constructed in two halves of 
tapering, scmi-cyclindricaJ tiles, all these pipes were of much the same wheel- 
made type with a diameter of about 14 centimetres. All save the lowest had 
been cut through by a later pit, but enough of the joints‘survived to make it 
dear that in every case the water was intended to flow from west to east. 

The dwelling walls throughout were of a rubble construction with earth 
mortar or, more usually in the Hellenistic and Roman levels, with a bonding 
of cement. A fourth century b.c. construction cut into the grit stratum in 
test-pit 5 had its interior walls coated with a bright red plaster. Abo, painted 

« aJX Xlt, 396, XXVir, XXVIII, 9 »8. •' SSA XV, 15; AO, aS-jt. 
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plaster had been used to decorate the cement-bound walls of a second century 
B.c. building in test-pic 3. None of this was found in position, but considerable 
quantities of it lay ^c^own above the floor. In addition, to employing the 
four colours, black, yellow, red and cream, the decoration used panelling in 
shallow relief. 

Towards the north-west of the sportsground the seventh trench revealed 
three constructions of different periods, all built on the same level (see plan 


PlO. Ig.^^PAATA: STfiUCTURSS IH SEVENTH TrBNCH- 

Fto. 14 and photograph, fig. 15) and thereby making the task of establishing 
their respective dates a very difficult one, especially as, in the interests of 
conservation, digging beneath the mosaic and cement floors was avoided. 
Belonging to the earliest of these construction periods four mosaic-paved 
rooms of a large Roman building were wholly or partially cleared. The 
building was probably a house, though so little of it now survives that it is not 
easy to be sure of its original purpose, few of the walls being preserved above 
th fi r bottommost foundations. Various small fragments of painted plaster 
and of revetting in lapis Laetdamonius, found in the later fill above it, may 
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come from the decoration of this building, as may certain architectural 
fragments from the debris apparently dumped in the second construction 
period. But in this no certainty can obtain. 

The mosaics were laid in a manner much as prescribed by Vitruvius.^® 
A substantial foundation of stones, apparently incorporating in the southern¬ 
most room the levelled remains of earlier walls, had been covered with a layer 
of coarse greyish cement, above which had been spread a further, rather thin 
cement layer, red from the admixture of ground-up potsherds. In this were 
set the tesserae, somewhat large and coarse, with an average length of about 
one and a quarter centimetres. These were all of stone and were limited to 
the foUowii^ colours: white, a l^ht greyish sh^e with a blue-green tinge, 
dark blue, a mauvish red and yellow. There were no intermediate gradations 
in these colours, and in cable patterns, interlaces, and guilloches a tonal effect 
was obtained merely by ranging them side by side, * rainbow-wise \ 
Another characteristic tendency, observable in the checkerboards oflozer^es 
in the central room and of squares in the western one, is to have dark blue, 
blue-green and red succeed each other, interspaced with two rows of white 
checkers and one of yellow. 

In the westernmost room the mosaic paving had been repaired in antiquity 
at three points (see the plan fig. 14, and plate 28). The repair showed a 
tendency to replace the white of the original mosaic with yellow. Also, aloug 
the edge of the repaired area in the checkerboard, certain red squares have 
been partially restored in blue and, beyond, the string of green, red, yellow 
and blue lentils at the border has been replaced by a simple dark blue band. 
The fact that this band is more truly orientated to the room as it now stands 
suggests that the wall to the north, in its present form with its heavy ashlar 
footing and rubble and cement construction above, may also date from the 
time of the repair. In the panel of four-pointed stars the tilling of quartered 
circles has been replaced by one of quartered diamonds and the colour scheme 
of the original mosaic considerably modified. The workmanship in the 
restored areas is noticeably coarser than in the original pavii^. 

The excavation has yielded little external evidence for dating these mosaics. 
However, the easternmost walls of the house overlie a stratum which in the 
present state of knowledge cannot be dated closely, but must come well down 
into the second century a.d.*^ It will probably not be wrong to say that the 
mosaics arc not to be dated before the late second century.*® The fixing of 

•* CaitJa«ue 47-S** ccetury a.o. aUo oemrv but only where there wm dU* 

** D 4 Aw. Vil, I. lurbence ia (Be lecorwj tulldinf period. 

** This doe sot, bowevor, seem to ailord any ** A snaUat date has been st^gested by J. Tcavlos 
oriiehon oflmtttMOtdale. on technical grounds. 

** A little podery of about the end of the third 
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the upper limit must depend on stylistic criteria and unfortunately these 
cannot greatly avail, as the patterns involved had a life of several centuries. 
Yet if the mosaics be considered as a whole, it is observable that the conserva¬ 
tive and clearcut nature of their motift has, despite the discordant use of 
colour, little in common tvilh the fully developed ‘rainbow style’, thus 
&vouring a date before the mid-third century. The house, then, may 
tentatively be assigned to a period before the Hcrulian sack of Sparta in 267 
A-D., with the possibility that it was itself destroyed in that sack.** 

After an intermediate period represented in the northeast corner of the 
trench by a drainpipe of a type similar to those in test-pit 5, but with an 
average diameter of only 9 centimetres, the walls of the eastern part of the 
house were razed to pavement level and, at a date not earlier than the 
beginning of the fourth century, another building on a different orientation 
was erected immediately on the floors of its predecessor. The northeast 
corner of the western room of the new constnaction seems at first to have 
served as a tile-paved basin. X-atcr a cement floor appears to have been 
added on a level with the mosaic to the south. Whether the restoration of 
the western room of the former mosaic house is pre-Hcrulian, dates to about 
this time, or belor^ to the next construction period, there is not the evidence 
to determine. 

Later, part of the walls of the second building were razed to permit the 
immediate superimposition of the southern wall of the large house to the 
north, probed by the Greek Archaeological Service. Exactly when this 
took place cannot be said, but the pottery found immediately above the 
mosaic floors suggests that occupation on or near some, at least, of them came 
down into the fifth century. Certainly between 20 and 30 centimetres above 
them the whole area was scaled with a heavy stratum of large curved tiles, 
associated in places with considerable traces of burning. Under this heavy 
stratum the latest datable pottery was early Late Roman C ware of about 
the late fifth century. Immediately above were found a few Byzantine 
fragments, including a brown-glazed cup and a lamp of Broneer’s type 
XXXVI.«* 

In conclusion it may be stated that these probes in the area to the south¬ 
east of the Spartan acropolis have failed, like tiiose made by the British School 
in 1906,’® to yield positive and definite signs of the exact whereabouts of the 
andent ^ora, though it remabs reasonably certain that it lies somewhere in 
this vicinity.’* 


L^vj, Mesaie PaotmeKis, 40S S. 

** p. 717, 17 (ed. DiMlMf). CT. BSA 

XII, 498 i f CM L:ui-Lxxn, 394. 


** CT, HuOiriaVil, 449. 4 S 4 > «tc. 

’• BSA XII. 431 ff. 
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SELECTIVE CATALOGUE OF OBJECTS 

(A) Pottery.” 

Almost the whole of the pottery from the early levels is undccorated, the 
dominant ware being a plain black-glazed variety of apparently local fabric. 
Unfortunately Laconian black-glazed pottery seems, in part at least, to have 



Fio. 16 .—Sparta: Pottbrv SscriONr. 


led a life of its own,” a fact which frequently makes it difficult to date it with 
reference to other contemporary fabrics, most notabiy Attic. The sports- 
ground material is too limited for $tra%raphical data to avail far. 

M Dboouions siv«e In xn«tr« 9 . ” Gf. BSA XXXJV, 134. 
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1-3 are from the lowest levels m test-pits 3 and 6, They are certainly to 
be dated before the end of the fifth century, probably before its middle. 2 
looks distinctly early. 4 and 5 are from the grit stratum in test-pit 5 (see 
pa§e 284), which produced a number of sherds of Attic black glaze ware, or of a 
fabric indistinguishable from it, rangmg from the middle to the end of the 
fifth century. 

7-^ and 11-16 are all from the one occupation deposit in lest-pit 3. 
Unfortunately this was not scaled and there is probably intrusion. The 
cups 7 arc little removed from 5. The small wide-mouthed jug S can hardly 
be much later than the early fourth century, and might be earlier, as might 
also be the mugs 9 and 10. 10 is actually from a stratum of apparently earher 
date. There were two lamp fragments, one of a late fifth century variety and 
the other of a type current from the beginnit^ of the fourth century. How¬ 
ever, the flask neck 13 bears a striking resemblance in profile co the necks and 
lips of Attic spheroid oinochoai of the later fourth century. This may be mere 
coincidence, but it serves as a warning that this material may not form so 
compact a group as it appears to do. 

The clay is highly micaceous and varies in colour from red through orange- 
buff to dull grey; but such specimens as 8 show that these differences in 
colour are merely due to the conditions of firing, The grey clay tends to 
predominate from about the beginning of the fourth century. The glaze of 
the later specimens is often metallic, lometimes dull and lustreless. 

1. Fragmentary beaker^baped cup (mats 29; no. t6): diaiQ. o<o€$; preserved ht. 0*055; 

junction of vertical strap handle preserved: micaceous orange-bufi clay \ dull black 
glaze iiwde and out; reserved area on foot with inscKbed circle. Of. AM LII,*57 and 
the earlier variety in BSA XXXIV, 155, fig. ao Fre. of two others, one larger 
(diam. 4. 0*09} and without reserved area. 

2. Conical foot (piATB ap; fig. 16): diam. 0*056; glaae and clay as in 1. 

3. Foot of small cup or bwl (piate 20; fio. 16): olam. 0*046; l^ht buff micaceous clay 

(non-Laconian?) i interior glazed, with reserved area at centre; exterior unglazed^ 
but polished. A fr. of identical fabric 3a (pig. 16} may perh^ supply a t^icalrLiD. 

4. Bla^^laa^ amphora neck (no. 16): dtam. 0*218; preserveaht. o*od8; light orange 

micaceous day with grey core; metallic glaze. 

5. Cup (no. 16): ht. 0*047; diam. 0*092; grey and orange slightly micaceous clay; lustrous 

glau all over; fragmentary state of material prevents establishing definitely that this 
shape had two handles. See also 7. 

8. Fr. of neck and shoulder, probably of amphora (FtAT£ 20); red micaceous clay; Laconian 
fabric; ef. Droop’s Laconian Vl class {AO fig. 86; SSA XXVIII, 75, fig- 15), Date 
uncertain; context apparently late fifth or early fourth century. 

7. Fragmentary cup (PiATS 29; Fio. 16): ht. 0*040; diam. 0*088; grey micaceous clay; 
dull black glaze, save undv foot. Also fn. of two other identical cups; they shew 
squatter, less rounded handles (s./. 7a, fiats 29) and higher walls than 5.^ 

P. B. Corbett bassuggened that (he feel of these Ithaca (^^.1 XXX2X, 26 nos. 69 and 70). Not 
cups di^tay a careless dmee for acbiovisg the effect diaaifflilar feet do occailoaally occur oa coarse black* 
of rcr^ Jeei widWut takia^ ibe trouble, ana draws my glazed pottery la Oorioih. 
adCBtion to sunilar feel on blsck^glazed pottoy froin 
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8, Fragmentary small wjde*mouth«d jug (piATE 29; ?ro. 16): preserved he. 0*042; diam. 
0*053 > omnge micaceous clay; ratlier metallic black glase, partly mitred to 

red; verti<^ hand*cut Autmg on walls, crossing diamnals under handle. An earlier 
Attic example (cf. He^ria iV) 308-9) was represented in the grit stratum (see pp. 284 
and 29()> but the narrow angular shoulder sunders 8 from Attic types, and relates It to 
9 and xo. 

'9. Fragmentary mug fPLATE 29; no. 16): preserved ht. 0 067; diam. 0*094; grey micaceous 
clay; thin streaky glaze; traces of vertical strap handle. 9a (nc. x6) from same 
stratum probably suggests typical llpprofrle. 

10. Fragmentary 16): preserved bt. 0*062; diam. 0*098; slightly difrerent profile 

from 0; clay frred to li^t orange‘buff, glaze to orange-brown. 

11. Several &s. from the wall of a laige ribbed vessel, probably a hydria, though the argle of 

handles is peculiar (plate 29; no. 16); diam. e. 0*36; red micaceous clay; glaze str^y, 
slightly metsdlic; ribs cut m thin layer of finer fighter day, possibly added when the 
pot was leather-hard. 

12. Small oinochoe (plate 39; no. 16): ht. 0*076; diam. 0*069; micaceous grey clay; dull 

glaze; incised line encircling lower part ox belly four times, spiral-wise. Neck broader 
than in late fifrh century Attic specimens. Similar, but with different Up and handle, 
is Oxford II, pi. 65, I. Cf. eVA U.S.A. VIII, pi. 24, 3. 

13. Neck and lip of two-handled fiask (plate 29): preservea ht. 0*044; orange micaceous day, 

grey at core; dull glaze. 

14. Conical loomweigbt (Pi.A*rE 29^; ht. 0 053; on side, heart-shaped stamp; underneath, 

indistinct roundish stamp with serrated edge. Also one other fragmentary example. 
Though not common in Athens {Hisporia ouppl. VII, 76), Icomweights of this type 
were already in regular use at Olynthus before the mid-fourth century {Ol^thus 1V, 
iiSff.). 

15. Fragmentary miniature hydria (plate 29): preserved ht. 0*076; orange micaceous day; 

wheelmade. Type common at the A^klaion {AM LII, pi. XV, 31-33, especially 32). 
The miniature hydriai from Axiemis drchia (AO Hg. 82 k; CVA Chmimfge I, pi. 4,4) 
and thcMegalop^ road sanctuary {BSA Xltl, 172, fig. 2f) appear to have ofa 
diilcrent type. 

t6. Miniature cup with top pinched in from four ddes (plate 29); hL 0*063 > bright orange 
micaceous clay; hanmnade. Again an Amyklalon type (A^Lll, pi. XV, 34}. 

ir this last deposit is not to be placed any later than the early fourth 
century b.c. the investigations in this area have yielded hardly any traces of 
later fourth or of third century occupation. The second and first centuries 
B.c. are a little better represented, but the material is hopelessly fragmentary. 
The Roman pottery series indicates fairly continuous occupation from the 
beginning of our era till about the end of the fiftix century a.d. As the finer s 
febrics are too rare and iil-preserved to offer much new information this 
account will confine itself to a selection of coarse wares. 

The pithos 17 contained late second and third century a.d. pottery. 
iS and 19 are of a distinctive ware that may be local. 18 is from a stratum 
dated by late Late Roman A ware and by Late Roman B fragments of 
Waage^s profiles 869 p and probably 819 (Waage, Antioch IV, pis. VIII and 
IX), suggesting a probable lower limit in the mid- to late fourth or possibly 
early fifth century a.d. (Waage, op. cit. 55). 

The amphorae and amphora lids 20-26 were all found above the mosaic 
floors in trench 7- Under the tile stratum that sealed them the latest datable 
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pottery was early Late Jloman C (Waage, op. cit. 56), probably assignable to 
the late fifth century a.d. The other limit is hard to fix. 24 and 25 probably 



Fio. 17 .—Sparta: Sbctions Of Storaob Jaas ajA) Aupmoaas. 


date from the end of the second occupation on top of the mosaics, which 
apparently did not start before the beginning of the fourth century. The 
remainder are from above the repaired mosaic (see p. 288}. 

17. Storage pilhos (fio. (7): preserved ht. 0*62; brittle znauve-brown day with white $pe<ks 

of impurity. 

18. Fragmentfrom wall of closed vessel (flateoq) : ht. 0*079; orauge-buff, sightly znicaceoua 

clay; duU black glaze; incision and rouietdng. 

19. Fragment (rem shoulder of spheroid jug (?) (plate 29): max. dim^. 0 074; fabric 

much as 18. 

20. On^haodled storage jar (fzo. (7): preserved ht. 0*52; diam. 0*91; orange micaceous 

day. 

21. Ampiiora neck (m. 17): preserved ht. 0*164;- bright oran^ micaceous day. 

22. Amphora neck (Pio. 17): pr es erved ht. 0*143; orange-red’clay; heavy cream slip. 

23. Amphora neck fr. (no. 17): preserved ht. 0*143; bngbt oran^ micaceous day. 

24. Neck of one'handled stora^jar (no. 17): preserved ht. o*i2; bright orange micaceous 

clay. 

25. Neck of one-handled storage jar (no. 17): preserved ht. 0* j 92 ; orange-red micaceous day 

with black core. 

26. Amphora stopper (no. 17) t diazn. 0*063; orange micaceous day; flat prism-shaped grip. 

other specimens with cylindrical grip. 

Very little early Byzantine pottery was found- However, basing the 
chronolc^ on the Athenian material which the Spartan closely resembles 
{Hesperia VII, 429 fF.), it is found that there is evidence of extensive occupation 
throughout the twelfth century, but little definitely assignable to a later 
date. On Byzantine glazed pottery from Sparta, see BSA XVII, 23 ff. 
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(B] Coins. 

The foD owing nineteen Byzantine coins constitute a hoard found in a 
twelfth century level in test-pit 3. No traces were observed of the bag in 
which they had, presumably, originally corroded together. For the sake of 
brevity the anonymous pieces arc not described, but simply referred to by the 
classification numbers devised by Bellinger {Xumismatk XoUs and Monograph^ 
no. 35). Mrs. Shear [Htsperia V, 148-9) assigns Classes V-IX to reigns 
different from those proposed by BeUinger. An apparent obstacle to her 
arrangement, a Class VIII coin described by Bellinger (cp. dt. 8) as overstruck 
on a signed bronze of Nicephorus III and as being in the British Museum, 
cannot be traced in that quarter. To the contrary, Mrs. Shear informs me, 
the evidence of the Agora excavations is overwhelming for the overslrildng 
of Nicephorus Ill’s signed issues on Class VIII. All the pieces in the hoard 
arc bronze. 


(a) Ano^mous Issuts. 


Ns. 

07-as 

SiU' 

0*028-0029 

29-36 

0*026-0 *083 

37 

0*082 

S®-39 

0*029-0*08 

40 

o>0«9 

4» 

o-os? 

4* 

0*027 


» CUst. 

I. Aingned by Sellingcr aad Mrs, She&r 
CO Bull Z and ConnaBCJne VIII (97$*- 

or Cooctintine VIII alooe (1025- 
loal] or Romanus III 

II. Miebati IV (?), 1034-^1, (B^iogcr 

4 jid Sbev). 


III. CoQsCAocifte IX (?), 204»>t05S (Bd* 
liDgor and Sboair), 

VI- Gooscantine X (?), I059“t067 
(Shear); Isaac I (?)• (Bd> 

rifira). 

vn. ROEBSAUI IV (?), 1067-10?: 

|Stear): Miebael Vll (b> >071-1073 

X. Alexius 1 (?) io6t-: i 18 (BeUin^er and 
Shear). 

XI. AIOUUS 1 (?), 1081-1:18 (Belliggff 
and Shear). 


One belong to Bdlioger’s nibdivisioo 41, 
ibe other io 47. 


All reiCrjek, seven of chea ideniifiably en 
Class I (m these, ooe 00 I- 47, one on 
I. 47 or 1. 44, one m 1. 42 o^. 45). 
Inseriptiofi on rev.: K St/Rl KA (S.Af.C. 

507; Bellinger, 5, n. t.). 

Bach tbe one certainly, the ocher 

probably, on 2JI. 


Resinjek on signed bronze of Nicephonis 
ni, itselTratruck. 

Rcscruch oa signed brooae of Nicepbonsi 


(b) Sign^ friux. 


I. Co n staacine X and EudoeU, 

SCst~ Dessr^tiott. AavAj. 

43 ©•0*9 We.j + KtoNTAK (onr); Jta,; -h 6MMA NOVHA Kesuuck. Sec Wroth, 

€V&KA VrO (onl.); Con* Christ nimbate Handing SAfC, 5:7. 
sianime and Eudoda fadng hold^ Gospels, 
standing facing, holding In field: 1C 
labarujQ. 


II. Mieepfaorus III, :o7S-io6c. 


44 


O'MS 


la..' QirisiiumbacestasM^ 
log r. hand io 

bluing, r bolding Goa* 
:b. le field: Tc, star. 




star. 


fies.: C0 f MA; cross with 
dght-rayed circle at 
centre, single globules ac 
extrecaiiiea. 


Rest ruck. See Wroth, 
BMC. 538. 
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HI. Uncotaio. 

Siu: 

45 o«o*? 

9L*1B2g 


RtmerAt. 

Reo.: . . (?)yN6. Cross Rairuck, u Mn. Shear 
CA pedestal with two hu kindly poiiUed otic, 
shon crosine diaeonals on a fitted bronte 


DtseripliM. 

0 ^.: BusiorCbrut; ween 


miAtle, nimbifl wUh p laio 
crass. Lower pert of 



ai coiirei thm globules 
et each of three upper 
evtrecDiiies. Border of 
dots. 


a 

of Constaniine X and 
Eudocia. An unideAtt* 
fied type.** Die posl* 
tions> 4 "!*' 


(C) Architectural Fragments. 

46. Corinthian architrave and frieze block (pio. 18): he. 0*41; thickness 0*195; P«#erved 
length 0*34; blue*white Taygetus marble, ^ound aroongist twelAh century debrh in 
tot-pit 3. Inscribed (see 51). Preserved end to right, roughly dressed (subse¬ 
quently?). Good rasped surfaces at top, bottom and back; face claw-chiselled, but 
rougher work on inscribed portion. Broken to left; break appears to have occurred In 
antiquity; five U-clamps used to effect a repair. On the treatment of the frieze, 
the so-called * Incanta^ ’ at Salonica (Stuart and Revett, Aniignitus gfAlhms III, 
53 ffO. Other examples from Ephesus and Mylasa (Durm, Baukansi der Griechm, 355) 
and Sparta [BSA X 3 iX, 187, no. 10). 



Fic. 18 .—Sparta: ARcmracruRAL Fraomsmts, 


1 S0I indebted to the B.M. Depsnmeni of Coiiu 
and Med^. Mn. Shear. Mn. varaubha end F. 
Crienoo for asiiience and sucgeatwia in attemptirg 
to this unususi piece. OTtbe ioscriptioa on the 
revose, only the h is certain, but there saezns to be 
deSnit^ only two letros ia the lower line, so that 
R^/KiKA dos not seem pwible. More probably 
we luve a four-letter insenptioa of the type on the 
revene of Signed isaies ofRoinamu IV.Nu^hcFnis HI 


aad Alone I. Lf tba piece is a Bysancinte imperial 
issue, and the ChrisHvpe of the obverse suongly 
favoun this, perhaps «<ttoTii)]/N(awe4pg») 

or F. Gnenon would asngn 

it to Nicepno^ Bryenntus and trill dacutf the matter 
in a foftkeonaine issue of the Aumsmahs C^roridr. 
The pretender l^eephorus MellsKCUS, also, does not 
ro be entirely excluded. 
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The following four pieces were all found in or near the mosaic-paved 
house in trench 7, though they cannot be certainly associated with that 
building or its successors. All arc of blue-white Taygetus marble. 

47. Ionic fnese and comice block (pio. 18): h(, 0’(6$; preserved depth 0*265; preserved 
length o*i8- 

4^. Doric capiUl (fio. 18): ht. 0*117; breadth of aiaati 0 28. Four anuh'. Lovb«r part 
much damaged. 

49. Fragmentary Ionic capital (no. 18): ht. 0*162; e&timated depth of abtuus 0*276. 

Kectangular dowel hole 0*025 by 0*01 ^ by 0*022 d^ m top of a^euuf. Break to r%hc 
is ancient; round dowel hole Iot repair, 0*02 in diam., 0*032 de^, containing rust. 

50. Ionic capital (fio. j8 ) : ht. 0*164; breadth 0*435; de]:^o*33. To fit column of 0*21 

diam. £xp«ed parts finished with rasp. 


(D) Inscriptions. 

51. On architectural block (46, 4.0.): ht. of letters i. 0 09. 



The concavity and the roughly-tooled surface of the inscribed part of the block suggest 
the possiHlity of the erasure of an eadier inscription. 

52. Slab of blue Taygetus marble Inseribed on both faces. Preserved edge to lefb of side (a). 
Present top eo^ may be subsequent to iMth inscriptions. He. 0*145; length 0*21; 
thickness 0*055 ^ o>o^, the blou bdng narrowest at the preserved edge. Found 
in debris, apparently a collapsed wall, in the southernmost room in trench 7. 

(a) Mean ht. of letters 0*024 (PtATS 29). 


’ETTcc9pa$. 

Nep^lvios ...... 

ypo(MUaT?C»5) pouAS? . - - - 

ZiT[ov6Q(pdpoi (?) - . - 


Apparently from a list of the Gerousia. Nervinius may be C. Nervinius 
Noetos, yipew in the year of the patronomus Ti. Claudius Seianus {IG V. i 
71, Col. Ill, 11-13) and later ephor under Cascellius Aristoteles {IG V. i 69, 
70 and 71). Indeed, in the absence of any indication that Nervinius Noctos 
served on the Gerousia at any other time (cf £SA XLIIl, 235 ff.) it is just 
possible that this inscription may be assigned to the year of Seianus. In that 
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case the ypcvjicrrsCpy pooXAs wouJd be Kallikrates (by inference from IG V. 2 69 
and 71) and Epaphras might then be added 10 the incomplete li^t of yipovre? 
in that year (IG V. i in.). On the ypa of yp«tiucrml<s in ligature, cf. BSA 
XXIX, 27. 

(b) Ht. of letters o >03 j space between lines s. 0 013. Face more highly polished than 
(a). (PLATE 99.) 

.. ? . 

5 slvi *A]vTlTrdTpOV Kd(<TSV?) 

....... OM^OV 

- “ - - • T6]X69if6pOl/ 

Probably from a Ust of magistrates. The lettering appears later than on 
side (a), suggesting a date in the mid- to laic second century a,d,, so that we 
may here be dealing wi th the sons or descendants of men distinguished earlier in 
the century, viz- C. luUus Antipatros, son of C. lulius Lysikrates, eponymous 
patronomus in the reign of Hadrian {BSA XXVII, 237; XXIX, 12) and 
Telesphoros, son of Anthesphoros, president of the ephors in the year of 
Damokles, son of DamoUes (IG V. i 65; BSA XXIX, 13). 

55 Two graffiti on pottery from the grit stratum in te&t>pit 5, 53 being on the base of a 
and bla^'glazed cup, possibly of Corinthian fabric, and $4 on the base of a black^lazed 
54. Laconian m^. SMond half of fifU) century b.c. (?). Shown actual size. For other 
Spartan gra^ci see AO 371 ft and BSA XXlV, 104 ff., and 119 ff., XXX, 941 ff. 



(E) Miscellancous- 

53. Lamp, Broneer’s type XXVIII (P2.ATB 29): dlam. of body 0*076. On discus, lion (?) attack- 
log another creature. On reverse, palm branch in oval double-grooved frame. Hand¬ 
made unpierced handle. Hard micaceous red clay with white particles. Dull red- 
brown gl^ (cf. Cenfith IV a, 115). Probably late third or early fourth century a . d . 
$6. Cake-stamp (plate so) : diam. 0*09; coarse br^t orange micaceoui clay. Cf. AM LIV, 
132. From a twelrth century level. 

R, V. Nicholu 

Addtndion. The two pottery fragments shown in fig. 19, part of the rim of 
a mid-sixth century B-C. I-aconian column-krater and a portion of a 

« a BSA XXXIV, J4g- 
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L.H. Ill stirrup vase,’’ were discovered in the course of the earlier investiga¬ 
tions on the sportsground site carried out by the Greek Archacolcgical Service. 




Fio. »9 .—-Sparta : abwe: Ria op Laconian 
C oLOMN'KRATRRi below: FRAOWtNT OP 
L.H. Ill Stirrup Vase. 


They are iacluded here by permission of Mr. Stavropoulos in view of their 
potential significance for the occupational history of this area. Mr. Stavro¬ 
poulos reports that they were found in soil already disturbed in the levelling 
of the playing field, 


** On Myccnaewt sherd* from the Spenan aeropolii, see BSA XXVllI, 79. 
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aboev S&'i 13 fiasrim, 115, 367, 3^. 
ftCAothus (03; and palmate 95, 

Achaia, Principality of 8, 9. 

Acbilies annour 2^5; and Paru 339; and 
PcnUiesileia 239; Shidd offijo, 238, 339, 340, 
341, 30» 348> and Troilus 230. 
acropbonic numerab isSIT.; elemant in alpha¬ 
betic numerals laS; denptins cardinal numWa 
139 > 

Aegina, Aphala temple 71, 83 n., 87, 93, 118; 

coina 234; triglyph altar 119. 

Aeaehylus, theatre Athens 3!. 

Agamenuum 9, 339; armour 233, 340; breast¬ 
plate 236, 239; sceptre S32; snield 239; 
uUmon 341; tomb, 220 221. 

Agesilatis, attack on the Peraehora 64. 

Agesippia 270, 379, 380. 
til Athens. 

A^^enio, SM Akragas. 

Atgeira, theatre 31. 

Akragw, temple of* Concord ’ 63; building 123. 
abetmM 79, 87, IMi -holder 74. 

Aleioous 335. 

AJkandre 339. 

alphabetic numerals 136 IT.; acrophocic element 
in tfi8; denoting cardinal numbers tvoj 
rendering linte i40| money values 131: mw- 
stooes (3s; ordinal numbers 132; days of 
month 133; order of ptyUnds 132; years 133; 
numeral adverbs 133; temire of office 133; 
Roman Imperial titulature 134; generations 
(34: fractions 2S4; fonDsofnumerals 134-137; 
date of inveotioQ 137-138. 
amber 3:1, 313, sij. 
amethyst 3i 1, ftra, 336. 

Annisos, * plant * tescoa 234. 

Amphiaraos 231; shrine at Oropea 32,34. 

am^itballtic dedication 281; office, 2^, 279. 

AmykJai, Inscr. 280-281. 

oulmnw 91-62 Pasnm. 

owtAynuir 57. 

onmi 107. 

Andanla, mysteries 279. 

Aoimah on fibulae 2^. 
oaU 237. 

ctUa 6d-i 12 113, 967. 

antefix 66-111 passim. 

Antipatroc, Julius 297. 

Aph^ite3S5; charm 237. 

Apdio 253. 
apsidal plan 122, 123. 

Apteiii, theatre fii-M. 

arch, relievuig 19: pointed 27; arched passage 
+^ 53 » 54 » 555 Ori^ 54 ‘‘- 
ArcbiAus 138. 

areU iy>. 151, 152,154, 156, 157 n., 158. 

Algos, coins 924; Hcraion no; Mycenae 
£>fnrof224i ‘smalltheatre^39; theatre39-41. 
Aristderatea 276. 


Aristolas 276. 

Arietonophbs vase 299. 

Annotle ifi, 90 . 

Arkadhia, 8ef 9. 
arris 71. 

Artemis Orthia, temple 117, 122; fibulae from 
temple 242; Persian Arlemb 247. 

Asine, ben^ as altar 133. 

Askle^os, shrine at Epldaunu 44. 

Athena 255; Athena Alea, tem^e 106. 

Athens, apmdal bulldii^, on Ampolis 117; under 
temple of Apollo Patroce 117; Pnyx 86; 
pottery, Hellenistic from Agora compared with 
Cretan 179 ff.; len^le of Afheoa Polias (:8 b.; 
theatre of'Dionysus 21-22. 
alkloOaiai 142. 

Aide bowl 193*402; foot 96, 110; pottery 193- 
202; black glase ware 224, 291. 

Augustine, 5 t^ Je Cmiatt .Do 10; on metrical 
symmel^ 260, 
awning, ho^ for 49. 

Bauiak League 2. 
baroque ^ 

Basil the^gar-laUer 12. 

Bassae, teo^Ie of Apollo 81, 97, 103; temples of 
Mt. Kotilios 123. 

beads, amber 8I1, 213, 215; amethyst 211, 313; 
caroelian 215; geld 211, 213, 219; paste 311, 
2(3,316. 

bear, represeatadon 24 (. 
beehivesthaped oroameots 213. 

SellerophoD 339. 

benches, stone It 9 -( 2 t; asaliars (23-134. 

'Bes237. 

hiu, looped 365. 

blocks of double length 95. 

boar’s tusk helmet 206, 236, 241. 

B o c c h oris 339. 

Boeoda, coins 224. 

Bokeoruf 239. 

Bondelmontius, Chrlslophonis 19. 

Bossuet, hisaars sw CnislMe VniosruiU to. 
badaltrwt 39, 39, 40; Olympia 117. 

Bourchier 3. 

Bowen. M. X>, iTeme ObstmlMS m Uu Origin 
113-125. , 

bowls, metal engraved 235,257; distribution 240. 
brick, sundried 107. 

broT»e, statue 270; strip with inscr. 271; vases 

fi?i, 

brooch. Sit fibula. 

Bryseai (Laconia) s6i. 
buckets, Hellenistie 169, 177. 

‘ Bull and Athlete ’ panel 233. 

Burgundians 8. 

burnished ware, black 210; red 2(0. 

Byaantine coins 384, 394; pottery 289, 293; 
relatioQS wirhWesi 14: remains at Sparta 284 n. 
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2^1. 

Gallimachiu (polernsrch) 14!-164; (archicect) 
I ts. 

Callbto 241. 

Calydoo, rem^ 11$; tDetop«» 113. 

P-aiwpana C^cctioA, luHote aA|£ora 124. 
CaDpanian kanibaros in BJvl. tSo. 
cardinal nvusbeia, bow denoted in Greek 12^, 150. 
caroelian 915. 

* CSac D*»ef ’ 235, 234,240, 943, 

GataUna a. 

itila 66-tifi pAuia, 
ccmeot 223, 224. 

CShairdoeia, theatre 3^; Diooysua at 37. 
Chaicpline, Prince WiUiaxn de 9. 
cbam, of Aphrodite 237 i -belts 237. 

‘ Charbo’s steps ’ $4. 

Chigi vase 999. 

chimaera 229; dnvUrifin :o2. 

Qiiosi set Mesta. 

chocegic monument, Ikaria 30. 

M0/OS 23. 
chorua, of men 37. 

ChriilendoQi, Western relations to £. Orthodox 14. 
Chcbtiacu^, oci^uu (3. 

Oiurch (Qmstian), relations with E. Roman 
Empire 13; relatloos to Western Empire 13. 
CinoB 162. 

cistern at Ksiossos iSdff.; pottery (Hellenistic} 
from X77-^, 

clamps 67, 85; jog in 90: rarely used at 

Rhamnom (Nemais) 95; H-daa^;e 79, 95; 
double dovetail 93. 
clay, unburat for tn^)%bs 114. 

Ctyuemnestra, comb of 38. 

coins, Bysantine from Sparta 994. 

colonial cities t$i planning 90; exploration 952, 

ooloiusation, Greek id; Mincap 238. 
comedy, perfonnaneea at Rhacnnous 30; at 
^ndaunij 44. 

communities, eirclcsiastical 3. 

* Concordtemple of, Akragas 83 
concrete 62. 

contraction, angle 66-112 passim, 116. 

Co^ J. M., Lionia, 961-282. 
coral, as charm S37. 

Corcyra, temple 114, :i8; irigly^ altar 118. 
Gorioth 193-209 pmnm: temple of Apollo 119; 
temple 0 118; temple un<Jer Nort£ fiuilding 
ii 3 ; thglyph wall 119; Doric Style at 119. 
Corintbiar) craitsmen in Athens 200-202; pottery 
193-902 p^sin, 297 (?}j terracottas 975, 280; 
Sphinx Painter X94 ff,; Painter of Vatican 73, 
{$ 4 - 

Corintbiuusijtf tendencies in Athens 196, 197; 
bowls from Van 197. 

GorinthiO'Attic style 196; ilmedag 796, 900,201. 
C Painter 196 n. 
carona 66-1:2 passim, 

Cometo, Boccboris vase 939. 
court epic 251. 

craft descriptions in Homer 235. 


Cratinus 106, 

Crete, coarse fifth century pottery from Knossos 
16g^i 70, > 72-j 74; fifrb century glased ware 17^ 
172; cooking pots 1741 lamps 173; HeQeoistic 
pottery from iCnoasos: glased ware 177-1&1; 
urtflased 183-163; cooUng poti 185, :86; 
yeDow glazeware 186-187: plastic fraga. 187: 
plaqua 189; moulds 189-190; lamps 190-19:. 
Cumae (battfe) 164 n. 

Cyclops and C^ysseus 229. 

^nto:uim64. 

CyprM venes 238, 258; seapower 236. 

C^riote a^abaiy 238. 

C)i>rus 230; late use of chariots In 93B; Aasyriac 
conquest 938; ivory miTTOc haodJe from 236, 
241. 

Cyj^ua, Chest of 247. 

C^ene, temple of Apollo 114: tr^lyph 118. 

Damia and Auxesla, temple inventory 143 n. 
Damokles 276. 

Damoklddas 39. 

Danubian geometric 259. 
dealer's marks on vases 272, 273. 

Deinoroeres 143. 

Oclos, Heraion 124; Oikos of Naxians 193; 

Mycenaean ivory 931; theatra 56-59. 

Delphi, Treasury of Athenians 93; of Kypselos 
iiS; ofSicyoQ 116; of Syracuse ti6; theatre 
37; tboios 117. 

Demetrias, theatre 38. 

Demodocus 25 r. 

Demos (the), as dedicator 137 n. 

Dexileos, ai^on-datea on tombstone 130 rt 
Dhidoiso (Ikaria} 30. 

diacritical signs (in alphabetic numerals) 137. 
diaeama 23-^ passisn> 
duannuu as numeral 127,133. 

Dilke, C. A W., Dfta^ m CAreiwZsgy ^ Gretk 
TMOtri Case&s 21 ^ 9 . 

‘ Diiumoor's Law* 99, iio. 

Dionysia at Mycenae 38^ 39. 

Dionysus at Ghaironeia 37; connection with 
Dhidmso 20; older temple at Athens 91; 
tem^eatpMtria34; atThorikos 26. 
Kcakotrroi, amphora relief 271. 
discs, gold 906. 

Doric style at Corinth 119. 

Dreros, temple 122. 123; Delphlnioo 124. 
dressing-rooms at theatre 26,99 
dnmtir 38. 

Dunbabin, T. J., Ajt Auie Bawl 193-202. 

BARiuMGS, Cypriote, Etruscan 237. 
teAvms 66-t:2 

W. A., Ths Plan 0/Mtsla, Onos x6-20. 

Sion dedlca^o n 157; digrams 153, 161 n. 
BUufaatis 280. 

Eleusmiai 263. 

EleusinioD, Spartan 2$: ff.; ioscr. 26:-263. 

Elis, theatre 5:. 
smdimu 187 n., 190. 

Enkomi, hiinoan 238; earrings from 937; mirror 
handle from 241; ivory draught-boa 2^. 
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«<Ua/u 79. 

tauafiui, IheaiK fiI-63 pauin. 

Epaphru 397. 

5 )lwb«'tins 137 f. 
phc9u9} temple 9$. 

ware 308, 3I j. 

Epi^unu, scAuthiu 103; theatre 43-43. 
iftiremiu 66-t is fiAuim, 
eratyle 6^1 is piusm. 

E^teuktikoi tSs. 

^iiktatfon 33^3 passim, 

Irechlheum, Atbeat, ^Uoche paliem to6. 
Eretru, tee^le of ApoJlo Daphcephorm 133; 

temcle of Dionyeus 34; theatre 34. 

E&ie, fibulae 243. 

EUuejpiaDS 33c>339i dynasty in E^ypt 339, 334, 

Etruria, fibulae 343. 

Etymoltle(ai)dda 365, s$6, 879. 

Euphorbui 339, 831, 849 n, 

Eurymedon, casuuty list 133, 137. 

Eur)^23^ 

Bueebiuf, ThaUisoera^ Ijjt 336. 
titikfnUrii 69 and n. 13, tt-tie p<»nm. 

rauiAS, froca Artemis Orthia, Sparta 342; of 
Edtes49; Etruscan 942 ^ of Odyaseus 343» eg]. 

fupjriDcs, terracoua 336 297. 
fillei, unique 49. 

FishenD&n Vase sir 

fiab plate, Cretan HeUenisUc 179. 

fortincation, by hous^Uocks 17-80. 

Francois Vase ti5, 118, 339. 
ftee-neld style deeoratioa 23$. 
frescoes, Bull Fr. 933; Garavuuem Fr. 833? 
Gat and Kieasant Pr. 933; Cupbearer Fr. 333, 
sei; Flyistf Fish Fr. 333; Ladtea in Blue 333; 
Miniature frescoes 933, ^5; Necklace ^r. 

2375 RoUer-biidFr. S33; Safrrra Oadierer 233. 
Criese 66*it3 j^'n; fneze scenes 333 F.; frieze 
compoatioD in Homer 245; in Ionian art 333; 
irieae and panel decoration 340,941. 

Fr 9 g! end Mtu SgO. 

Gazi, bench as altar 193. 

rnsM 66-l{3 pasrim. 

Genoese adavnistntloQ of Chios 19. 

Geometric. foRcal eoa^>csicioR3 in an 254; sherds 
from Mycenae ss^ 

Ger^n93i: and Cerbenss on Cypriote relief 846. 

Gladiator Vase 333, 945. 

glaxe, colouration bynniig t&o n., i8(. 

Goat and Kids faience pJaqoe 333. 

Coldep Treasure, Mycenae 807. 

Gonnos, temple of Athena 113, 117. 

Oorfoi 879. 

Gordon Painter (97-I99. 

Oor^Ti, Laws of 8; temple 189; Gorgon’s head 
on coins of !90, 

Ootimia, bench as altar 123. 
graffiti 997. 

grooving, of bench as decoration isoj of joints 68, 
no; oftheatrestairs98,34; ofoiglyphs 114. 
gryphon 239, 941. 


gutla 114. 
gvmrbuiambia tgr. 

Hacia Eirene, Cyprus, beech as altar 123. 

Hagia Triadha, bench as altar 133; ‘plant’ 
bescoes 234; sarcophagus 952. 

Hakkiyari 

hair*rosene motif lai. 

Harvester Vase 933, 845. 

Head-in-Aii Fabtec 1940., >97 n. 

He c tor 399, 231. 

Helen 839. 

Helisson River ^7, 

Hekatompedoa insca*. 163 o. 

Hellenistic, pottery: from Knossos 177-193 {m 
oho CkW, pottery); groups from ^gora, 
Athens 179 F.; from Mycenae 206, 234; cemi* 
nlscence ofMinoan 192; replica of Minoan gem 
232; structures at Mycenae 834, 897 , 29B; at 
Spam 384. 

Kephahtdon, Athens 66-67 potdm, 67-7S, 79-119 

oosiva; Lonrtoa 194. 

Hephaestus, tripods of 235, 236; jewellery 935. 
Heracles, belt of 935, 341; and Ceataun 331; 
and Geryon 931; games of, at Marathon 149; 
SkiMd ^ HtToats, see Kesiod. 

Heraba, Argive 960., 110; Olympia 93, 113; 
Samos 96. 

Hemes 335; dedication 145; as dy*y«Xo; dSoi^^rrwv 
143; Agmaios 1^ n.; Ludovui 143 n. 
Hermogenss (architect) 87, 9$ c. 

Herodotus 1^; prose 854. 

Hesiod 931; 947,350; Shidd<>fHetod*s2%i, 

83S, 340, 2^, 2^ 249. 

beKamet^ 950^57. 

Hieron (of Syracuse) 143. 

Hippodamus of Miletus 16, 20. 
hlsUry, aspects and value of study 7-15. 
historical study, units in lo-i t. 
hoard, of Byzantine coins fide. 

HotQaark*Wedeking, B., A Kim Siu ai KfWM 163- 
199. 

Homer 920^60 porrim; herw age of 9; ffywv 
251; Homer and the Orient 238-2M; as 
artist 343: pan-Hellenie view of the gods 355; 
traditioi^ stories reformulated by 351. 
Homeric, art 399-260 pwim; descriptions 935- 
943; poems as formal con^iositioDs 939 ft.; 
limiles as representative art 943-348. 

S h 273-375. 

ino$ 383. 
hjposkoriett 34. 

Un Khaldun, ProUgmau JO. 

Idaean cave, shields 331. 

Ikaria, theatre 30-31. 

Iklixice 118. 

Indian verse 337, ^-sdo. 

Intercolumniauon o^tt8 passim. 

Ionian art 253, e^c 953. 

Ionic, alignment of emumns 96 and n.; column 
dedicaM on the Acropolis 14$: frieze 99, cia; 
mouldings 112; order 93 ct.; Ionic features in 
Doric 91, 1J9. 
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Irb aa dedication o., 

ItaJian geometric sw. 

Ithaca, Gave of tbe^ymphs 233; votive tripods 

236. 

jBWBLLBitY, of H&phaestus 335; of Suitors 
(Odyiiey) 235,237. 
jog m cUuip 90. 

joggle-joiotjog 68 n., 72, 77, no. 


Kalauata, fief 9. 

Kallinuichos, m Calllouchuf. 

Kal'^via SoUiit 261 ft., 280. 

Xarplu, bench as altar 123^ temple 133. 

Xwbia S39. 

ktofuidrat. marble 268, fidi. 

Kerametkos* cemet«7 154, 157; Itixuiy grave 
monumena 201; rainier 197; kotyle-krater 
from 197. 
itrlris 33-^2 pastin. 

a ofifi 2^ n. 

» at I^ossoa 165 ff.; pcKiery from 169- 
from kiln surface 17^173; 'prop (85, 1 
-wasters 163, 167, 169. 

Kinyras 230. 

XJesa8 2&2. 

KJesinika 365,279. 

Kjiossos, kiiK at 165 fT.; coarse pottery 


letters, as numerals 186-139; 

Uon Dagger 330,333,2341 aS 9 . 24 <‘» 243 » a 45 > a 46 > 

lionised thrones 44 a. 

Uon ninter 1^, soi. 
lion-paw feet 369. 
lion’s claw fiwtraQ 44. 

Locri.pinax n8; temple 122. 

Upun 54. 

Loukans, Cyril 14. 

Ludovia ’Hirone 134. 

Lutnki 64 i Mt. 63. 

LykourgoS) theatre of, Athens 21, 88. 

Lymis, treaty with Olus 133. 

Macmu.uk Vase 245. 

Magnesia, temple 87^ theatre 61 n. 

MahSy&na 13. 

Mallia, beocn as altar 123. 

Maillot 6. 

Mantin^, theatre 45*47. 

Marathon, battle lao-ioa eDurrains lao. 


Korakou 233, aog-^sStorrtffi. 

Korone, temple m Apollo Korynthloi 122. 
Kotilios, Mt, temples on 123. 

Kourioii, vases from 331. 

Kratinos, m Oratmus. 

Kurdistan 6. 

KX Painter 199-200. 
h«f»j i 3 i, 339,940, 341. 

Kyloa 901 . 

Kymbadeia 265, s8t. 

Kynorcion, Me. 42. 

Kyncaarges ampkora 30 ]; Fainter 2or. 


Iaconia, inscriptions 975-382, 996-297; pottery, 
Kal^a Sokhis 272-975, fiOo; Sparta 29]-292, 
297; black glase ware 279. 

Laertes s». 

Hellenistic 189, tgi. 


laXmna 223 ~^ 75 ' 

lampe, ildlenjsdc 224, too (Attic). J90 (Gorin* 
ihian), 190-191 (Cretan); late Roman (Lacon- 
ian) 997: Attic fifth century b.c. Cretan 
fifth century B.c. 175; Laconian fifth-lburih 

century B.c. C 7 s> 

Land Raids 259. 

Langadha (Pan) 8. 

Urisa (Aj^), 30, 41. 

Larissa (Thess.) theatre 38; temple 123. 

Lato, sa^ ste^ 25; grandstand 37. 
laver, 01 Solomon’s temple 236. 
lead wreaths 265,971. 

Leake, Col. 36,57,39. 

Lemnos, Hepluusieion 124. 


pottery from 169-70; Marathon, battle 140-164 pafnmi ep^raras 140^ 
75; ‘prop 185, 189; 149, 159, 1630., 164 n. 

marble furniture 981. 

Mar Shlinun 6. 
mason’s marks 24. 

Matc-painled ware 208, 917, 318, S20. 
ih at 165 ft.; coarse pottery fimn Megalopolis, theatre 47-48; altar no. 

169-175 (fifth century B.c.); bench as altar Meehan bowls, from Crete 177 n., c86, 188,191; 
t23; Idy vases from 233; motif I3J, from Mycenae 224, 228. 

S ^aroft 122 (relation to temple plans), 123, 124. 
elinglan (olavs) 8. 

lorynthioi 129. Melos, tulip vases 933. 

3. Memmii (Laconia^ 279. 

Meoelaion (Laconia) 7. 

Menelaus 8,9, 339,931, 339; bowl of 340. 
Mcnldi 231. 

Meriones, helmet of 236. 

Mttta, Chios 16-90. 
metal prototype of pottery 186. 
metope 66-113 poisvn; terracotta 113 ft., 117. 
TTtifieti. 

Painter 201. MUUt-i-Rim 3, 4. 

Mildadea 144, 161, 162. 

83, 396-297; pottery, miniature vases (Laconian) 363, 273-273. 
q8o; Sparta 391-292, Minoan, craftsmanship and Iron ^e technique 
t. 254; level below Idln at Knossos 1^; literature 

251; metallic inlay 239; pottery braaten 183; 
shapes in Hellenistic vases 192. 
Minoan-Myceoaean script, on iherds 82$; survival 

K , J90 (Goriii* in Cyprus 249. 

Oman (Lacon- Minyan ware 9w; A^ve 9io, 3i8; Grey zio, 
urya.c. t7j^ Cretan ait,215,S17; Yellowsio,314,217,9i6,995. 
..aeonian fifth-lburih Misthra (MysCra) 7, 8. 261. 

Maeikles 112. 
ftvij' 233. 

mossuc pavements, Sparta 282, 287-289. 
moulded pjtbos 237: waU-baU. ^aimious 10.^. 


301 ; Fainter aor. 


1223; survival 


mould 

tI2. 


pjtbos 237; wall-base, Rhaimious 103, 


moulding, cavetto 81; crowning no; pmc 
fmrrM9o: ofipiiramtu 110; hawksbeakt04,114; 
Ionic 91; L«bian leaf 105, to6; ovolo 90; 
sime IM; triple guilloebe 103, 106, iis. 
moulds, Cixtan H^enistic 18^190. 
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Mpunychia> 
mud roof it6. 
muiule 66«t IS 

Myeerue 3 $(; Excavations, 1939 203-228 (grave 
groups m Pcohistonc CuRnery and McoraJ 
mfercDccs to particular sites); ostiog of^ve* 
groups si8j disuse of Prehistonc Cemetery 
331 f.; civil settlemeno ass; Helierustzc 
structures SS4; remains of classic^ period 224; 
theatre 38; toinb of Aegistbus sso, 221 d.; 
L of Agamemnon 220; l of Atreus JSi, 
ssa; t. of Qytaeomestra 38, 220, 221 a.; iri- 
jiyfihM laotif IS), 122. 

M)Tes, Sir John L., Hongrie Art 229-260. 

KAJULATivE episodes in Homer, ^clonal analogue 
245 « . 

Naucratis 239. 

Ncaodria, temple 182. 
oeckiog-band 06-1 ifi ptstim, 113,996. 
negro bead, as charm 237. 

Nemesis temple, Rhamnous 94-110, 86-^ and 
110-112 M^nea 
Nervinius (Noeics ?) 396. 

Neasca Punter 19&, <97 n>, soi; Amphora, 
Corinthian influence in 107. 

NcstOTj cup of 3^1, 833, 3W. 

Nestonan CbKsuan 0; Church 6. 

Nieholls, R. V,, Laeoma 282-496. 

Nike (dedication) 140, 145, 1^ 

Niobc, NWsid 100. 

numerals, alphabetic 196 fT.; acrophonic 126 ff. 
Dymphaeum 49. 

oasmiAK 81 ?. 

0 d(MI 40 » 

OdvsKus 9, 933, 339; brooch of 34s, 251; and 
Nausieaa 230. 

Olym^, Bo^uterlon 117; Hieron’s monument 
143; Megariaa Treasury 118; temple of Hera, 
isiercolunuuation 119; temple m Zeus 93; 
triglyph'Sltar 119. 

Olynthus, street layout 30. 


Olui, treaty vdth ^tus i$ 3 . 
Ooga, temple of soi. 


opiMoAffrnM 66-112 ^ivn. 
opulent alternatives in Homer S46. 
orchestra 9 t^a pasttm. ‘ 

Orchomenussgi; apsidalHeUadk structures 123; 

Inglpfilm oioUr 121-122. 

Orientalising sberdi, Mycenae 234. 

Oropps, theatre 32^4; 'small theatre’ 33J 
shrine of Araphiaraos 32, 34. 

Orihia (Artemu) temple 117 , 123 , 1 33. 
orthostaie 66-112 undercutring of 105, 

no. 

Ortygia, temple on 116. 
ostrakon 141 n. 

Passtam vase with ir^lyph altar 124. 

Paaium, BasiLca 123; temple of Demeter 114; 

temple of Poseidon 63 n. 
palmette, and soandu^ 95. 
p«lmlcaf documenls 349. 


Panalhenatc games and the p^marcb : 42. 
panel decorauon 291, 234; &ieze and panel 940. 
Paris, Judgement of 929; and Achilles 329. 
Pamra 7. 

bendot 81-63 pauim. 

Parthenon (older) $9; (Fericlean) 71,86,87, lit, 
112 (West Chamb^), 116. 

Pashley 6(. 

E aste, t)lue2i],s:3,236; glaze-939. 
ausanias (trav.) 40, 4a, 51, 115, 14$, 290, 932, 
248, 261. 

Pausanias (King) I55(iq8cr.); 156. 
pebble-fllUiv 27. 
pediment 68-113 passim. 
pedimeotal step 102. 

teiraeus. Amphora 196, soi; Philo’s Arsenal 
88 n.; theatre ^Zea) 33-34. ' 

Peisistraiid recension m Homer 33 1. 

Peleus and 'Hietis 229. 

Pelopidaa 

Peauesileia 339. ’ 

Perachora, the 63 n., 64; temple of Hera Akraia 
129; ot Hera Limeoia 123; temple models 
114,193,133; &iglyph altar 119. 

Perraxnon, Great Altar 187. 

Periklcs 108. 
pris^ 6^113 passim. 
niphas 373. 

Phaistn, stone bench iflo; beoch as altar 133. 
Pharos island 239. 

Fheidias loB. 

S o with horizontal bar 141 a. 

Iiilo^ Arsenal 88 d. 

Phocis, 324. 

Phoenicians 258. 
pithoi, moulded 237. 
plaques, Cretan Hellenistic 189. 
plaster, lining to cistern 168; red waU*coaiing of 
285. 

Plataea, defences 20; epigram on fallen at 138. 
Plato, ideal settltfnonc, wall 16,19. 

Plcuron, New, theatre 37, 61. 
plinth-course 73, 66-112 passim. 

Ploouner, W. H., Thm Ailie TmfiUs 66-j 1 s. 
Plutarch 37. 

S Pny«, Athens 36. 
poJum s6. 

march 144* 

ard, J. "6,. T., A AVv Site on MotoU Lutraki 

Polm Winter 199. 

Polybos 239. 
polychrome inlay 336. 

Folydamna 339. 

Polykleitos 44. 45. 

Pompdi, altar ca 2^us Meilichlcs 194. 

K h, open 267. 

0 Rapbli, triglyph altar 119. 

Peaeidon 335. 

Potidaca, epigrams 130 n., 131, 153, 154 n., 158; 
casualty ust 137. 

Pottery, burnisned ware, Mack 310; red sio: 
Bphynean 9o8, 213; Laconiao: Kal^via 
Sokh&s 272-973, 360; Sparta S91-992, 397; 
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Pottery^MC^. 

bU^ gUze 37s; Mfttt-painted 308, 21?, 
Si 3 , sso; Mmy»n: sod; Aigive 210, 21^; 
Grey 210, fit!» 313; Yellow fijo, Ha, fix?, 8 i 3 » 
as^, S«« also Attic, CorinUiUn, Crete, 

MinoeiL 

Pratolau* (Menuaii) S79 n. 

Priene, ihtaiCre 33, 3 t n. 

PrioiM, temole las. 
profitdrio 35^2 possim. 
firpiuof 6^118 passim. 
proportions of entablature 110. 

W^Uia, Athens 81,^. 

C teetive surlkce ef^cks 98. 

toatdc, fiixerary use 302; tradition 196, 197, 
fioi; * Fiauenjoaler ’ 301 n. 

Protocorihthiaji, ddTereace from Protoattic 201; 

tradition 196 ff., 201. 
pUTon 6^1 la passim, 117, 125. 
pulpUipn^. 

puACtuauon xnarb (^igr.) 136, X 5 fi; spacing 14S. 

S in 73,86,94, 103. 

Jon, IkariA 30. 

^onx 127, 135. 

R>»r Jug Painter ftoi, 229. 
fsnU 114. 

fCntmaeus, metope la Villa AJbani 100; temple of 
Nemeals 94-100,66-94 and ttO-ti2^<urM. 
Rhodes, heu of nelioe on coinage 187. 
ridges on steps 34. Stt also grooves. 

Reenan drain 384-sSj; P*pc* 9^41 pottery 

889, asa* 

Sab 339. 

Salasus (Cyprus) figS. 

Samos, iWaioo 96. 
svnpi 136. 

SaturaiaD metre 236, 359. 

acarf'Joint (14. 

tfab^oner fi3i'^6o passinu 

Sea Raids 230,239 j Raiders 254, 457. 

seating in theatre 3 i- 6 s passim. 

Seianu HanunJa XS4. 

Selinus, msgann 123; metopes 247; Denteter 
Malophoros iM. 

Shdton, 6. B.« “Tns ZWirohm ^ CallisKuhtis {IG P 
609) 140-164, 

Sidon, metal bowls from 240. 

Stdonian weaving women 335. 

Si^ Vase 445. 

Sik^n, coins 224; theatre 33; treasury 116. 
sill, at Souoion (P^idoa tem^J 75^ 92. 

63,64,66-11 s passim ; Connthian-Attic type 

singes, in Iliod 844, 358, in Od}iu^ 244; Homeric, 
as represenUtive art 243; narrative clement in 
943-245; frieseorcaetc^ character 244; double 
cnaracter 250,951. 

Simonidea, S^paa s/ulien 156 n., 137 n. 

Siren aixmbora 197. 
sAtfis 26-82 pasm. 
dsnoUuks 47, 48, 49, 50. 


Slavokh6ri (Laconia) 86 C. 

smoke veno 123. 

snake, snakeskin pattern 241. 

Soli {'Oi) 238; Amazon on coin of 190. 

Solomon, temple of 336. 

S^on and i mmigr ant craftsmen fio>- 30 fi. 

Sophilos 197, fioo. 

Sounion, Cape 78; temple of Poseidon 78-94, 
66-78 and 95-118 passim. 
spacing of punctuation marks (inscr.) 148. 

Sparta, Sportsground excavation, pottery 890- 
293, 3971 architectural fragments 295-296; 
inscriptjom 296-^7; gnfGa397; Mycenaean 
stirrup vaaefr. 390; theatre 46-51. 

Sphakioi 6. 

Sphinx akrotericn los; Painter 194 ft 
siade 127. 

stage, moveable 48; rails for 49. 
stairs in theatre 8j-^fipaahiR. 
stand for cooking pots 164-185. 
statue, bronze 270 - 
statuette, marble 270. 
rtubrnyiiM 25a. 

Stoal^ile 103,16411. 
streets, built over at intervals 19. 
stylobate 6^112 ^hm. 
synthetic hero 346. 

Syracuse, TYeasury at Delphi Jl6; triglyph altars 
118. 

TASLa, marble s68, 381. 

Table of the Sun (Ethiopian) 338. 
fa«nm 6^ii3^dssvn, 114, 115. 

Tahutamun 239. 

Taleton ^.acorua) 261. 

Tanagra msexiption 155,157 n. 

Tarentum, kantharos on corns of 186. 

Taygetus 7,361. 

Tegea, tem^e of Athena Alea 106, 112. 
ulaman 236, 241. 

Telema^us 9. 

Telmphoros (Laconia) 297. 
temple, of Apollo at X^ae 8:. 97, J 05; at Corinth 
119; at Cyreoe 114; 01 A. Daphnephoros, 
Eretrin I83; at Delos 133^ of A. Xorynthios, 
Korene 188; of A Israeoica, Thebea 123; of 
A. Patroos, Athens 117; atThennon 183: of 
Ana, Athens (Agor^ 67; of Artemis ( 7 ), 
OOTcyra 114; of A Orthia 117, J22, cag; of 
Athena Alea, Tegea 106; Apbaia, Aegina 71, 
63 n., 67, 93, 118; at Gonnos 113, ri7: of A 
Polias, Athens ir6; of Concord \ Akra gas 83 n.; 
of Deoxeier Malophoroe 183; at Paestum 11^; 
Dionnus, Athens (older temple) 21; Eretria 
Thorikos 26: of H^haestus, Athens, set 
ephaisielon; of Hera, Argos 96 n.. tio; 
Akma, Perachora 123; Limenia 123; at 
OlymjM 93. 113; at Saznos 96; of Nemesis, 


114, 125. 
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(emcoua ierracctui, Ceriathian 07$, 

s8o; LftconiAn 975. 

Teucer 

Theagene» of Me^tra 301. 

th»«, AptOT 61-69; Arpa 36, 57, 

Athem (ofJjionyBu») St- 98 ; per. orAese^lu» 



d»uru 4 4 J»- 45 » 50 . 571 Ereiria 34-35, 45; 
Duna 3(^31; laHssa 36; M^nesia 6tn.; 
Maaiioeia 3^ 35, 45 **^; MegtUopolu 34, 43, 
47-4^50; My«Qaej^39; New Pleurcn 37, 
01; Oropos 39-34; Feiraeus (Zoa) 23-94, 54; 
Pnene 3^ 6t a,; Rhamoous 30-30; SiWoaao, 
53-555 Sparta 46-51; Thera 53^t; TKorikcs 
85-98; Xanthces5. 

*n)era, theatre 59-Ot. 

Tbenpae 7. 8, 9. 

Thermoo, Mefaron A, B, 193; metope 30i; 

temple 1:3, 133; trislyph 135. 

ThenHioa 47; u bad^^und 48; iuted pro^ 
cenlum 48. 

Theseum, Labours of Heracles 247. 

Theseus and Ariadne 939,231; adventures 247. 
Thespis, theatre cf, Atbm 8i; at Ikaria 31. 
tJMAy cross omiffed 144; degraded to ligtna 278. 
Ih0«u, cup of 9«5; 340. 

iM.tfT'Mrtrm 370, 379, 380, 381. 

£iblsr45, 331; of£tiphiit7. 

TboriKM, theatre 95-28; fortificaiion 97 n. 

The* 939. 

sArtfwr (architect.) 6&-113 pasnn, 74 a. 
(hnne^tar IS4. 

Thucydides o, lo, 13. 

tiles (roof) 60-1 is passim', archaic painted SSy. 
TiiDorudas bottle 229. 
tin 936, 939, 940. 

Tiryns, stone bracb :30, ist; triiljphM motif t3:, 


193 . 


Tod, M. N., Tfu Ai^iohi^ Pfvmenl SysUtn le AuUa 
126-139. 

toichobaie 66 -( 13 pwim- 
tembs as placa of woralup 1 as. 

Toynbee, Arnold, Griak Liflu on WofU HisU^i 1-15 

tra^Uonal stories r^ormulated S51. 

tragedy, perfonnance at Epidaunis 44. 

uaulation from Minoan into Greek 251, 258. 

trapetoidal cavea 2t, 33, 39. 

triu vase 189. 

bitMton 190 , 131 . 

tngj^hs 66-112 passim, 113-195 passim', lem* 
cotta 113: rules relating 10 116; 'altars 118-119, 
134; -walls 119. 


tripods 935; wheeled 936. 

Troilus 999. 

Tujito-Venelian War 5. 

t^panuiu 6^1 IS passim- 

'f^rlaeus and ariscocraey of cttisenship 156-1570. 

uKOUBirrAftiA 294. 2S8. 

unit, architectural $$-iISpasnm, 69, n. it. 

Vapkio Cups 930,234, S43, 945, 24 ^ 

Van, ConoUiiaoisng bovds ixoin 197; hoo asd 
leopard krater 197; luxury grave monuments 
901; vases from 1950., 196. 

Vatican 73, Painter « >94. 
vault, barra iq. • 

Venetian Empire 3, 5. 

ats (architect.) 6&-it9 passim. 

Vico 8, 9- 

Vllla Albani, Rhamnoua relief in too. 
Villebardouin, Pr. WiDiam II 8, Geoffrey de 9. 
Vitruvian proportions 77 » 93 * 

Vitruvius 34 n., 42, 44, 87,11 $, 308 . 
w^R^£ons 53. 

Votixva, lotiHe-krater from 197. 

Vroulia, deieosive house-blocks at 19, temple 123. 


Wacs, a. J. B., Exeaoesions at Mjeenee, 1939 203- 
338. 

Wain constellattoQ 941. 
wall-base, secondary 91, 111. 

Waosleba 18. 
warfare as symptom 12. 

Warrior si^t 945, 246. 
wasters, kiln-165,167. 
watch-towers 16. 

weaviitf, of Athena, Helen, Pendopc 335. 

Wat Slope ware t86. 
windows, triglypbs as 114. 

wood, auditorium 33; benches 87 , 38, ^ od, 
son., 51, 53, JS2; cavea 59 n„ 60; ceifingfe, 
104; ladaer for actors 30; platlbrm, as stage 
48; proktdria 23 aivl n. €, 94, 36; seat-becks (?) 
§1; sktsu a6; triglyphs 113. 

' Worship ’ Panel 233. 

Xumtos, theatre 55. 

Xenocratia, Memmia 979,280,261« 

Xenophon 64. 

Zaoros region 6. 

Zee, sn Peiraeui. 

Zetes 331. 

Zeus 255; MeUichicB, altarof, Pompeii, 124. 


II. INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


dryopdxot 973 « 

dythv 141-164 pauin. 

4u4i8*?ioS (6pW5) 246 . 

dufi9^^ 870, 280; -c^ 380; ^\v 380; oy^)- 

900 . 

Av8()oya0(a 157 n. 


dmcroXiTsutorla 96 $, 976. 
dpioTda 946, 947, 951, 253. 
dpuovla 49 . 


^cuXfi 190E 


INDEX 


$)KcacoOvT) 1^7 n, 

itoo^la 378. 

975. 

*E^a ( 7 r 4 > 4 <d^ 979. 

as, 33 ^ 34 i ^<dc^ 5 * 
9 e(oplcr ti. 

tKpiff 34 »'- 
^iiTOOvva 1^7 a. 

«flT6? (ludr?) 937. 
icXia {dvSpSv) 953. 
wiT^ipicv 39. 

Ktnrpia Inri 958, 34$. 

KvnpM; ase. 

30. 

tvit 9 w 378. • 
ii( 46 iM,vo?) 199, 


M(cTpTrrf|5) 199- 

ITp^ 2$o. 

a ua ! 5 S"‘ 54 « 
kn » 55 « 

(lupto;, |D>pKI 1S8« 

irtp{o$o; 42. 
TrtpdvTi 249. 
TT^Juapxo; 140 
Tr6pin| a 4 a« 

Trp6 149. 

48. 

0^d$iov 130- 

o T ur ^p 13a. 

9 C» 4 po 90 v^ 137 n. 

T^OavTOV 129. 

f iXo^Evla lyi a, 
^ims 233. 


III. INDEX OF CLASSICAL AUTHORS 


AcsChiA^ tn Cui. 183, t37 o.*; 1&6, r62 n. 
Aochylid,£K«9»A. 584,148; 729.148. 282,23s. 

jiMft. JW. VI :97, 156 n.; vll 251, 158; 255, 

159 ; »5^ J53. < 64 ; as®. *53. '57;59LI5*« 

Arutoile, Const AUi. 99 , i, s6l n.; VII n, 
) 33 ob, 16 n.; JVut. Ill jo, 3 (14119), 161 a. 
Alhec9«\ii XII 5369, 156 a. 

Buripida, Bmen. 1914, 114; Iph, m Tioitr. 113, 
114; 933; TKOtla 1030, 1^9, 

Homer, /mw. 1 150, 1^; III 445, 143; VI 19, 
148; vXl 91 , 149. 

Jiiad 1 4 *SMa 5 > aS®; H 107 ,1591 *46. * 44 ; 554 , 
»6i D,; IV 104,235; 156, t49j S3V 244; 389, 
X40; Vies,955; 184,204,238; 289-291,935; 

Vni »7cs 955; 398,946; 410,355; 523,344; 
IX 1 49 “'S 3 . 9; 95*; X 195.153; SO 1-965, 

? 6j 286, 149; >a 90 - 22 , 239; 36, 153; 17- 
, 939; 24-25,33-35, 39-40,240; 172,249; 
'® 3 ,a 55 ; 89 *. a«> 87 ®; ««*, 8355 XII 167, 
346; jull 3^ 3^: XIV 183-183, 8 S 75 314, 
«37; 226, 955; XV 153, 153; «0', 8445 
171, 246; 237 , 8555 3 * 3 , * 4 ?; 3 ^. 8441 *. 5 
526, 244: XVI 126,944; ' 57 *. 8445 a 3 a- 833 > 
8555 40^8^; 605,955; 6^,255; XVII725, 
344 n.: 59-81, 249 n .; XVIII many panage 
939^148 > 3 844 fi- 5 375-3 77 ,836 5 474 ft. *395 

535. 8385 564, 238 ; 599 > *355 XIX 535, 244: 


80, 935: 311, 944. 

X23-95,836; IV 63-85, sM; i24-r|3,339 
168-180, ^ 298, 239; 355 n., 9395 563-5W 
252; 615 B., 240; V 50, 255; 989-289, 238 
38J, 855 ; VI 148 ff., 250; 162, 255; 239 
825 5 ^I 6', *555 VIII 80, 255; 363. 255 
X ' 9 i' 52 ; XI 89t, 835; ^1, 255; 610-^4, 

941; xrv 946 ft, 939; M 239; XVII 

4^ *39; 443, 950: XVUI997-4^ 937; XIX 
226-231, 349; XXIV 1, 955- 


Herodoios II53, 955 a,: IV 88, 150; V 58, 949 j 
77 , » 5 S; VI 109, »6iB,; 110, »$sn.; 1x1, 
181 a: 114, 142; 1X33, 149 * 1 . 

HesiocL Seut 904, 153. 

Himeriua Or. H 21,162 o.; X 9, 162 a. 

Lycurguj, ut Leoer. 111,163, 164. 

Patuaniaa I 1 16 s, 930; 90 7,40 a.; 37 5,43 a.; 
III 11 1 E, 289; 11 6, 149 n.; 141, 2M n.; 
80 5-7, 9805 V I 7 -J 9 > *47 i Vr 96 I, 51; VHI 
433,143: 1X40-1,239. 

Piodar 02 . I too, 139; 1 75, 164 a.; ir. 73 

(Sdirocder), 153. 

Plato, HiMerdau a2&d-e, 153 n>; Is^ts IV 704, 
16 a. j vl 779, x6 a. 

Plutarclx 19, (54a.; CiinM 7 3 , 157B.; 

5otoi20,soon.; nmt.85.153; 7^.33,971; 
Motdia 305)>-c, 162 D.; 3470, i69n.; Ssob, 
153: Ouaart. fymp. 7 * 7 . 97 ".» de MaliiB, fftr. 

£ (873^, 154 a. 

non (Soph.) II passi/ity 162 a. 

Pollux Onm. iV 133, 34 b. 

Scholia ad Aristid. Or. Ill 566, 162 a.; ad De* 
moith. d« P.L 438 r6, t6i n.; B and V ed 
Hoax. Od. XIX 996-931, 249; o/Piod. 01 IX 
134, fDrachmana), 149. 

Suaonide5{^ EKehl, 151, 155n.; 9 t{io) Diehl, 
148; 94(98) Diehl, 153; 128(115) I^i^l, 
'57 o- 

St^h. Byz. ‘ ©fcmifl \ 158. 

Suidaa ‘ ‘Imrios *, 162 n.; ' noucftri orod164 n- 
Tbecgau xi3, 135. 

Thuc^ides I 132, 1562.; 11 1-4, 20 n.; 43 2, 
15 '* 1540. 

Tyrtaeus fr. 9 (Diehl), 156 n. 

Tsetses a/L y& Car#, 417, 157 n. 

Vitruvius dt Arch. Ill 5 12, 8?; IV 9 and 4, 113; 

V 34 , 44 ; V 9 1,420.; 1,9880. 

Xenophon HdUnea 1 3 1, 97 a.; IV 5 3, 64; VT 
3 6. * 7 *- 
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IV. MUSEUM INDEX 


Athens Acrc^U M. 367 Anic amphora, aoi; 
690 wiafcd female figure, 1^5: 703‘Hermes and 
^^lihds relief, Attic terracotta 

bead, aoi; 1346 utdn^ Hemua, 143; 1498 
sberd, (4] n.; 143 c. 

Afw* M. inv. P 1027s, ifisis, 1768s, 1806^ 
180M ostraka, 141 n.i mv. P 8095, (77; F 

981^ >93. 

N.M. S96 Attic lekare, 199^00; 13219 
brooae Hermes, 143; 15499 Sci^os Iragment 
from PharsaJos, soo; 10183 Attic stand, 90 o; 
16393 Atdc amphora, 19511.; Corinthian aia- 
baatron, 194 D.; Coriatman pyxis fr., 19411. 
Berlin 21M p^ke (Argos Painter), {45 n.; 9167 
pelike (Aj^ P ), 145 n. 

British Museum A lOOo Corinthian oinochoe, 194 
n.; D 7^ Seianti Hanunia sarcophagus, 124; 
Inv. 73 . 8 > 2 o, 314 Campanian kantliaros, 186 n; 
Sot I^te Heuadic brasier, 17711.; Attic oJpe 
from Naucrads, 197; Paestan vase (ex-Castle 
Howard), >24. 


Candia (Henklioo) mv. 290 cdpe, iSo; black 
glate bowl, 167 a. 

Castle Ashby cup, 144 o. 

Corindi G 32.933 Gorinthiac oinochoe, 1940.; 
T40 nma finment, 65. 

Delos 1097,45^ pottery buckets, 177. 

Heidelberg Gorinuuan Mpe, 194, 195. 

Leningrao Hcmitage (ex-Campana Coll.) Itali- 
ote amphora, (94, 

Munich 9911, 391 s Itallote black glaee kantharoi, 
186: 7409 Attic kotylc-krater, to?. 

New York Metx. Mts. 38. 11. 10 img. of vase by 
Lion Painter (Atdc), 1930.; 96.16.38 Corio- 
thian olpe, i94n.; no. 5:3 Roman toonsejur, 
187 

Paris Cab. MM. 399 pelike (Providence P.), 145 n. 
Louvre £ 623 Aide bovd. 193 n. 

Pnneecon Corinthian aJabastron, 194 n. 
foot of statue of Hera, 143 n. 

Syracuse, Corinthian broad*boitonKd ^nochoe 
fragment, 194 s. 


V. EPIGRAPHICAL INDEX 

I. iHsciusmom 

Note.-^See also M. N. Tod, * The iUphabetic Numeral System in Atdca * la^i 39, and J. M. Cook, 
‘ ' 261^89, for references to 10 and IG I* etc. tee numerous to list here. 

^ 14^ 4770,144 n.; II1978,30 n.; laSib, isdab, 19^, 31; /GIIU 968 — A? II* 9316, q.v.; 
fCIV497, ts88io, 1450.; 7GVisi3, 1500.; A? VII S4»7, 37n.; 34«fl>37; 34C*9i35n*; 

135: 4254*14.>4; 425529»33n i^XH 149,59* 

An*3-4,i^n.; i»-J87,3ti S94.1M; 4«7, n*i 487 (s«645)- 499,‘52 503.‘43;5SP* *5Sn*>. 

J5711-; J40, S^. 140-I04>»«wi] 645 (4*497), 1630.; 630, 1320.; 684, 143; 

. 709, 143; 761, 15311.; 763, J40, 144, :4a; 767, i8jn.; %7, 1530.; 027, 150x1., i«; ^3, 150, 
*57 j 945 j 'Joo*. * 5«, «58»'540*i ‘57» >50, 97®. »5si»*» 9«. t44»*J 9«» *57 “*5 98?i *5®; toig, 
n.; JosD, J57XUJ 10^4.151. 

891 j6, 29‘*30; BSA XXv 38; XLIII184,46; Hesp II (1933) 372 no. 1.14X n.; i9£C?X no. 
9,149; no. 458, X37 n.; I. pen t)^Tifpia 266,156; /. sos MofusU no. 98, i8-9i, 980 n. 



rA]yf)linrla 277. 
^A>JDC0TOS 878. 
*Av8ponXla 386. 
'Al'^TTOTpo? 907. 
*Ap(ieieKpdTi|d 276. 
'ApioT^Xos 27^ 


9. Propsr Names 

‘E'rvm<X>r(T&na 966 ; ’£TVpo*(Xyt6«ia, 278. 
Ko7tAia7[«^] 878. 

KXf(oSs ^1. 

Kvu^dSiiei 483. 

Mtuulo SevoKporie 878. 


8iyo5 971. 

[fjopyd) (rcpyt&j) 8?6, 


N^ivio; gob. 
p N'ljitnnria 277. 


AouoKXtlt 276. 
AitiucfXPS 278. 

•eirofpas 206, 
’EimtuKTiKos a8x. 


'Povfch^ 981. 
Ts]>i 040|305 297 * 
TytTvoj s8i, 




PvinriD i« CuAf Bwtaiv kv 
Bint»ke i«o c«arAMT. Lto., 
BvMMVi Svrrob*. 


B.S.A. XLV. 


Pl-ATE I 




at ATHENS, THE,\TRR Ol DIONV.SL'S. PffOHKDftU ANO ROKIAN ORCHl>i'nt,\ SC:RKKN. 
ERKTKI.V. CAN'KA AND OKCHK-SlRA. 






(«I RH.\MN’OUJ>. FROHEDRLl AND STELE RLSES, i CH AIRONEIA. 1 H K.VI'R E AND MODERN 
\ ILLACI'- I'ROM the WES I'. U\ THORIKOS, JVJ/JtALVM AND KNT RANCH ' V. FROM I HE 
'YLSr. ITHORIKOS. aWKV. I'ROM THE R.\ST. {f\ IKARIV MrWffDR/.j AND DASt, FROM 

7HCK.V>r. f/;fiYCEN.\li. fittOl/EDR/J. 






B.S.A. XLV. 


Pl.ATR 3 . 




(') J 

ia, I-\R ISSA. SF.ATS J N 1 H li CU\ I A. r 4. AR<:< >S. ' nM A l.l, IJI K\'l R R' AN D HOC :K- C:i; I's I Al I • 
CIRCLE If \ ARGOS. OK C H RS I RA AN I) FROflEtiRL (. id 1 SP.VR'I I H R JK) I 'IX ).Nf R( S () I' 
THE .Vr THB KAS'I \MNCI, 1.' SIKYON. 'I'KllN'I RE I'ROM THV. KiSST' 

i/> I'HRR.V. UPPER ENTR \N(Jli. FROM .S'JREE I' OFF KIAIN *l'HORl>l.*GHFARl',. 





B..S.A. XL\ 



os. THR DtAZOMA AN'D TifE 
THE TJIK.^THE FROM THE Sc 








Ifl 


ia> DKLPHI, THR CWIiA. 

l^PllUCROS. THK CaVK\. P.mHiOS DOOR \Xl) (OV OK UhSI LV.DXU.WJ. 
k. XfANlIXKlA, THI' HKONI KOU AN'U SIHPS LLADINC. (<> (Hi; <)(U RA. 

(tfi TiiKRA. THi: c;\\t:\ I RCAI UKI.OD , in ihk i;kmrr is ihe jhikd S I AJRVVAV, 





B.S.A. XLV. 


Plate 7. 






















THE TEMPLE OF POSEIDON 
























B.S.A. XLV. 


Plate io. 












B.S.A. XLV. 


Plate ii 


ia\ H: I‘. fN->, liKI AIL or FKAOMKNT /. r/. i)aR‘-144. 
{i. la K (i-j. DC JAM. or CKACiMCNT <. </. pa^s--ijd. 








B.S.A. XLV. 


Plate r3 



IIA St;RI'.\Oi>. H, iiu<U\in:& 



B..S.A. XLV. 


Plate 14. 





Plate 17. 
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I'KIHIMOKK CVAtJ.llkY NIAR lUl, i.lON <.\1! 

\ III W M mx»\ I K-MAIUN I’nsIllON 
' \l tJslA.KAM. . W. XIII <:|S*!-(.RA\K, ONR MAH Rl.M MMM 
.LION /' MTi . 


\M) XIV 






M M. HOITKRV FROM THK RREHlSlORIC CI.MKIKRY A 1' MVCtN.AK. 




Plate 5 i. 










Plate 


WLYCHKONfE M.V1’J'*I'A1NTF,D M,K. SHERDS PROM ^^YCE^AK: t n PROM FARLIKR 
ENLA\*.\ riONS: C PROM NE,\R Gll.WE XJV, KXC.W ATKD luni. 

C'RACiMEN'I Ol'L.H. lltBKRATKR PROM MVC:RNAK. POUND IN I’ROS'I'OPTKRRACBWALL 
WLSl Op SCUM KM ANN'S DUMP. 









Al'PKOACU TO KAIA'MA >,OKM\s I ROM I.\S J. -i. KAl.fV tA SOKMXS PROM WEST 
;l, AMPHI'lHAI.rnC DKDIC Vl ION, 4. I'KACAIKST Ol* CU.T INSCRIPTION. 





(#) ROMAN HOUSE: RKPAIRRD MOSAIC IN WEST ROOM. 
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